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PREFACE. 


IN ihc^c ^ohnuc'' il w pro]>osc(l to ci\c the lii'-tor} in 
tie! Ill of Iiu’m chirini' wliit iiuv hecillct.’ the Mcdhen il 
Ihiu’n ]icr30(’ 1 lie hi^tors ot ludn n itur ill\ fills into 

two n im ]>oriions, the :nu lent nul the inodcin It i^^ 
pli’iiihu iIk mot’oru hisior\ of Iiuli i eoinnieiu cs from 
the I "i ihli'-hiiK lit of the ^li\c ])\ nisj.\ of M ihomcd ni 
t’lpvrors nulls diMsihlc nuo three ]icriodsM/ ( I I the 
Miissilniin jieriod from ihout 12' ' \ 1) lo lom^hl}' 1650 
\ D ( 2 ) the M n ith i period iro ii 1 (>'0 \ '>') tcv 1 .'^l 51 \ D , 
tlK d lie of the fdl of the Tcshw is nid ( > ') tlu' Britisli 
per,od irom ISIS \ 1) ilown to the ]ii escnt ci 1 lie 
meicni histor\ of Indi.i ilso sti]>-di\ ides ii.se, f into three 
m nil ]'>eriods which m i\* be c ined die \r\ m ]ieiiod, tlie 
\r\ o-Buddhisiie ]icriod and the Hindu ]ieriod 1 lie \r\ in 
period, eommcueni'j; from the most vucicnt. times \ iriousH 
eoiisidcrcd to eo hick to from 5000 to 2000 B C eomes 
down to ibout 'ODD C md closcs with the nl^ ision of 
ludiibv McMudcr \ucicut \r\.iu KsluitriN i kmttdoms 
then dis ippc ired ‘uid the Sudr.i M nir\ i d\ n ist\ of em- 
perors w is est.iblished in Inch i, nshcrinii in the sujircmac} 
of Buddhism under \sok i 1 he second period is ^icip irk- 
inle for the .iltern ite triymphs of Buddhism uid '’Vn.inism 
politic illv well cs rcligioush , .nid this pcnoc-J m.i) , 
therefore, be c.illcd not Buddhistic but \r\ o-Buddhistic 
It extends from 300 B C to 600 A D .md closes w ith the 
iind md grc.ctcst triumph of Buddhism under H.irsha 
The third period of .rncicnt Indian histor\ which it is 
proposed to treat of in these ■\ohnncs begins with the falf 
of Buddhism after Harsha and the rise oji new Hindu (not 
Arj.m) kingdoms in India Hm’duism, .is it is to-day, 
was then formed and g.athcnng strength it finally overthrew' 
Buddhism by the aid of the revn cd Porva Mamainsa philoso- 
phy wdiich rc-cstablishcd the supremacy of the Vedas and 
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thc'‘A'’cchc sacrifices The long pre\alence, ho^^eve^, of 
the religion of non-salughter had created sentiments 
among the people too strong to be suppressed, and although 
Buddhism as extinct in India excepting Magadha, that 
sentiment feared 'Its head again in the rising popularity 
of Jainism and VaishnaMsm and in the reviving ascen- 
\iancy of the Uttara MimSmsI philosophy of the. Vedanta 
-The first Hindu kingdoms established after the death of 
Harsha about 650 A D fell about 800 A D both by na- 
tural decadence m Inch overtakes kingly dynasties after a 
period of <ibout 150 to 200 years, and by other causes 
■which V ill be prcscntl}’’ discussed About this time, how- 
ever, fresh orthodox Hindu kingdoms of Rajputs arose to 
withstand the first onslaught of the Mahoniedan religion 
on India under the Arabs and raised Hinduism to its 
clim.u These kingdoms lasted from about 800 A D 
to about 1000 A D when they fell before the 
second onslaught of Mahomedanism under the Turks of 
i\fahmud of Ghazni He, however, retired from India 
excepting the Panjab and a third set of Hindu kingly 
dynasties ruled in India for about 200 j’^ears more and 
these finally fell before the third onslaught of Mahome- 
dannm under Turks and Afgans who now settled in the 
country and G-^tablished Mahomedan rule in India on a 
perm incut footing The principal Hindu period thus ranges 
from 6C 0 to 1 200 A D and it may also be called, by refer- 
ence to time, the Mcdia-\al period of Indian history But 
although in Hindustan, or Xorthern India, the Hindu period 
thus clo'-cd about 1 200 A D Hindu independent kingdoms 
continued to rule in the Deccan for a hundred years more 
and ihese fell before the conquering expeditions of 
Allauddin Khilji and Ins general Malik Kafur in about 1300 
A D South Indi.i rallied again for the last time and 
reared .i strong independent Hindu kingdom viz that of 
Vijij.inagar ind this kingdom, after a brilliant career 
of about 2f‘0) }car^, was finally defeated and complctel}’' 
dcstro\cdb\ the M ihomcdan powers of the Deccan at 
the battle of lahkot in 1561 A D 

I he Tc idcr will now' sec that the histbry of the 
Mcdi.ct il Hindu period which w'e propose to write in 
thc-ic volumes falls into three sub-penods vi/ first from 
<>47 \ D the date of Harsha’ death to about 800 A D 
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the date of the fall of the empire of the Varmas of KQ,nauj, 
-second from SCO to 1000 A. D that is the period of the 
supremacy of the Pratihara '’emperors of Kanauj and 
third from 1000 A D to 1200 A D the date of the fall 
of the Gahar^^ar Rathod emperors of Jianauj Itanust be 
mentioned here that during the \vhole of the Hindu period 
Kanau] was looked upon universally as the capital of 
India just as in the previous Aryo-Buddhistic period, 
Indian kingdom^ looked up to Pataliputra as the Urbs 
Prima of India In the Deccan, these three sub-period s 
were distinguished by three Maratha kingly dynasties 's iz 
the Chalukyas of Badami, the Rashtrakhtas of INIalkhed 
and the later Chalukyas of Kalyan, brought on in the rear 
by the Ysdavis of Devagiri from 1200 to 1300 A D These 
three sub-divisions of the JHindu period we propose to 
treat of in three separate volumes to which a fourth 
volume may be added dealing with the history of the Deccan 
during the fourteenth centur)^ and the history of South 
India down to the final fall of the Hindus of Yija}anagax 
in 1561 A D In fact our history may well be described 
as the history of the decline and down-fall of the 
Aryan empire in India, like the immortal work of 
Gibbon on the decline and fall of the Roman em- 
pire ending with the fall of Constantinople in 1453 A D 
We have, however, called this work of oiyrs by the mbre 
modest name of the histora’' of Medictval Hindu India con- 
taining as It does the history of the Be\eral Hindu 
independent kingdoms which ruled m India in medimval 
times This first volume contains the history of the first 
set of Hindu kingdoms which ruled in India from about 
650 to 800 A D though in particular cases like that of 
Kashmir it has been found advisable to bring Che history 
down to the end of the Hindu period i e to 1200 A D 
We have, however, followed the example of Gibbpn in one 
amportant respect and have given in Book I a detailed 
account of the reign of Harsha which is in a manner the 
basis of this history, and we have also taken a survey of the 
pohtical, social and religious comiition of the countr}- in 
the time of that emperor, a condition which furnishes the 
starting point for the subsequerih'evolution of the Hindu 
people As the reign of the Antonmes was the culpii- 
nating point of the Roman empire so was the reign of 
-Harsha the culminating opomt of India's evolution, and 
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cunoasly enough it will be found from those pages that 
Harsha resembled the two great Roman emperors in many 
and most marked points And it is interesting to note 
that as reliable materials are available for giving an 
account* of the reigrrof Harsha ^and the condition of hii> 
times, Q.% were available to Gibbon in vriting about the 
age of the Antonmes The records of the tra'v els of Hiuen 
Tsang and the life of Harsha written b}' the court-poet 
Bana, supply us with two most MMd andtdetailod pictures 
drawn b}’’ eye witnesses, w'hich are im aluable to the his- 
torian of ancient India It is no wonder, therefore, that 
\ve have in this volume based most of our remarks on the 
observations of these tw'o writers w ho, it is refreslnng to 
find, corroborate each other m the minutest details 

The momentous question w ill here be naturally asked — 
a question to which the writer of these pages is evpcctcd 
to give a reply — what were the c.iuses which led to the 
decline and down-fall of the Ar\ ans in India ’ They 
had withstood successive invasions by the Greeks, the 
Sakas, the Kushans and the Huns They had not only 
stubbornly resisted these imasions but freed India 
within a hundred years each time What is it that made 
them unable to ,lieat back the Arabs wdio permanently 
enslaved Sind itk 712 A D and the Turks and the Afghans 
who finally subjected India to Mahomedan rule in 
1000 and 1200 AD’ What was it in the history of 
India from 500 A D , wdien approximately the last foreign 
rule of the Huns w'as overthrow n, down to about 1000 A D 
that sapped the strength of the Indian people and made 
their waniors fall like card-board sepoys before the Turks 
of the GhaznaMde Mahmud ’ The historian of India who 
has studied this period of about 500 years of Indian 
bistorj' is, bound to throw light on the solution of this 
momentous question and we proceed to indicate our new s 
succinctl}’’ in this matter 
« 

The first and the forefnost cause of the fall of the Indo- 
Aryans was the complete ascendancy gained during this 
period by what may be called the doctrine of the dn me 
right of k^ngs During the Aryan period Indian kingdoms 
w'ere looked upon as belonging to the people In Alevan- 
der s days there were even some states whpre there were 
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no kings and which are described b}’’ Greek writers ss re- 
publics States and even ki^gs were then known by 
ttie names of the peoples and not b)’’ the names of 
kingly families Gradually during the Aryo-Buddhistic 
period, owing to the recurrence of foreign invasion and 
foreign rule, the people were less consulted in governmental 
concerns, the langly power graduall)^ became absolute 
and kingslup was eventually looked upon as derived not 
from the people but from dmne favour It came to be 
believed that those who had performed severe austerities 
in their previous births became kings in this During the 
Hindu period, therefore, kingdoms came to be known 
by the names of kingh' families or b)" the names of 
the capitals they ruled Instead of the Kurus and the 
Panchalas, the Madras and the Surasenas of the Ar5’’an 
period we find in Hiuen Tsang, the same kingdoms called 
by the names of Thanesarand Kanauj, Jalandhara and 
Mathura The mass of the people ceased to care v ho 
ruled them and were in fact read}- to transfer their 
allegiance to any nev king or kingly family winch 
vas strong or fortunate enough to establish his or its 
power As explained in Chapter MI Book I at length, 
under such yiev the sentimeut of patriotism had no scope 
and in fact did never develop in India The sentiment 
of loyalt} alone could flourish and did develop m 
this country But this system of political philosophy 
conduced to the development of treason also along with 
lo5'alty and treason has consequentlv always been 
more in ea idence in the history of India than in the 
history of the West Not only, therefore, did the Indian 
people as a whole never fight against the Mahomddans but 
traitors were always found ready to serre as instruments 
in the hands of foreign invaders For Hindu superstition 
looked equall}’- upon foreigners as enjoying dn me favour, as 
i^illustrated by the history of Sind recorded in thiS volume. 
M'liere the feeling of nationality is well-developed 
and strongr, not onlv is there less inclination tovards 
treason, but the whole people “offer stubborn resistance 
at each point in time and sjiace tef foreign conquest 
and make It almost impossible The case in India during the 
Hindu period was exactly the reverse of this e 

The people of India were prevented by another and 
more important reason from offering resistance as a whole- 
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to tl^2 Mahomedans It is our view that one of the three 
or more main causes of the fall of the Indo-Aryans 
was the prevalence of Bfiddhism m this country As 
Gibbon has shown that the spread of Chnstianit)* was one 
of the Causes of t^e decline ,of the Roman Empire, an 
impartial historian of India cannot help declaring that the 
prevalence of Buddhism in India operated m a snmlfir 
manner Buddhism worked to bring about this downfall 
of Indian kingdoms in more than one important direction 
The high esteem in which Buddhism held sanyasa and the 
fact that It allowed people of all castes, men and women, 
old and young, to flock to the fold of recluses and pass a 
life of idleness and begging spread among the people .i 
sense of carelessness about their political condition and 
worldly prosperity, which materially impaired their 
capacity to offer resistance to foreign invaders The 
historv of the conquest of Sind as described in these pages 
will afford the most lamentable illustration of tins 
tendency of Buddhism Medite\ al Hinduism indeed tried 
to eradicate this morbid feeling of the people towards 
sail} asa, but the sentiment was now too deep-rooted in 
the minds of the people and as we shall have to relate in 
pur second volume, the greatest philosopher of India 
Sankara had to « recognise it and inculcate it as a tenet 
of the new dortnne he preached, although he tried to 
restrict Sain asa to Brahmins and to males only The Hin- 
dui-^m of modern days does not respect this restriction and 
thousands of Sadhus of all castes, young and old, male 
and female Inc in temples and iMathas which have 
practically replaced the Sangharamas of the Buddhist's so 
am idk, described by Hiuen T sang, and pass their time, not so 
much in devotional pra) ers asm an unceasing struggle tolivc 
by begging Such a plulosoph} must act prejudicially 
on a people's capacit} to resist and it is no wonder 
that the Indo-Arjaans fell before the Mahomedans in- a 
manner they had never done before 

The second directioi* in which the prevalence of Bud- 
dhism impaired the capacit} of the people to resist was 
the remarkable change which the practice of the principle 
of Ahimsd effected during the Hindu period 
in the food of the people Like sanyasa, Ahimsa too 
belongs to the old A.ri’an religion, but Buddhism so com- 
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pletcly identified itself with that tenet that Buddhist ^nngs 
in India’s early histor} often employed their political 
pow er to prohibit animal food along with animal sacrifice 
in their kingdoms MeghavShana of Kashmir and 
Siladitya of hlaly a were two most renowned king^ in this 
respect The latter, as Hiuen Tsang relates, ga^ e strained 
water en to elephants and horses “ lest insects might 
be killed ” The eflorts of Emperor Harsha in this direc- 
tion n ere more extensn e and more successful and Huien 
Tsang records that animal slaughter and animal food 
ceased throughout the Five Indies Now there can be no 
question that a nation which adopts and practises absten- 
tion from animal food as a high principle deteriorates in 
Its capacity to hold its ov n in the struggle of nations, unless 
special efi'orts are made to keep up the fighting capacities 
of the people A non-flesh-eating people cannot possess the 
physical stamina, the mental grip and tenacit)', the restless- 
ness, and even the ferocity so necessar)’- for success infight- 
ing which, unhappily throughout history, characterizes the 
olution of the human race The history of Medlae^ al 
Hindu India establishes the same fact The Hindu king- 
doms again and again gave their adhesion to the old Aiymn 
religion of animal sacrifice and again and again the senti- 
ment of Ahimsa asserted itself till at last Hmduism accepted 
abstention from animal food as one of lts^ foremost tenets, 
and Hindu India finally fell before Mahomedans as we shall 
ha\ e to relate m our third i olume Even now the fight- 
ing portions of the people of India, viz the Rajputs and 
the Sikhs, the Marathas and the Jats, not to speak of the 
outside Gurkhas, are flesh-eating people and these in 
modern Indian history have certainly proved their capa- 
city for resistance ^ 

Now we yield to none in our conviction that Ahimsa is 
one of the few highest principles which the Indian Aryans 
in their spiritual progress have evolved As we have said 
in this volume, there is no example m the history of the 
world of a great people ha^^ngl given up animal food in 
the pursuit of a high spintual ideal, \nvolving the loss of 
so valuable a possession as political independence The 

*Of course flesh-eating cannot supply the -want of martial instinct 
and several flesh-eating peoples are devoid of military qualities 
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bene|icial influence of Buddhifim and Jainism cannot but 
be acknowledged in stopping animal sacrifices m this 
country And if we cannot Viacrifice animals to propitiate 
the deity, we cannot, religiously speaking, partake of animal 
food The position -v^hich Jamism has taken m this respect 
IS the only logical one and Max Muller has properly com- 
plimented Indian thinkers on their fearlessness in taking up 
the position at which they logically arrive It would, thcrc- 
< fore,bc both illogical and unspiritual for usto recommend ani- 
mal food much more animal sacrifices The Vedas again do 
not prescribe animal sacrifices only and we can still retain 
our allegience to the Vedas if we make inanimate offerings 
to the Vedic deities in the sacrificial fire We need not, 
therefore, recede from the high spiritual position at which 
we m our evolution have arrived Especially, the Hindus 
including the Sikhs will never countenance the slaughter of 
cows which have been sacred to them even from Vcchc 
times and which have become still more sacred in con- 
sequence of their association with bhri Krishna But 
w hat we have to emphasi/c here is that the people of 
this country have as a matter of history lost their politic al 
independence, to a large extent, because of their having 
given up animal food in obedience to their higher spiri- 
tual aspirations , The political danger invohcd in this 
change of the fopd of the m.qorit} of the people w as not 
foreseen and as we shall see in our third volume no con- 
scious effort was made to counteract the evil resulting 
from the change. For, as we have said in the body of the 
book, we believe that even a non-flesheating people can 
hold their oivn m the struggle of nations, if they are inured to 
arms and dead an abstemious .life Such unfortunately 
ceased to be the case during the 1 2th and 1 3th centuries, 
and India fell an easy prey to the inroads of the more 
ferocious and sturdy flesh-eating peoples of the north 
‘ € 
We will lastly refer to the third most important cause 
which impaired the power of the people of India to resist 
foreign conquest as a who3e The ramification of the four 
main castes or vain;as whiph also took place during the 
Mediaeval Hindu period -contributed, m our view, very 
largely to weaken the power of the people for resistance. 
History shows that at the beginning of the Hindu period, 
there was not any extensive subdivision of, the four main 
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castes and these again were not water-tight compartments 
distinguished by the interdiction of marriage and evbn of 
food By the operation of several causes during the Hindu 
period mam castes began to subdivide themselves into innu- 
merable subcastes not m consequence of anj- Buddhistic 
influence, but in spite of it, till at lastlibout the end of the 
Hindu period that stupendous structure of caste, with its 
jealousies and its prejudices, with its rigorous restrictions 
on food and marriage which we see today v as completed 
The natural result v as that the people v ere divided and 
could not and did not offer that united opposition which is 
nccessarj’’ to successfully resist foreign attempts at 
conquest 

What then is the message we have to give to our Hindu 
country-men through the pages of this historj’- ? It is this - 
first and foremost conscious efforts must be made to develop 
the sentiment of nationality among the people ofthis coun- 
try, overriding all the jealousies and differences created by 
provincial or linguistic separation and e\en by religion 
Secondly, we must recognise more acutely our worldly 
duties and responsibilities and systematic efforts must be 
made, especially by those of us who do not eat flesh, to 
develop our physical and mental capacities for fighting 
And thirdly all subcastes must be obliterated by free inter- 
course in food and gradualh* even m marj;iage, though of 
course it must be admitted that the division of the Hindu 
society into the four mam castes or Varnas is m-effaceable 
nnd its obliteration should not be attempted Every 
religious revolution m India attempted it and failed 
Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, Aryamsm successively tried 
to destroy varnas and so did even Christianity EaQh g,nd all 
not only failed, but eventually succumbed to the 
influence of caste Subcastes, however, have no sanction 
m the Hindu ^astras and systematic efforts to obliterate 
them will be successful, especially because they are the 
growth of recent times only • 

It remains for us to add a feyr words with regard to 
the contents and the printing of this volume It con sists, 
as stated before, of two books, tqe first treating of Ha-rsha 
and his times, and giving the history of India from a bout 
600 to 650 A D and the second giving the history of the 
first set of Hindu kingdoms which ruled m the whole of 
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India from about 650 to 800 AD', though in particular 
cases^ as stated above, the history has been brought down 
to the end of the Hindu period At the beginning of cacL 
chapter we have indicated the materials on which the 
account in that chapter is based Following the example 
of Sir V Smith’s Ear'iy History of India we ha\e thrown all 
controversial matter in notes m small type Further, 
Sanskrit quotations and words have been avoided as far 
as possible, translations being usually gnen In spelling 
Sanskrit words, the usual rules of tratisliteration have 
been followed (except in words like Brahmin which have 
become thoroughly anglicised) but mistakes liave often 
crept in such transliteration which the indulgent re ader 
will. It IS hoped, overlook Lastly, we have thought it 
expedient to give in an appendnc certain inscriptions in 
the original, w’hich will serve as examples and which may 
be read wnth interest by those who can read and under- 
stand Sanskrit An index and a religious map of India 
of the time of Hiuen Tsang have been added and will 
be found useful and interesting 


Poona City, 
isi January . 


C. V. Vaidya 
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•HARSHA AND HIS TIMES 

f.{ Circa -I D ) 


CHAPTER I 
ACCESSIOX OF HARSHA 

[The broad facts mentioned in the'.c Chapters are of course taken from 
bir V Smith s now standard work on the earlr historj of India I have, 
1 owerer, studied the materials referred to by him in the cngiml and bv 
their help and the help of the HarSHa-Crarita of Biina have tried to 
throw additional light on manv incidents in Har«h I’s iffe On two 
points I have ventured, -with some difhdence, to put forward views 
differing from those of Sir Vincent Smith I hare further idded a fev^ 
de'ailed notes embodying discussion on the most controversial points. 
And lastlv I have attempted to determine, on data supplied by the 
Harsha-Chanta, the exact date of the birth of Harsha J 

When the seventh century of the Christian era opened 
PrabhaKaravardhana of Thanesar was undoubtedly the 
premier king of Northern India He had defeated and 
humbled the Huns who, notwithstanding their signal de- 
feat in the previous century by the combined forces of 
India led by Yasodharma of Malwa and Baladitwa' of 
Magadha, t^ere still a powerful people in the Panjab and 
had their kingdoms at Gandhara orPeshawarandatSffkala 
or Sialkot still in existence He had defeated the ruling 
kings of Sind and Gurjara the chief state in Rajputana, 
and had also conquered the kings ruling in Malwa and 
Gujarat at the close of the sixth century ' In the eastern 
portion of Northern India the Maukharis ^f Kanauj held 
sway very probably as far east as the Brahmaputra called 
Lauhitya in ancient days and southwards as far as the 


1 See iTTv=,Tm'^'Tcir=n^ 

VHW * H C , p 174 
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Vjjfdbya range which extends accross India into Magadha, 
and they were connected with him by marriage, his 
daughter Ra 3 yashri being married to Grahavarma of Ka- 
nau] Thus Prahhakaravardhana of Thanesar was m 605 
A D by far the most powerful king in Hindustan and he 
was well 3 ustified in assuming the title of Maharajadhir^ja 
Paramabhattaraka, whereas his father' and grandfather 
vvere simply Maharajas, as the seal of Harsha found at 
Sonpat shows 

But within a year there was a sudden change in the 
fortunes of Prahhakaravardhana though not of his people 
or country The Huns suddenly invaded the northern 
boundaries of his dominions and he had time only to send 
his elder son Rajyavardhana to oppose and chastise them 
The Maukharis of Kanau] also appear to have fought with 
the Huns often, probably in conjunction with the forces of 
Thanesar^, but there was no time to call in their aid Ra- 
jyavardhana, the elder son of Prabhakara, was a youthful 
prince of about nineteen or twenty at this time and must 
probably have been anxious to save his father the trouble 
pf proceeding. against the Huns in person, which he had 
often done befrore Rajyavardhana proceeded with all haste 
towards the Huns of the Panjab, and his younger brother 
Harsha followed him as a matter of exercise and hunted 
in the jungles at the foot of the Himalayas Rajyavar- 
dhana decisively defeated the Huns and drove them away 
and came back in triumph to Thancsar only to find the 
capital immeised in grief by the sudden death of his father 

1 Giipla inscriptions (No 52/ Corn Ins Ind Vol III p 231 — 

aFmr 'pi -^TO'TiRuitn'"'^rgcV‘:f h n ' j ^ ■<5'pruTrf^~mTff vn- 

JTjnr-^TpT'rsTTGTnT 7''nqivfr (tut- 

iin < I > 1 1 rirnr-^TiTr- , 4 y i -si *1113^ nniwj’i’ Tnrmvrs (vm vjrtrv) 
srirniT (ft) ini <Tn;TnhT " 

7 See ApS ad Inscription of Adilyascns to be noted mo'C parlicula-ly m a note Tlie 
O'd inpa-'anl h -re arc If Kin r fn r^mnT f 

Iran 'a''i a' lo'Ia ^ Ureal mi up the praudi'/ ^lepp n ' array o' cl ih m - b'lani nS 
to r e yaiia la'i v-tiich had throy n aloft in battle tlic iroaps o' the Him' ( pi ’e 205 ) 
Thnsth' .anV ar of 1 anaiil -eem to Invc had fishl' ntli the Him / ir - of the 
I anuS and mi * h' snppa cdlob' all cd jn tbc'e conflicts v/j h the "oop f Thanesaf 
i/' , e coii-tr, m'e'vened b*l seen *• anaui and the country of the Huns 
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H'Arsh i had alroadv rohiruod from his hunting trip on 
liG.iruig of his f.iUior’s sndJou illness and had been by his 
bedside at llio time of hi'^ doaCh His mother Ynsomatl 
with more than Jtajpul instinct had preceded her husband 
bv burning herself on a pvri' in spite o.f the iniptoi''ations 
of li.iTsha Thus, hs i sudden turn ot the vvheel of fortune, 
Tv 'i\M\ardh.ini round hinisolf raisovl to tho throne of Tba- 
iiesar thougii rendered inconsolaulo b\ the sudden demise 
of botn his iiaronH Tho Buddhist Itljya thought of re- 
tiring in fa\our of the isionnded Harsha , but all such 
thoughts were laid aside when lust at that nioruent’a nies- 
senuer arriiod \\ ilh ne.\s of the str ingest character The 
Hupt Is of M ilv\ 1 sceni t<> h i\c been tho hercditarv cncime'^ 
of the Maukhari" ot K in ini ' Wboii news spread abroad 
and in ancient iiulii in spite of tho absence ol raihsais 
and telegraphs, nov's alwiis spread i orj quickly, that 
PrabhTkara w is dead lad that his son R'i3\a had goiu 
on in /'xpcdition against the Huns, Dev v Gupta of Malwa 
thougiit it an opportune moment to attack tho young king 
Graluuarm'i of Kanau] He suddenly marched on that 
city, killed Grahavarml in a surprise attack and taking 
his queen Rajyashn a prisoner, inhumanly confined her 
like an ord.nary doliquont, loaded with iron fetters, in-a 
prison Ho thought himself now strong enough to inyade 
the kingdom of Thanesar itself and commenced his march 
towards its capital, though his allj’- and friend Sasanka 
Gupta of Kaniasuvarna or Bengal, who had already 
marched to his assistance, had not yet arriyed It is not 
difficult to understand that tho Guptas of Bengal Ilk'S the 

o 

Guptas of Malwa were smarting under the supremacy of 
the Maukharis of Kanauj, who had supplanted the power 
of the Imperial Guptas and established their sw'&.y u^ito 
the Br ihmaputra, and were only ^^altllJg for an opportu- 
nity to wreik their vengeance on them It is also possible 
to conceive 1 h\t the two Gupta'S v ere leagued against 

1 s . m _ on Ml ikharis Ihccnmily o !i* fup ns and the /'laukharis seems to 
have!): i i J 4 1 -\ -nd It is p-obablv Ihis enmity winch c\plams the sudden attdak 
on Kan lu h D. Gnp a Hie Maiiklia-is s cm Jo ha \ l fieiic-ally had the uppcrhanc 
as app ar {•■oii H C (Ban) p 252 Itl'l-Ki'yTltl lit Tf VRsV 

y ho Dcya Gupla was \/c Will also try lo explain in a special note 
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Tha^esar and Kanau], because tbe kings of the latter two 
were now Buddhists No doubt religious differences, in 
ancient India, at least in 'the seventh century, weie not 
of much animosity but still such differences might accen- 
tuate political enm&ties already existing and the kings of 
Bengal and Malwa might have been united in harbouring 
a wish to run down Grahavarma of Kanau] and KajyaVar- 
dhana of Thanesar who were also botli young and inexpe- 
rienced at this time ' 

Such was the grave news which reached Ka, 3 ya, just 
raised to the throne of Thanesar and not yet rested from 
las fight with the Huns Ho was, howevei, a valiant and 
an undaunted warrioi Setting his grief aside he started 
immediately, with a view to speedily reach his enemy, 
with a mobile force of 10,000 horse under the command of 
111-' trusted general, Bhandi, who was his compeoi and 
cousin, beirtg a son of his maternal uncle. In spite of 
entreaties ho left Haisha Ins younger brother behind at 
Thanesar both as a matter of convenience and precaution 
He surprised his enemy Dova Gupta by the suddenness 
of his movement and totally defeated him, the latter being 
probably killed In action He marched on to the relief of 
Kanau 3 and mot Sasanka of Bengal on the way. The 
wheel of destiny which was evidently working from the 
first in favour of Harsha now had a third turn and engulfed 
Raiya in its working Sasanka was unequal to face 
Rajya and resolved to rid himself of his enemy by a 
bold Svrrfke of treachery He offered his submisBion to 
the youthful king of Thanesar and promised to give his 
daughter in marriage to him in atonement for his fault ' 
Such was’ the usual Kshatiiya fashion to patch up differ- 
ences between contending kings Ra^yavardhano, straight 
and confiding, without arms and with a few followers only^ 
went to the camp of Sasanka and while at a feast was 
treacherously murdered by that unscrupulous king He, 

* i . 

^ I Tiic coiunicntaloron UiTbh-v Chnnln make'- Ibis Mi;'t,cslion whlcli is very likcl 

rr Tn-nTTryTrii rnPTicH 

-■ni Tmr WTin’^ ii H 0,p U4l 
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"then, without attempting to tiy conclusions with Ra^ya’s 
tirmy commanded by Bhandi, as suddenly marched back 
•from Kanau] to his kingdom as he had marched to it , 
while a Gupta chief who was in chajge of the eity of 
Kanau] quietly released Ra]yashTl from confinement’ and 
sent her away, m order piobably to divert the attention of 
Bhandi 

Such were the strange, yet not impiobable, circum- 
stances vhich, vithin a fev months of the year 606 A D 
(about May), placed Har^ha on the throne of Thanesar 
at the early age of 16 * They have been very eloquently 
related by Bana, the most famous prose writer of Sanskrit 
literature, who was Harsha’s contemporary and protegee, 
and they are supported to a considerable extent by the 
account of Hiuen Tsang, the most famous and trustworthy 
traveller of China who was honoured for his Buddhist 
learning and piety by Harsha Young as he was, Harsha 
was a man of extraordinary courage, ability and good 
fortune like his remote successor Akbar who fought his 
first battle at 14, ascended the throne of Dehli a few 
months later and assumed absolute powercat 18 Harsha 
resolved at once on punishing the dastardly Gupta of 
Bengal and on rescuing the unfortunate queen of Kanau] 
H!e harnessed his army of elephants, horses and men. 
with a view not only to conquer Bengal but the whole 
of India, for he well surmised that the whole country 
would be arrayed against him, unfiiended and menperi- 
enced as he apparently was To quote the poetic ex- 
pression of Bana he therefore asked his foreign secretary 


1 'f 

ii H. p 332 

2 From thi. Harsha chanta some idea niai Ml formed of the probable and exact 
aiJc of Harsha We ha\ e added a note fr\ inS to fix his exact age But it mav be- noted 
here that RHi\ a appears from Harsha Chanta to ha\ cjbeen three years older than Harsha 
and Harsha aboufctwo years older than Ran ashri '\vhen Kumara and Madha\-a wc-c 
giv en to them as companions Kumara is said to bc,18^ears of aSc ^ -H 11 ^ 
(H C p 196) Ranashriuas mamed about a i car after this and Prabhakara s death 
miitht ha\ c happened a year later If %\ c fake Raj^ a to be about the same age as Kumara 
Rail a seems at this time tp be about 19 lears of ai.c and Harsha about 16 when became 
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to write to all the kings of India to proffer eifhe'*' baiile' 
or submission He started immediately on this Liyvijmja 
or expedition for the conquest of the four quarters His 
first camp was pstched on the banks of the Sarasvati, 
only a few miles east of Thanesar and ttie Patel or 
headman of the village came forward to receive his 
king at this first halting place and offered the customary 
nuzzai of a gold coin marked with a'^bull and specially 
struck anew for the occasion, on the palm of his hand 
Harsha, while picking up the com, accidentally let it 
go and it fell on the muddy bank of the Sarasvati im- 
printing the soft soil with its impression Persons present 
stood aghast at this ill omen happening at the very 
outset of his march for Digvijaya, but Harsha"; with un- 
daunted courage and wit, remarked that it was a good 
augur as it plainly indicated that the caith would soon 
be stamped with the sign of his sovereignty To a- 
man of such strength and presence of mind no advice 
was needed, yet his minister implored him to guard himself 
against possible treachery giving him a score of examples 
how in past times kings had been murdered by various 
dievices by wi][y persons, both male and female Thank- 
fully accepting his minister’s advice and entrusting his 
kingdom to the proper persons, Harsha set forth on his 
conquering expedition and now marched towards Kanau], 
He met Bhandi op the way and with tears m his eyes 
heard |rom him again the story of Ea3ya’s murder He 
saw the' army of elephants captured from the defeated 
king of Malwa as also the vast treasure secured and 
the family and courtiers of the king all put in chains 
in return for his savage treatment of Eajyrshrl c He 
learned, however, from Bhandi that Rajyashri had been 
let off from confinement, that she had taken refuge in 
the 3ungles of the Vindhya and that in spite of efforts 
made, her whereabout^' were not still ascertained In 
the impetuosity of his affection for Ra3ya6‘hrJ, Harsha 
cade hrs army halt on the banks of the Ganges and with a 
select retinue started off himself in search of his sister. 
He came by chance to the hermitage of one Divakarmitrai 

f 
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n. Buddhist recluse, ^^hd turned out to be a close friend 
of his brothor-in-lavr, GrahavarmS From one of his 
disciples he heard that a ladV in affliction was going 
to burn herself on a pyre just in the neighbourhood and 
with this man’s aid Harslio, reached u\ time to sdve the 
queen of Kanau], who, unable to bear her calamities, 
was going thus to put an end to her life But the calami- 
nes of both the brother and the sister were now at an 
end, and they fullv w ent to take lca\ e of DivJkaramitra 
]\l]%ashri was so impressed with the sanctity and quiet of 
the Ashrama of the Buddhist hermit, her husband’s friend, 
that she implored her brother to permit her to turn a 
Buddhist nun But Harsha and Dnakaramitra both 
dissuaded her, Hnsha prophetically saying that he and 
she would botli together take the holy order when their 
life s business w as done Harsha then returned with his 
sister Bajyashri to hi« camp on the bank of the Ganges 

Here ends the romantic, but not unauthentic story 
of ilarsna and Rajvashri given in the Harsha-Chanta of 
Bana, who, to the great regret of the historian and the 
general reader, unaccountablv lea\cs ofr the story in 
the middle But it is of great help to us In understanding 
the account recorded bv Hiuen Tsang ^ Hiuen Tsang’s 
account has been to mv mind misunderstood It plainly 
seems that that account relates to what happened sub- 
sequently at Kanau] and does not relate to what had 
already happened at Thanesar Harsha probably was the 
sole remnant in the family of the kings of "Jhanesar, 
and his brother Rajya, young as he was, had lett no issue 
Ra]ya w as probably not even married ' Harsha, therefore, 
became king of Thanesar at once and w ithout any doubt 
The doubts entertained bv Harsha as to whether he should 
be king or not as related by Hiuen Tsang must be referred 
to his doubts as to whether he chould be king of Kanau], 
The whole story becomes intelligible, ff we connect these 
doubts with the kingdom of K'ahauj When Harsha and 
Ra]vashrl reached Eanau], there must have been some 

e 

1 See H C,p 253 i 
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anxious deliberation there as to the disposal of that 
kingdom From the Harsha-Chanta Grahavarma appears 
to have been the eldest son of his father Avantivarma ’ 
Should Ra]\ ashri be set aside and consigned to obscurity 
and «:Quie younger^^heir of AvQ,ntivarma be raised to the 
throne •* Harsha who had just brought the afflicted 
Rijyashri back from a pyre and a hermitage^ was un- 
villing to do so He was also unwilling to sieze the 
kingdom foi himself Giaha^arraa wao a Buddhist and 
presumablv Rajyashri also Harsha, too, owung to his 
great and --udden afflictions in early age had Buddhistic 
inchnatn >ns though he wms a declaied devotee of Shiva ^ 
It was thus naturally and perhaps astutely decided, that 
the difficulty should be solved by a reference to the 
Bodhisatva Avalokitesvara whose temple was outside 
the citv of Kaiiau], and the Bodhisatva solved the difficulty 
in a congenial manner Rajyashri, it was ordained, should 
rule and Hdrsha should be her lieutenant He should not 
ascend the throne nor take the title of the king of Kanauj 
but should style himself only Rajaputra Slladitya Ac- 
cording to the Chinese work, Fang Chih, Harsha hencefor- 
ward “ admiinstored the kingdom in conjunction wuth his 
widowed sister*" (page 338, V Smith’s E History, 3id 
edition) To my mind this explanation of the apparent 
hesitation of Harsha is simple and plain and it also 
explains why after Ilarsha’s death there was anarchy 
and di-order again in the kingdom of Kanauj as will 
be related hereafter At this stage it is difficult to undei- 
•-tand hOu historians came to confound Thanesar and 

Kanauj -‘and how it is for a moment entertained that 
1 
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HARSHA’S EMPIRE 

With the combined forces of Kanau] and Th&.nesar, it 
IS not strange that Harsha succeeded jn his announced 
resolve to subjugate Hindustan The augury was already 
good Kumararaja of Kamarupa (Assam) who probably 
was an enemy of Sasanka sent a messenger to offer his 
friendship and to present him with a priceless white um- 
brella the sign of universal sovereignty according to 
Indian ideas Harsha was gratified at this voluntary 
tribute and proffered friendship from Kumara and accepted 
them most heartily He then moved with his army of 
elephants, cavalry and infantry east and west in a con- 
tinuous march of conquest, which is said to have lasted 
for about six years and established his empire over the 
kings of Northern India It may be pointed out here that 
the empire of Harsha was somewhat different from Moslem 
empires The iSea still remained fixed to the Indian mind 
that a Chakravarti need not dispossess the subjugated kings 
of their dominions In this respect modern empires, at 
least in Hindustan, differ from ancient and medimval 
empires Then it was thought enough if the conquered 
king offered his submission, promised to pay a nominal 
yearly ferjbuto and on occasions ot ceremony attended 
upon tlje imperial sovereign Indeed it was never thought 
allowable to dispossess the native kings of their particular 
kingdoms where they had long ruled and annex them^ to 
the empire Harsha’s empire, it must therefore be remem- 
bered, was different from the empire of Mahommad Tugh- 
lak or of Aurangzeb oi*, for that matter, of the British 
v.hich naturally resembles the Mahomodan empires imme- 
diately preceding it In ^iis diahijcnja Harsha only exacted 
submission from the various kings of India and allowed 
them to rule their ovn territories, annexation being re- 
sorted to only in exceptionable cases 
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lt IS to be regretted that no details of tbis conquest or 
subjugation of Northern India are available It is not 
even discoverable how Harsha punished Sasanka of Karna- 
suvarna or Bengal called Gauda by Rana in his Sarsha- 
Chanta for treacherously murdering his brother Rajya 
ProTiablv, he saved himself by another stroke of policy in 
much the same way as he had saved himself from Rajya 
He \\as alive add ruling in 619 A D in vhich year a 
vassal king of his gave a village in gift to a Brahmin 
in Ganjam (Ep Ind. Vol VI, p 144) This inscription 
plainly shows that he enjoyed the whole of his kingdom 
including those of his vassals intact This was ot course 
in consonance with the ideas of empire above described 
Perhaps Harsha, in his Bnddhistic tendencies, extended 
forgiveness to Sasanka and did not exact from him the 
threatened reparation for muider 

The extent of the empire of Harsha can with tolerable 
certainty be determined It included probably the whole 
of Northern India exclusme of Sind, the Punjab and 
Kashmir, though even over these kingdoms also he estab- 
lished nominal suzerainty, for he appears to have hum- 
bled all these three and exacted tribute fr^m them • 
We shall notice the rulers of different kingdoms who 
were contemporaneous with Harsha in the next chapter 
in which we intend to detail the various kingdoms visited 
by the indefatigable Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang Here 
it wall suffice to observe that Harsha subjugated almost the 
whole of Northern India and established a, strong and 
well-ordered empire w'hich lasted till his death JHe foun- 
ded as a memento of his being a Chakravarti, a special era 
of his own commencing from 606 A D in imitaticn of 
previous emperors who had founded the Vikrama, the Saka 
and the Gupta eras Indeed the founding of an era v as 
now looked upon as an emblem*of empire and Harsha m 
response to this tradition founc^^ his (?wn era in 61- ^ 

after he had completed his Digvijaya dating from 
accession in 606 AD * ^ * 

Harsha hereafter attempted to extend hm 

the Smif.ll nf Hie MerTnirlrln Hire Rotyiii/ItA Gupf” V 
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led d conquering expedition through Southern India, But 
Southern India remained tnconquered owing to the vigi- 
lance and valour of Harsha’s great rival Chalukya Pula- 
kesl IL of Maharashtra His capital appears from in- 
scriptions to have been Vatapi or modern Badami but from 
Hiuen Tsang’s description it may have been Hasik also 
This king, namely, Pulakesi II was very powerful and 
appears to have subjugated the whole of Southern India 
He came to the throne at about the same time as Harsha 
z e , about 608 A. D and soon extended his sway down to 
the southern coast The description which the famous 
Chinese traveller gives of him, hi*- army and his people 
de‘=erves to be quoted here in extenso “The inhabitants 
of Maharashtra) were proud, spirited and warlike , grateful 
for favours and revengeful foi wrongs, self-sacrificing 
towards supplicants in distress and sanguinary to death 
with those Who treated them insultingly Their martial 
heroes went to the conflict intoxicated and their war ele- 
phants were also made drunk before engagement Relying 
on the strength of his heroes and elephants the king 
treated neighbouring countries vith contempt The bene- 
volent sway of ‘this king reached far and wide and his 
vassals served liim with perfect loyalty The great king 
Siladitya (Harsha) was invading at this time east and 
west and the countries far and near were giving him 
allegiance but Maharashtra refused to become subject to 
him (Records Vol II, Watters, page 239,) The Life says, 
“The king always supports several thousand men of valour 
and several hundred savage elephants These in a drunken 
condition rush against the enemy and without fail put the 
foe to flight Siladitya Raja in spite of his skill and tljo 
invariable success of his generals marching himself at the 
head of his troops could not subjugate him ” ( Life of 
H T , p 147 ) By a strevige concommittance thus, India 
was divided at thm time unto two empires ruled by tvw 
powerful kings who >vere*a match to each othef and v/ho 
came to the throne at about the same time The dividing 
line of these sout(iern and northern empires was naturally 
the Nerbudda which divides India into two portions 
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difToring from each other in manv characteristics both 
ot country and people * 

Except in a pa-^^^ago whicli vro will notice in a note, 
it IS unfortunate that we have not an account from 
Blna with reg ird lo the actual establisliment of Harsha’s 
empire or its extent and wo ha\o to relv on the single"' 
tcstimony.of Hiuen Ts ing It i< from him that we leain 
that Har«h i conquered Indi i during tlie course of six years 
‘'during which time neither the men nor the elephants 
wore unharnG^^-cd,” and that foi 35 years more he ruled 
in peace ind without iiiv conflict Of course the war w'lth 
Pulakesi II which is placed by Vincent bniith about 
520 A D and the wai with Ganjam which was waged 
t n\ ird': the end of hi^' reign have to be excepted This 
latter war wa*' waged against the people of Ganjam 
or Kangoda about C'13 A D as has been inferred from 
the Life of Hiuen Tsang, page 159, where it is mentioned 
that“Hirsha was pist then returning from the subjugation 
of Ganjara ” 

It would bo interesting to quote Hiuen Tsang as 
to how Harsha maintained this vast empire “ Hav- 
mg extended his territory he increased his army, bung- 
mg the elephant corps up to 60,000 and cavalrv to 
1,00,000, and then reigned in peace for 30 ( thirty ) 
years He was lust in his administration and punc- 
tilious in the dischaige of his duties He forgot sleep 
and food m his devotion to good works He prohibited 
the taking of life undei severe penalties and caused the 
use of animal food to cease throughout the five Indies 
He established travellers’ rests throughout his dominions 
Til;? neighbouring princes and statesmen who were' zealous 
in good works, he called ‘good friends” He would not 
converse with those who were of a different character 
The king made visits of inspecticln throughout his domi- 
1 > 1 

' Wc ha\c hc'ucNcr confirmatori eplirarhic c\idcncc that Harsha nilcd o'er Ihc 
\ hole of Nerthcn India Sec Ind Ant Vol VI VIIl p 82S where Pulakcshi II is 

dcsa-ib-d as HcsiV- 

ffr'JVhfVt'ri jiif : 
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XHon, not residing long at any place but having temporary 
buildings erected for his residence at each place of 
sojourn^, but he did not^go abroad through (he three 
months of the rainy season The king’s day was divided 
into tb^ree periods, of which one was given up to affairs 
of government, ana two were devoted to religious works 
He was indefatigable and the day was too short for 
him” (Records, Watters, Vol I, p 344) With such diligent 
habits of work and such conscie’ntious efforts for the 
cultivation of high morals it is no wonder that Harsha’s 
empire remained intact throughout his long reign and 
prospered to the utmost He had his own agents or officers 
appointed in different regions to look to the maintenance 
of justicel and his orders, autocratic as they were, were 
for the good of his subjects and were promptly obeyed 
by prince and peasant Harsha’s empire thus may well be 
classed, like the reign of Marcus Aurelius to whom he 
may fitly be likened,^ among the most enlightened and 
happy empires, which have now and then, though rarely 
enough, embellished the history of the world, and stands 
out in brilliant relief from the surrounding chequered back 
ground, 

^ The death of Harsha is placed by historians in G47 
A. D on the evidence of reliable Chinese records (see 
V Smith’s E H page 352 3rd edition), Harsha having thus 
ruled for about 41 years Most probably he left no issue 
We have strangely enough no mention anywhere as to 
who his wife was and what children he had He had 
a daughter no doubt and she was ^married to the king 
of Valabhi Had he a son, there would assuredly have been 


This IS cprroboratcd by ESna also who describes the sojourn of Harsha at the first 
halbne place from Thancser as foUows 

1 

t See note follow ng fiiv ng an extract from H C, containing “snr 
'tRsneV'dr HISFVIST I " “ 

5Lik.Iiarcu3 Aurelius t Harsha appears to have been an emperor of the highest 
moral nalu From Ha-sha Chlriti '^pages 111 113 it app ars thiv<hc had vowed 
Brahmachari a o- constancy to his wedded queen uphe'd truth and jusbcc and forsworn 
uiije and flesh A patron of lea-ned men he himself was a man of great learning and an 
author 
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no disturbance after hie death, and his son would have 
left some record, wherein as usual his mother’s "hame ’ 
would have been recited We are therefore justified in 
surmising that he left no son This fact indeed may 
have accentuated that intense religious consciousness 
which this unique emperor displayed of the emptiness 
of this world’s riches and greatness, and under the in- 
fluence of which he held those magnificent festivals of 
almsgiving every, fifth year which have been described ’ 
■to us by Hiuen Tsang with such graphic detail, and in 
which, as perhaps no emperor in the history of the 
world did, Harsha gave away all his valuable treasures 
to Buddhist, Brahmin and Jam men of piety and learning, 
begging afterwards even his clothes from his sister Baj- 
yashri Such was this great Emperor Harsha at once 
rmunificent, philosophic and brave. 



CHAPTER III 


THE KINGS AND KINGDOMS OF INDIA IN THE 
TIME OF HaRSHA 

The detailed information given in the records of the 
ndefatigable Chinese traveller Hiuen Tseng who came to 
India in the beginning of 631 A D and who left it about 
the end of 643 A D supplies us with a very full account 
of the state of this country duiing the latter half of the 
reign of Harsha, an account which is strongly corrobo- 
rated by epigraphic and other evidence available Hiuen 
Tsang often gives us the names of particular kings and 
also invariably the characteristics of the people touching 
their disposition, religion and history, information which 
Is very useful to the student of early Indian history The 
records and his lifo composed ongina-ly in Chinese have 
been translated by European scholars and are available to 
us in an English garb These accounts have also been 
subjected to scrutjuy by noted researchers like Sir A Cun- 
ningham who har succeeded m identifying most of the 
places and kingdoms mentioned by the Chinese traveller 
and subsequent scholars have added to the information 
thus noted by Sir A Cunningham in his well known book 
‘Ancient Geography of India ’ All those scholars have 
thus laid students of India a history under a deep debt of 
obligation which cannot but bo acknowledged at this stage 
when wo proceed to summarise this information in a table 
^poiiallj prepared for tho perusal of the general reader 
This fable gi%es tho name of each kingdom visited by 
Htuou Tsnng in order, the name of the king if any and in 
n third eolumn such vahmblo information about the people 
uid tho country as is thought inlorcsting and useful (See 
Note) From this cMdonco< and from the epigraphic ovi- 
fh nc'’ available vve shall trv in this chapter to describe 
ihe important kuu’doins m India ,it this time, and the 
1 ir ' - v ho ruled them 
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To commence from the extreme north-west we h^ve 
first to notice the country of Kapisa (Kabul) the king of 
which was a Kshatriya and a “Buddhist. Who this king 
was we are unable to ascertain, but he held under subjec- 
tion the adjoining kingdoms of LauTpak, Kagara and 
Gandhara, all beyond the Indus The ruling family in 
Gandhara is said by Hiuen Tsang to have been destroyed 
and the country and the capital were in rums Probably 
the Huns who ruled in this country in the days of Harsha’s 
father were, after their defeat by him, conquered by Kapisa 
The next important kingdom mentioned beyond the Indus 
and along the Suvastu (Swat) was Udyana or modern 
Swat, a stronghold of Buddhism even in the days of Hiuen 
Tsang Crossing the Indus, the third important kingdom 
then was that of Kashmir which held under its sway the 
three minor kingdoms of Taxila, Sinhapura and TJrasa 
The king of Kashmir, at this time, was Durlabh 9 .vardhana 
who according to the Rajatarangini inaugurated the Kar- 
kota dynasty in Kashmir Hiuen Tsang also notices that 
the kings of Kashmir were protected by a dragon Accord- 
ing to Kalhana, this king was a son-in-law of the last king 
of the Gonardiya dynasty, named Baladit^ He is said 
by Kalhana to have come to the throne la 3677 of the 
Laukika era or 601 A D and to have ruled for 36 years, 
which makes him a contemporary of Harsha almost from 
beginning to end The dynasty founded bv him was called 
the Karkota dynasty, Karkota being the name of a dragon 
by whose favour he was supposed to have risen to j.mnor- 
tance He established his sway over the northern portion 
of thePanjab as well as certain hill states adjoining Kash- 
mir and was thus a powerful king Probably it was he 
who, in the difficult Himalayas, was made to acknowledge 
the nominal suzerainty of Harsha and compelled to pay 
tribute as mentioned by Bana The people of Kashmir as 
described by Hiuen Tsang were thei? exactly what they are 
at present, handsome and fond of ^§arnin%, but strangely 
enough Hiuen Tsang describes them as deceitful 

The next country of importance is the one which* 
Hiuen Tsang calls Tekka, the former capital of which was 
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a peculiarly fortunate king and- who extended his sway 
north, west and south Chacha is said to have conquered 
Multan and Parvata and thade his boundary conterminous 
with that of Kashmir As Hiuen Tsang states that Multan 
was subject to Tetea and not to Sind when he vifeited it in 
641 A.D we may take it as a further argument to hold that 
he visited Sind in the time of Sahasi II Some place 
the usurpation of Chacha m 631 A D (see Sind Gazetteer and 
Gazetteer of Bahawalpur) on the authority of another 
Mahomedan historian, but we must place it sometime 
after Harsha’s death, i e , about 648 A D Chacha ruled for 
40 years or till 688 and his brother Chandra till 695 and 
his son Dahir must have been on the throne for about 
17 years when he was conquered by Kasim in 712 A D 

The divergence between the testimony of Hiuen Tsang 
and Chachanama with regard to the caste of the ruling 
King in Sind leaves us in a doubt as to whether Sahasi II 
was then ruling there or Chandra, brother of Chacha But 
there is no doubt as to who was then ruling in Valabhi or 
Eastern Kathiawar, the next most important kingdom 
in northern ]^dia Hiuen Tsang describes the ruler of 
this kingdom very vividly “He was a Kshatriya by caste 
and a son-in-law of Harsha His name was Dhruvabhata 
He was hasty of temper and young but a devout Buddhist 
He is subsequently described as often accompanying 
Harsha on his march and he was present at the great 
aln\s giving assemblage held at Prayaga where Hiuen 
Tsang was the presiding priest in 643 A D Epigraphical 
evidence is amply corroborative in this connection The 
ruling family of Valabhi was founded by Senapati Bha- 
tarka, who came from Ayodhya, during the troubles of the 
Huns about the beginning of the sixth century (some place 
this in 485 AD) Their grants testify to their history and 
power and they were generally worshippers of Siva though 
Dhruvabhata the son-i^i-law of Harsha was a Buddhist 
It was undoubtedly a premier Kshatriya falnily, for the 
'premier Kshatnj-a family of later Indian hisfpry, namely, 
the Sisodiyas of Udaipur derive their descent from this 
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'familv of Valabln It, is fherofore not improbable tbal 

o 

Har'^ha gn\c his (laughter m marriage to this king because 
ho was a Kshatnva king, as his father had given Rajya- 
shri in marriage to Grahavarma, another well-known 
ICshatrua king of his days In fact, then as now, kings 
tried to gno their daughters to kings of unquestioned 
Eshatriva lineage for Bana snvs (H C , p 200) 

“ Among othci good qualities 
of a bridegroom wise men look to good lineage alone ” 

The next important kingdom was that of Gurjara 
in Kajputana Its capital was Bhinmal It \\ as the princi- 
pal countn of the Gurjarns in those days, though now 
the countr\ is not Gu]arat but Bajputana "The king was 
a Ksnatrn a hr caste,” according to Hiuen Tsang, and 
“a \ oung man celebrated for his wisdom and courage and 
a firm believer in Buddhism ” This king must have been 
a <:on of king Vvaghramukha in \\hose time the noted 
astronomer Brahmagupta in 628 A D composed his treatise 
on astronomv As Hiuen Tsang visited the country about 
641 A. D , Vyaghramukha’s successor must have been 
a voung man Gurjara \\as defeated bv Prabhakara, the 
father of Harsha as stated in the Harsha»'Charita, p 174 

Though its conquest bv Harsha in his diqvijmja is not men- 
tioned, it may be easily presumed But Hiuen Tseng’s 
description of the king suggests that like Sind and 
Kashmir, Gur 3 ara was nominally subject to the „over- 
lordship of Harsha 

r 

There was a Gurjara kingdom to the south of Valabhi 
alsg It y as very probably founded by an offshoot from 
the Gurjara kingdom in the north This was the first 
incursion of the Gurjaras into this part of the country 
which in later times has always ^lorne their name The 
kingdom is called Bharukaccha by Hiujen Tsang and its 
capital was* Bharukaccha or mo^eVn Broach on the north 
bank of the Nerbudda at the head of the estuary of th^t 
river It derived its wealth from sea-borne trade The 
king who ruled •Bharukaccha at this time was Dadda II 
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whose grants found disclose the genealogy of the family 
and mention it clearly as a^'Qurjara family*. These kings 
were worshippers of the Sun, a fact which also connects 
them with the original Gurjara kingdom of Bhinmal where 
there was a well-known temple of the Sun The tree of 
the family is as follows — (1) Dadda I who came into 
this part about 528 A D and founded the kingdom, 
(3) Jayabhata I, (3) Dadda II, contempor&,ry of Harsha and 
Hiuen Tsang He was practically an independent king- 
though his titles are those of a Mahasamanta For this 
king Dadda is said to have given refuge to a Valabhi king 
when he was attacked by Harsha Probably it was Dhruva- 
bhata himself who subsequently became the son-in-law 
of Harsha, but perhaps his father if this invasion happened 
during the early years of Harsha’s reign 

We next go on to describe the kingdom of Molapo 
or Malwa as described by Hiuen Tsang “ Its capital ” 
says he “ was on the south-east side of the Mahi river 
The people were intelligent, of a refined speech and of 
liberal education Malwa in the south-west and Magadha 
in, the north east were the two countries where learning 
was prized In this country virtue was esteemed and 
humanity respected ” This flattering description applies 
to ancient Malwa as a whole, for Malwa throughout Sans- 
krit literature bears a high reputation for learning But 
Molapo must be identified with Western Malwa (as at 
present 'constituted politically) as the capital is said to 
be near the Mahi river, which is even now a river of Western 
Malwa as well as Gu 3 arat It may perhaps have been 
Dh^ranagari noted in the next few centuries as the seat of 
the Paramaras, the liberal patrons of learning and learned 
men Dhara is mentioned in the Jaunpur inscription of 
Isvaravarma (Gupta Ins^Vol III, plate No 51, p 230), and 
thus must have bepn in existence even at that time What- 
ever the capital may hkve been, this Malwa of Hiuen. 
T^ang owing to the mention of the M^^bi is undoubtedly 


ice (Indian 'Antiquary Vol ML, No 63) 




^f>st \ < C'ljno {<1 (lie kini;<l"m inllcil Ujjaiii fri'H its 
Tin* 1 nif^duin wn*- pr('-f!nin<‘ntl\ M ilwi ind 
>'b"uld b v\c bi cn >-0 cnllnd Bui Union Tsiun; co nuiK to 
V. ; storn tifst mid findnifr it conijilotch Iriddhist, 

^ nr it tlio name of Malwu and to the noxf kingdom 

uhich un*- ruled In a Brahmin ’ind which was not wholh 
Buddhi'-t the iiamo of Ujjain Ujjain, how o\ or, w as I^Ialwn 
pre-eminontl\ It w is tho same Ujjain .i'' is famous in 
tiu t)ld Buddhist and Hindu litoraturos There is no 
doubt about its identity for Ilijien Ts inft reports that 
,V*-oka in Ins ^ outh had builb outsidp tho cit\ i hell 
(jail) for* the punishment of G\•ll-door^ The ruler of 
the country when Hiuen Tsantc ^dSltod it was a Brahmin 
Ho was perhaps appointed by Harsha of had sGi 70 d tfio 
vacant kingdom and had •boon tolerated bv him Of tho 
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Gu;&ta family which appears to have ruled here in the- 
beginning of Harsha’s reign we shall speak in a note 
It may be stated that the Gupta emperors of Fatal i* 
putra and Ayodhya conquered Malwa and U]jain about 
400 A. D , under Chandra Gupta II. His successors ruled 
Malwa as well as Kathiawar and Gujarat as their coins 
testify With Skanda Gupta the regular Gupta line 
ceased It was overthrown as is well-known by the Huns 
A Budha Gupta, however, ruled between the Jumna and 
the Nerbudda about 480-500 A D as appears from the Bran 
inscription and also from his coins Other branches of 
the Guptas founded by Gupta chiefs must have established 
themselves in the several provinces of their empire and 
we may take it that the family mentioned in the Aphsad 
plate ruled in Malwa at Unain until Deva Gupta the 
bontemporary of Ilajya was killed in the battle with 
him and the kingdom was seized by Harsha in 606 A D 
After that date and between 640 A D a Brahmin king 
may have set himself up or been appointed in Malwa 

After thelfall of the Gupta power and oflBuuba Gupta, 
who ruled betvyeen the Jumna and the Nerbudda, other 
kingdoms might have been formed in this part of the coun- 
try besides Malwa’or U]]ainand HiuenTsang mentions two 
namely, Chichito or Zajoti m what is now Bundelkhand 
the capital being probably at Eran and Mahesvarapura 
which has been identified by many with Gwalior (or per- 
haps^N^rwar) All these three kingdoms go by the name 
of their capitals and were ruled by Brahmin kings who 
may well be originally only Gupta governors subsequently 
assuming kingly status."*^ 

( 

We have thus far noticed the {important kingdoms in 
the west and south of the empire of Harsha and mentioned 
the names and other {particulars of the kings who ruled 
them They were, to ' repeat^ the kingdoms of Kabul> 

_Li :_s L 

1 The klnii In Chichito mlfthClravc been a descendant of the Brahmin kini; Sm 
1 sfiobha of the Parivraia''a family whose Inscription lis Sivcn at 25 in tlie Corp Ins„ Voi 
III, P 115 or he may have been a descendant of Dhyanavlshu whose Inscription lias 
been found at Eran • , 
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Kashmir, Tekka (Pan]ab), Smd, Valabhi, Gur 3 ara, Broach, 
Malwa, UDain, Bundelkhand aud Gwalior Durlabhavar- 
dhana ruled in Kashmir and Sahasi II in Sind At Yalabhi 
the premier Kshatriya king Dhruvabhaia ruled and he was 
the son-in-law of Harsha In Gurjara north or Ra 3 putana 
and in Gurjara south or 'Broach ruled two Kshatriya 
kings, VIZ , a sou of Vyaghramukha and Dadda II, respec- 
tively In what 1C Central India as constituted at present 
three kingdoms, named U]]ain, Zajoti, and Mahesvarapura, 
'besides Molapo or Western Malwa, were ruled by three 
Brahmin kings. All these were probably actually inclu- 
ded in Harsha’s empire and Valabhi and Broach were 
practically so, while Gurjara, Sind, Kashmir and Tekka 
were nominally under Harsha’s suzerainty In Molapo, 
which was also practically under the rule of Harsha, a 
grandson of a Siladitya ruled with certainty 

Before going on to describe the kingdoms of Mid-India 
we must notice a small kingdom not visited by Hiuen 
Tsang, the ruler of which in the beginning of the next or 
■8th century laid the foundation of the Mewad kingdom so 
noted in modern history for its great heroism and its cons- 
tancy to Ra]put traditions This was the email kingdom 
of Eder in the south-west of Mewad, founded by a son of 
Guhaditya of the Valabhi family of Kshatriyas, in the 
middle of the sixth century At this time, 7 e , in the first 
half of the seventh century, the ruler in this family 
as named Nagaditya Siladitya who is mentioned jn an 
inscription dated 646 A D (see Ila 3 putana Gazetteer, 
Mewad Agency, Vol II ) In this family is said to 
have been born Bappa Eawal who in the beginning 
of '^the 8th century seized Ghitod and inaugurated the 
Mewad family of Ra 3 puts as we shall have to relate here- 
after The origin of the Mewad family thus traced to the 
Valabhi kings is doubted by man^y historians, for reasons 
which we shall have to discuss iixjur second volume 

We now come to Mid-India* or what is practically 
the present United Provinces The valley of the Ganges 
and the Jumnar has been the seat of Indo-Aryan civili- 
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nation from ancient times Indo-Aryan mental and 
physical power was developed here and from here the 
Aryans dominated so to speak Northern India or Hindus- 
tan as it IS usuallyr called This part in ancient times was 
called the Madhya Desa from which Sn Krishna says in the 
MahSbharata (Sabha parva) “the Yadavas were so sorry to 
be ousted and whither they pined so vehemently to return ” 
The same name continued down to tlra time of Hiuen' 
Tsang who also calls it Mid-India and Varahamihira also 
makes this part the central division of India The climate 
of this part of the country is or rather was remarkably 
dry and healthy in those days, when it was not cut up by 
numerous canals taken out from the Jumna and the 
Ganges, which while they have added to the fertility of 
the land and insured it against famine, have created a 
malarial climate and detracted much from its salubrity. 
The country then was and still is very fertile and hence 
numerous peoples or kingdoms flourished in this very 
compact territory and rose to pre-eminence in ancient 
times The principal kingdoms here at this time were 
Thanesar and Kanau] both ruled by one and the same 
kcng Harsha Xhese two kingdoms were in fact the ancient 
Kuru and Panchala kingdoms united again as they once 
were under Janamejaya and the combination was natur- 
ally so powerful that Harsha like Janame 3 aya easily 
became the emperor of Hindustan As Harsha usually 
lived at Kanau] that city now rose to the importance, and 
assumed tjm status, of the capital of India This status it 
retained throughout the mediseval period of Indian history 
of which we are treating It had already risen into some 
importance during the days of the Maukhari kings Isapa, 
Sarva and Avantivarma who ruled there during the latter 
half of the sixth century and who established overlordship 
over the eastern portion' of the Gangetic valley, while the 
Vardhanasof Thanesar, %8tabli8h8d overlordship over the 
western The union of 'f'hanesar and Kanau] at once raised 
Kanau]’* to the position of the capital of India now lost 

‘ Kanau) Is now a mere TahslI or Taluka town In the Farukhaliad District U P and 
nolliint but debris remains to attest Its former greatness ‘ 
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I'omplftoly br Pltnlipulm Tlio Litter citv when Hiuen 
T-- inp \i‘?itod It uns in rums and almost deserted It 
liad fini'-hed its role Clmndrapnptn Maurya had raised it 
to tlic jiQsition of the caintnl of India and Asoka liad con- 
lirincd it Siibsoquent d\ na'-tios of emperors do'S'n to the 
(liipfas rospnotod that position, but wlien the G uptas moved 
nut of it for the first time to Avodhyti for a sort of change, 
Us decline began, ^nd wlien Harsha established the court 
of uis empire at Kanau], th it position was finally lost 
b\ It after nai mg thus retained it for about 800 years, ? < 
irotn lOOPC' tnlOOA D KanaU) remained the acknowledged 
c ipital of Indi i during the rest of the period of the early 
history of India Delhi was almost a \illago at this time 
It h id shone once onlr during the brief reign of thoPanda- 
' is in the beginning of Indian history and had then retired 
into shade It came into\ icw again m the lOlh century A D 
\Mtli Anangap'ila who cLainiod to he a descendant of the 
i’inda%as hut remained inferior to Kanaio till the 12th 
conturv when it threw Kanauj into shade with the victory 
of PiithMr'i3a o\or Jn\achnnd The M vhomedans who 
finallv conquered Pritlniraja made Dellii the chief seat of 
their rule and Delhi tins since remained tlnj capital of the 
Indian cinpiro down to this day 

i’his short account of the shifting of the centre of 
political graMty w'ostward along the Gangetic valley from 
P italiputra to Kanau] and from Kaiiauj to Delhi will be 
found interesting In the intcr\al between GOO^rTad* 1200 
A D , Kanau] w^as the accepted capital of India as Arab 
historians of this time also testify, for wdien they speak 
of J-ho capital of Hind they alwavs refer to KanaU] The 
Ii ilo of the empire of Harsha hovered long over the city 
and induced each successive aspirant to imperial power 
to establish his dynasty there dur'ing this period as had 
liappened atPataliputra during the centiiMes preceding and 
as happeneG at Delhi during the ceVituries following The 
( ity of Kanau] consequently acqufred grandeur and acci^- 
niulated riches commensurate watli its dignity. It was at 
tliG height of ifs splendour in the time of Mahmud of 
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Ghazni, who himself observed that it could 3 ustly boast to 
have no equal and that it was full of palaces and temples 
built of marble Even when Hiuen Tsang visited it, it 
was already a greSft city It was, says he, five miles long 
and one mile broad, was very strongly defended and had 
lofty structures everywhere “There were beautiful gar- 
dens and tanks of clear water and in it were collected 
rarities from strange lands ” Kanau] ^^sas so grand in the 
€th century that the Chachanama uses (Trans p 52) “You 
want Kanauj” as a proverb meaning you want the im- 
possible 

• 

In this city reigned Harsha the patron of Bana and 
Hiuen Tsang Thanesar or Srikantha as the country is 
called by Bana, and Kanauj were kingdoms directly under 
Harsha Hiuen Tsang mentions many kingdoms in the 
Gangetic valley besides these two and most of them also 
must have been directly under Harsha’s rule Panyatra 
or modern Alwar was however under a king of the Vaisya 
caste as also Srughna (about Hardwar) and Matipura 
where a Sudra king ruled, and Brahmapura or modern 
Gjarhwal But'' Ahicchatra and Pilosana, Sankasya and 
Ayodhya, Alla*nabad and Kausambi where no kings are 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsang were probably under the direct 
sway of Harsha Along the foot of the Himalayas were 
small kingdoms like Sravasti and Kapilvastu, Ramagrama 
and Kuslnagara where petty chiefs ruled These places 
V ere places of Buddhist worship and hence kept up some 
population , otherwise strangely enough the country was 
desolate Many cultivable and fertile parts of India were 
indeed in ancient times under jungles which have been 
cleared only under the British rule Civilization and 
pro'^penty follo^^ed in ancient days the course of the 
Ganges and the lumna, p,nd away from them were jungles 
infested bj’ eleph,ants The incessant internecine fights 
between oppo'-ing kingsCp/evented the growth of overflow- 
ing population and the means of communication being 
limited, the oxpOrt of grain from India must then have 
boon almost ml Hence the need for extension of cultiva- 
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turn not felt and it i-i no wondoi that oven the cmpiic 
nf llar'^hn \n as bordered, so to speak, on both sides by ido 
fringes of junples along the Hlmala^as on the north and 
the Vindhvas on the south Those jungles provided the 
immense number of elephants required for the armies of 
contending kings Considering this stajo of the country, 
the^■'foro, vro need not ho surprised that there ^^ero 60 000 
oloph ints in the armv of the emperor Harsha alone, while 
there must hn\o Jieen thousands more in those of other 

kings 

Wo \m11 now proceed to describe the kingdoms to 
the e 1 st of Mid-India, or in what are now the provinces of 
Behar and Bengal The first kingdom to notice w'as that 
of ^Nlagadha Huien Tsang relates that before his time 
1 king named Purnaiarm'i who was supposed to be a de- 
scendant of Asoka ruled in Migadha where he had rebuilt 
the wall round the Bodhi tree which had boon thrown 
down bv Sas'inka king of Karnasuvarna Magadha was 
the chief place of Buddhist worship It contained the 
Bodhi tree and Buddha’s footprint stone Besides, the 
Nalandi monastery, the chief seat of Buddhist learning 
was in Magadha Beyond Magadha werc*Hiranyaparvata 
or Monghyr and Champa or Bhagalpur, Kajugal or Raj- 
niahril and Paundravardhana or Rangpur ruled by kings 
of whom we have no information Beyond was Kamarupa 
or Assam which was ruled at this time by Bhaskaravarma 
whose other name was Kumara He was a friend and 
ally of Harsha from the first as we have already dosfjribed 
Strangely enough the accounts of this king’ given by 
Hiuen Tsang and Baiia, two contemporary witnesses 
agree almost to the last detail At page 186 of the Re- 
cords, Vol II, (Watters) we read, “The reigning king ’who 
was a Brahmin by caste and a descendant of Narayana 
Deva was named Bhaskaravar|na, his other name was 
Kumara The sovereignty ha(^ been transmitted in the 
family for 1,009 generations f-^is Majesty w'as a lover 
of learning Men of ability came from afar to study here 
The king though not a Buddhist respected accomplisUed 
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Sramanas,” Bana at page 294,, H. C., says. — 
qsFu^ 1591^ 

^ » cfw^ 5ITFRW JTO w 
Although the name Bhaskaravarraa sounds as 
that of a Kshatriya his being a Brahmin as mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsang may be accepted to be correct Brahmins 
who followed the Kshatriya profession often took a 
Kshatriya name and those who followeduV aisy a professions 
took a Vaisya name The fame of Assam for learning 
continued for some centuries more down to the days of 
Sankara The legendary origin of the family is, of course, 
unhistonoal, but that it was a long-continued family 
may be believed as Assam, being out of the way, must 
have remained undisturbed by the ambitions of con- 
quering heroes We shall have to speak of this Kumara 
again as we have spoken of him before 

We now come to the three kingdoms into which 
Bengal proper was then divided, namely, Karnasuvaina 
(Murshidabad), Samatata (Eastern Bengal) and Tamralipti 
(Midnapur), These were prosperous countries even in 
H;,uen Tsang’ s' time The king in Karnasuvarna before 
Hiuen Tsang ’(/isited it was Sasanka or Narendragupta 
already mentioned as the man who treacherously murdered 
Eajyavardhana and was a persecutor of Buddhism Pro- 
bably he was pardoned by Harsha, as he is shown by 
a Ganjam inscription to be alive and reigning in 619 
A D ( But after his death his kingdom seems to have 
been given to the Kumararaja of Assam For an undated 
inscription of Bhaskaravarma, published in the Dacca 
Eeview 1913 (noted by V Smith), was issued from Karna- 
suvarna Hiuen Tsang does not mention the king ruling 
in Karnasuvarna when he visited it , but the above 
surmise is supportable e^so from the statement of Bana, 
that Harsha anoir^ted Kumararaja a king ( 3T5I 

H. C , p 139 ) tf'n Samatata or Eastern Bengal 
a Brahmin family ruled to which belonged a great Bud- 
dhist saint visited by Hiuen Tsang No particulars of the 
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him They' were Kalinga or Rajaraahendri, Kosala or 
Raipur, Andhra or Warangal, Dhanakakata or Vengi, 
Chola or Nellore, Dravida or Kanchi, Malayakuta 
or Madura, Konkanapura or part of Mysore and northern 
part of the western coast (the capital being probably 
Banavasi above the Ghats) and lasty Maharashtra with its 
capital at Badami, whose king Pulakesin appears to have 
subdued all the other kingdoms noted above, (see Aihole 
and other inscriptions ) The Pallavas ruled in Kanchi or 
Cnola and Dravida, their king at this time being Nara- 
sinha Varman In Malayakuta or Pandya country (Madura 
and Tinnevelly) ruled the line of kings, called the Pandyas 
who like the kings of Assam, ruled therefrom of old In 
Vengi was Vishnu Vardhana, brother of Satyasraya Pula- 
kesin Who the king of Banavasi was we cannot discover 
Probably a prince of the Kadamba family ruled there 
These kingdoms of the south were all tributaries of and 
subordinate to the empire of Pulakesin II who conquered 
them between about 610 and 620 AD By a strange coin- 
cidence this southern empire of Pulakesin which came into 
being at about the same time as that of Harsha in the 
north, also came to an end like its northern rival about 
the middle of the 7th century, Narsinh a Varman of Kanchi 
oonquering and' devastating Badami 
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genf^r.ition*; of the Miukhnris Kfna, SJirva and Susthita, the first t-\\o 
n imc« of 1 Inch ^\e hnd in the Ashirgad Real inscription of Sarva also 
7dit\av rini is ‘-aid, in the seal, to have married Harsha f!uptl?, 
ind ‘•Im appears to liavo been a sister of the contemporaneous Harsha 
ijupt 1 Mahasen i fTiijita must bo taken to liavo lived long or Susthita 
to have a short reign, '’lienee his generation covers tavo of the Varmas 
a, Inch IS not improbable GrahavarmS and Madhava Gupta, son of 
M,-hrsena being contemporaneous with and almo-,t of the same age as 
Har^-ha 

Itis possitile to deduceafew salient facts abiJut the history of this lino 
of 'I ml h in 1 mgs from these three records, namely the Aphsad inserip- 
loa the Ashirgad S( il and the Deo Barnak inscription (Corp Ins.Vol 
III hos 42,47 ind 40) In the first place thi-. lino of kings becahio 
pcrtcrful in the d lys of IsSnavarmS who for the first time is called 
Mah'irajldhiraj,!, the three before him being called Maharajas only in 
tin A'-hirg id '■( al The seal issigns the title Maukhari for the first time 
to his son S ir\ n. arm"! In the Aphsad inscription also while his f itlier 
l‘-an ivarraa is nuntionid bv name, his son is tailed by the simple name 
of the M lukhari Thus barvavarma appears to have been a greater 
king th.in his f ither and he and probably his father also fought with the 
Huns His dominions or rather overlordship extended south upto 
Ashind 1 here his sral was discovered and also east as far as Bengal 
1 here as stated in the Deo Barnak inscription ho confirmed a grant 
given by Bllnditya of Magadha to a sun temple which indicates that 
the dominion of ESlSditja's successors had boon substituted by that of 
barvat arml of Kaiauj The same grant was confirmed by the grandson of 
Sarsavarma namtd AvantivarmS, the father of GrahavarmS brother-in- 
law of Harsha 
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■troublesome lu the first phoe BSna in the Harsha Charita disiinijilv 
says that it ^7as a king of Malava ^^ho attacked Kanaiij 
fTTcim (H C,p 251), also 

(H C,p 303) Clearly therefore a ling of 
Malava attacked Grahavarma, and Bhandi shoa\ed Harsha the peoph of 
thatMalaaa king enchained (the king himself Eeing probablv killed 
after his defeat by Eitjva ) Noaa in the Madhiibana inscription of Harsha 
Hajva rs said to have punished kings like De\a Gupta Rajaa m his 
short life fought onlv two battles one a\ith the Huns and the other aiith 
the Malava king who ha^ murdered Grahai nrma Putting the two to- 
gether the name of this Millava king, therefore, vas oleaily Deva 
Gupta Noav in the Aphsad insonp ‘1011 above mentioned, we have the 
names of members of a Gupta famih v ho V ere the hereditaiv enerai<^s 
of the Varmas of Kanau] and It contains also the name ofMadhava the 
companion of Harsha This faniilv may, therefore, be taken to be the 
familv of the Guptas of M.tlai a though in this inscription the cointn af 
"the Guptas is not mentioned, nor unfortunately the name of Deva Gupti 
And we mav accept the ingenious guess made bv Dr Hoernle ( J K A S 
1904) that Deva Gupta vas Madhavt s brother, with some changes to be 
noted further on 

The fact IS there is no other explanation possible The Harsha - 
Charita plainly states that the two princes, EumSra and Madhava, 
called Guptas who were given by PrabhSkaravardhana to his sons 
Rajya and Harsha, to be their companions were or sons of 

the king of Malava This Madhava Gupta who was the companion of 
Harsha IS very probably the Madhaa a Gupta of the Ajtfasad inscription 
■for he IS expressly described there to be desirous of tiie company*t oi 
Harsha ( w ) Moreover from the description of 
"Madhava as a tall imposing fair young man, given by BSna in the 
Harsha-Chanta in detail differing from that of KumSra one is inclined 
■to infer that Bana had in his mind the fact that this Madhava subse- 
quently became a well-known king But a difficulty presents itself here 
namely, how could the king of Malain attack Grahavarma, wjnle^ the 
king s own brothers were the attendants of R5]ya and Harsha, the 
brother-in law of GrahavnrmS ’ The guess of Dr Hoernle seem^ to be 
acceptable that they were on mimical terms and it may be supplemented 
by the suggestion that KumSra andMSdhava were not merely the younger 
'brothers of Deva Gupta, but were his half-brothers or sons by another 
wife of Mahasena Gupta There is always ill-filling even in ordinary 
families between half-brothers, and in royal families in India such 
brothers are usually at deadly enmity Cy this suggestion is also 
removed the difficulty of explaining why tlrfe sons of* king were given 
as companions of the sons of another king ^umSra and Madhava had 
no right to the throne being younger sons and their presence in MSlava 

O 

■■ If w c take this to mean fight with Harsha, he is stIU Harsha^s contemporarj 
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wa^not very palatable to the eldest son and heir-apparent Dova Gupta 
who was most likely an impetuous man In fine the story of the 
MSlavaraja in oonneotion with Harsha may be told thus A Gupta 
family starting from Krishna Gupta reigned at ITjjain or some other 
place in Malava and were the hoieditarv enemies of the Maukharis of 
Kanauj They were Connected bv marriage with the Vardhana family 
of Thanesar, Prabhakaravardhnna’s mother MahSsena Guptd (mention- 
ed in the Sonpat seal of Harsha) being a sister of Mahasena Gupta of 
Malwa The last had a long reign and had his eldest son Dova Gupta by 
one wife and two younger sons KuinSra and Madhava by another wife 
These he sent to his sister s son Prabhakara to seek their fortune 
Mahasena Gupta died a little before PrabhSkara and Deva Gupta be 
Came king of Malwn When Prabhakara died suddenly and Rujya and 
Haisha and GrahavarmS were left young and inexperienced, Deva Gupla, 
as usual mth his family, suddenly attacked GrahavarmS and killed him 
RSjva with Bhandi and KumSra, half-brother of Deva Gupta attacked 
Deva Gupta and defeated him and seized all his treasure and put his men 
and famih in chains for his dastardly treatment of RSjyashrl RSjya 
and KurnSra both being subsequently killed treacherously by Sasaiika 
Harsha became king of Thanesar and came and took from Bhandi the 
charge of the booty and prisoners and the army of elephants of the MSlava 
king It seems probable that for the great crime of Deva Gupta the 
kingdom of Mfilava was seized by Harsha for a time at least and not 
given to MSdhava to whom it properly belonged It appears so clearly*- 
from the Harsha-Ohanta where Bana says 

which means that the booty including the throne or 
was taken^possession of by Harsha and handed over to his officers 
and not to MHdhava who must have been retained by Harsha as his com- 
panion during all the time he conquered Northern India and founded his 
empire Subsequently, as Emperor, Harsha must have put MSdhava in. 
possession of some eastern kingdom on the bank of the Ganges for the 
Aphsad inscription of Adityasena and other inscriptions seems to indi- 
cate thaf Adityasena s country lay in Bengal Since this family m 
Bengal had nothing to do with Deva Gupta his name does not appear in 
the genealogy of Adityasena For, as MSdhava did not succeed to Deva 
Gupta, his half-brother, at all, Deva Gupta’s name has properly been 
omitted In the kingdom of D3}ain when Hiuen Tsang visited it there 
was a Brahmin king ruling This Brahmin king may either have seated 
himself on the vacant thi one beingtoleratedbyHarsha or he may evenhave 
been appointed by Harsha the Emperor as MStpigupta was appointed to 
Kashmir by Ya^odhariha WlcramSditya of the Mandsaur inscription 
Thus the difificulty Oieated Wthe mention of a Brahmin king in Uyjain 
by Hiuen Tsang is also removed and reconciled with the story of the 
Harsha-Ohanta Or we may take Deva Gupta’s capital to be some other 
town like VidisS v/hioh IS also a portion of Malwa Both Bapa and 
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"Hiuen Tsaijg are contemporarv and reliable narrators and their 
ments lan only be reconciled in this -vray 

The line of ilSlnva kings so to sav became extinct tvith Deva Gupta 
and the line of the Guptas of Magadha, as the Cor Ins,Vol III styles 
It, continued in the person of MSdhava We may give the two lines as 
follows from the Aphsad and other inscriptions given in this \ olume and 
even assign some dates with corroboration, as one inscription contains a 
date 66, presumably of the Harsha Era We give the Thanesar and 
Kanau] lines also for comparison 

Thanesar Malwa Sanau] 

(Sonpat seal No 52) (Aphsad inscription and (Aphsad inscription 
Deo Barnak insciiption) and Ashirgad seall 

1 Kpishiia Gupta 

2 Harsha Gupta 

I 

3 JTvita Gupta fights with 1 IsvaravarmS 

I 

1 RS^yavardhana 4 Kum5ra Gupta „ 2 IsSnavarma 

2 Aditvavardhana 5 Dumodara Gupta „ 3 Sarvavarmi 

m M ahasena GuptI | 

3 Prabhakaravardhaiia b Mahasena Gupta „ 4 Susthitavarma 

\ I I 

I I I I 5 Avantivarm i 

RSjyavar- Harsha- De\a Gupta Mldhava 1 

dhana killed vardhana killed 606 Gupta of 6 Grahavarm" 
606 A D king 606 A D Magadha killed 606 A D 

A D (Malwa king- | c, 

dom line Aditjasena • 

closed) A D 672 

i 

Deva Gupta 
Vishnu Gupta 
Jivita Gupta 

t’orp Ins Vol III, plate No 42, mentions the erecno®i dt an 
image at NalandS in the regin of Adityasena in the year 6b (of Harsha 
Era presumably) t c 672 A D , which is not inconsistent -with the story 
we have sketched above M5dhava may either he supposed toha\e 
come* to power and established himself in Magadha after Hnrshli s 
-death or during his lifetime as stated before 

The theory of Dr Hoernle aboutDeta Gupta is objected to hv 
Pandurang Shastri Parakhi in his Marathil'Life of Harsha He thinks 
that MahSsena GuptS could not have been the -sister of MahSsena 
Gupta as in thrft case the sons of the latder Kumara and Madhata 
become the brothers of Prabhakaravardhana, being his maternal uncle s 
sons and therefore uncles of Rljva Harsha and oould not therefore 

have bowed to them when introduced, as stated h\ Buna But this is 

« • 
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nof correct Although seniors, even a king s sons, when they come ;n 
a subordinate position, have to bow to the master king The master 
king and his sons are above all relations in point of etiquette I have 
seen even a grand-father bow to his daughter's son, the latter being the 
king Secondly, Par^khi does not believe that Deva Gupta was Mah5- 
sena Gupta’s son, but there can be no other person ( if we bear in mind 
the Mcidhuban inscription of Harsha ), intended bv Bapa when Jie says 
that It was a MSlava Ra 3 a who attacked Grahavarma Thirdly, Vincent 
Smith also does not accept Dr Hoernle’s theorv as a whole and especi- 
ally that part of It which brings in biladit\a 'of Malwa mentioned by 
Hiuen Tseng This last portion of Dr Hoernle's theory, no doubt, has 
to be abandoned as I shall show later on In fact, SilSditya cannot 
come in to attack GrahavarmS, for his Malwa would be different from 
the Malwa of Deva Gupta Bana must be taken to use the word Mala- 
va in one sense only though the Mslava of Hiuen Tsang and the 
Mdlava of Bana may be taken to be different Vhat I mean is this 
Buna says that Kumara and MSdhava were the sons of a Malava king 
( ) and that Grahavarma was killed bj or king of 

Malava who was himself subsequently defeated by RSjya m battle 
In these two statements of Bana MSlavd must mean the same kingdom 
and not different kingdoms as Dr Hoernle takes b> introducing 
Siladitya along with Deva Gupta BSna’s statements clearly require 
that KumSra and Madhava were brothers of Deva Gupta and that they 
belonged to the same kingdom, which mav be taken to be Ujjain or some 
other town in eastern Malwa Thus, we have to give up that part of 
,Dr Hoernle s thGory which brings in Siladitva We have also to give 
up the further pbrtion of his theory which makes Yasomatl ( Queen of 
Prabhakaravardhana), a sister of Siladitva and daugher of Yasodhanna 
In the first place we find names of a sister and brother have some por- 
tion in common but not of a father and daughter And, secondly and 
more particularly when Yasomatrs brother is described by BSna as 
bringing Bhandi to PrabhSkara he simplv saj s T eimr ' ji ■grar Had he been 
a king and a king of so great a fame at Siladitya, BSnatbe contemporary of 
Harsha Would certainly have mentioned the name of the king or at least 
affixed some epithet indicating his high position It appears from this 
plain reference that Yasomatl was not the daughter of a great king but 
some SHmanta king and hence her brother is mentioned without any 
distinction * Moreover from Ya^omatFs lamentation at the time of 
burning herself (in 606 AD) her father and mother appear to have 
been then still alive , see H C , page 230 Under this view, therefore, 
Bhandi is not the son of a %reat king, but a mere SSmanta and expects 
not to rise to a higher posi^ibn than that of a Coramander-m-Chief And 

' ”” 

Even if tht epithet * 11 * WIvS applied to TsIiH'Tt by Bana (H p. 1^6) be 

intcrp-eted literally ffiis brother who brought Bhandi must be taken to be a jounger 
brothe- not entitled to royal epithets. His plain mention requires this as also his hand 
ing over his son to seek his for one r 
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further we are not reduced to fhe necessity of believing that he foyght 
against his own father SilSditya and had the hardihood or inbumanity 
to present to Harsha the family and dependents enchained, and the 
treasures and even the throne of his own father without an\ feeling J 
think this part of Dr Hoernle’s theory must be abandoned for v e avoid 
n great many diEBculties bv making YasoiuatT not the sister of SilSditya 
of !Mnlwa but of some Samanta ruler Histheor\, boa\e\er that Deva 
Gupta was a brother of Kumara and Mddha\a seems to me to be accept- 
able and explains Buna's references properly as shown above 

> —Sir Vincent SiSith on the Maukharis and the Guptas 

At page 312 (3rd edn ) of his Earl\ Historv of India Sir Vincent 
Smith observes "These ‘later Guptas of Mngadba 'as fhe\ are called 
b^ Archaeologists shared the rule of that proMnce with another dvnasty 
of rajas who had names ending in ‘Varman and belonged to a clan 
called Maukhari The territorial di\ ision between the two d\ nasties 
ciniiotbo defined preciseh Their relations with one another were 
sometimes friendlv and sometimes hostile, but the few details known 
ire of little importance ” Now it is clear from the abo\ e that Sir V. 
Smith refers to the klaukharis and the Guptas discussed in the above 
two notes It seems, however, clear to me that the Maukharis originally 
belonged to Kanauj That their kingdom was Kanauj is certain troin 
the statements of BSna GrahavarmS was ittaeked and killed there 
His father was Avantii arms from Bana s statement This Avantivar- 
ma was a grandson of Sarvavarma as seems \ erv probable from the Deo 
Barnak inscription The seal of Sarva%arma foundut Ashirgad giv^ 
the genealogy of this line of kings which has been gi^en above These 
M lukhari kincs thus ruled at Kanauj and held extensu e sw a\ The 
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gvnally by BSlSditya, by San, avarmS and again by AvantivarmS It 
■was after Harsha’s death that this Fway of the Maukharis of Eanauj 
m Bengal -was substituted by that of the later Guptas of Magadha as 
they are called by Archreologists This part of my theory about the 
Maukharis seems to me to be well founded and strong As to my 
surmise that the later'’Gupta line originally came from Malwa, I cannot 
speak -with the same certainty If MSdhava of the Aphsad inscription 
IS a brother of Devagupta, then he came undoubtedly from Malwa But 
if not we may treat his line as ruling from before in some portion of 
Magadha All the same Devagupta who killed^^ Grahavarma and who 
was killed by Bdjya certainly belongs to Malwa We may well ima- 
gine that a Gupta line set itself up in Malwa after the disruption of the 
Gupta empire and alivays fought with the Maukharis of Kanauj for 
supremacy Devagupta may also be, with fitness, assigned to the line 
of Gupta princes of whom Bhavagupta of 580 A D t\as one Madhava 
and KumSra the companions of Harsha and RSjya must in that case be 
taken to belong to this line of Malwa kings, that is the Madhava of 
Harsha-Chanta must be taken to be different from the Madhava of the 
Aphsad inscription These Guptas of the Aphsad inscription even if 
assigned to Magadha may also have had fights with the Maukharis of 
Kanauj who were as we have said above the overlords of the eastern 
portion of the Gunta empire 

We must lastly take intooonsideration the fact noted in the account 
given by Mr Burn of “ some coins of the Maukharis ” in J R A S 1906 
at page 843 referred to by Sir V A Smith in a foot-note here These 
coins were found ifti a village named Bhitaura in the Zilla of Fyzabad 
in Oudh They atie coins of IsanavarmS, SarvavarmS and AvantivarmS 
and of Harsha, PratSpa^ila and SilSditya as deciphered from the legends 
They also contain dates which with dates on coins previously found are 
for Isanavarma 54, 55 for Sarva 58 (formerly found) 234, 23 ( now found ) 
and 57 which may be read as 67 and 71 (formerly found) and 250 (now found) 
for AvantivarmS On the coins of Harsha, PratSpa^ila and Siladitya 
the figures in the opinion of Mr Burn " stand for regnal years ” The 
three digitefigures on the Varmi coins now found are clearly Gupta 
years The previous figures are not well explained and Mr Bum seeks 
to explain them by reference to a supposed era started by Brahmagupta 
in 499 A D when exactly 3600 years had expired from the begninipg of 
the Kali age Whatever that era may be, the dates extending over 
three digits, now found, are clearly Gupta era figures and in the opinion 
of Mr Burn this use of the Gupta era may indicate a temporary subjec- 
tion to, or alliance with Gup'iJas But it seems to me that no such in- 
ference IS necessary “ Indeed Independent kings use the era of an empire 
which has just passed away,' simply because the people are accustomed 
to use that era The Valabhisused the Gupta era not because they 
were subject to the Guptas, but because they established their kingdom 
in a part of the country whence the Gupta empire had just passed away 
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TrnH\ here the people ^\e^e neen'^fomot! to use the Gupta ora Ap tliey 
■uere not po^\e^ful ciiourh totound an cn of their oa\n they used tlie 
Gupta cr i in U'-e inionc tlic people e Inn^ cite an instance quite 
uiaroiiroavn tinio'; Jlu' M >ratha'- u«ed the Fash er'* and even tlie 
Fisli ind M ahoiued 111 rnonths thouKh ihe\ as eye independent and o\ eii 
after the Mojrul pass < r \ Helhi ss »s reduced to a phantorn because tlio 
people s\ ere aeru^t oiiipd to til It «rt ind those months Even the British 
Used that era for ^oiiio inu The'-e rein irks Ippls also to the form of 
the coins A sueecedinp rule ireneralK topics the form, the ss eight and 
even the legends or ay pe ir mu of the toms of a preceding rule hec ius( 
the people ire act iistmncd to the sifjht of such coins The rupee of the 
British IS formed iftir the fishionof the Mogul coin rather than of 
their OSS n coins in Brit am I offer these remarks of courst ssithdifTi- 
dcnco hut I mis coiui-inil th it tho use of the Gupta era does not 
nccessarils indii ne vulijection to the Guinas In fict in tho time of 
the Maul Inns tho Gupia • mpire ind rule had passed assav Toms 
mind these coins support the theors ilreads propounded, naracls tint 
tho M lukli iris '•uctiomd o the rule of the Guptas in the Gnngetic 
provinces The findnuj of th> com m the FsrahidDis net, like tho 
Taunpur m'-cripiion of Ivfinc irtii'i shoss s the extent of tlu ir ss\ as The 
genealogs disclosed in t]|,. ,l oftirsasarmfi found at Asliirgad is also 
ss ell supported hs tho.aiiis md Isln is irmii barvavarml and As anti- 
s' irni'T seem to hi tfu threi powerful kings of this famils And the 
dates of tho coins no V '.umd ire not inconsistent v itli our theors as 
the com of As inns inn'i t ni sscll mike him a contemporars of Pra- 
hhlkaras ardhan 1 of Thanks m md his son Grab? s arm-T a son-in-lass 
of tho latter For if m itKi 250 certamls i Gtiptrvcra figure ssohhve 
J-diT-s 71?= TdtV for tv aiitivirniT Supposing it to 6c a date of Avanti- 
varml s rule svo liisp GrahivirtnT seated on tho throne ofKanuajin 
GOG A D t c about 57 %eirs itter this, svhich is not at all improbable 
234 G E for birs'ic irm i iciin meins 234 + 319=553 A D, a date 
consistent ss itli the Virnia i mills tree and also ss ith the general histors 
of India as sketched ibosc Whatever era tho tsvo digit dates mas 
be m, svo thml conculcring the other dates, that these foms 'support 
practicalls the theor\ propounded here about the Varmas and there is 
nothing inconsistent cMth their hiving ruled in Zanauj, as Bana makes 
them do 

I-^THE D4TE OF HaUSHA S BiRTH 

Tho date of the birth of Harsha can be dehnitely determined from 
data given bs Bana in his Harsha-Char^ta Being given bs a person, 
who ssas himself at the court of Harsh'', these dgta may be looked upon 
as reliable »At page 183 H C„ sse find'er^fsi stf^ liTTn 

<1 

This shows that Harsha was born m the^month of Jyesthr?, on 
the 12th of the dark fortnight sshen the moon was in the ZrlttikSs, and 
G 
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at thi hour when night was entering on her youth (i e , about 10 p m ) 
Astronomical oalculations made on the basis of these data, by my friend 
Professor Apte of the Victoria College, Lashkar, show that the moon 
was at 10 p m , in the Erittikas on the 12th of Jvestha Vadya Saka 511 
(589 A D ) as also on tl^e 12th of Jvestha Vadva Saka 512 (590 A D) 
The latter year seems the more probable of the two, as in the former the 
Dvadashi set in after sunrise If we accept the latter year Harsha was 
16 years complete in October 606 a D when he ascended the throne of 
Thanesar and from which date his era is believed to have commenced The 
month Jyestha mentioned bv Bana must here be taken to bo an AmSnta 
month, t e , month ending with the new moon , which seems somewhat 
strange as Bana coming from Northern India should have used the 
northern reckoning with the PUrnimunta months ending with the full 
moon But the PhrnimBnta month Jyestha Vadya would be Amanta 
VaishSkha Vadya 12, on which day neither in 589 nor in 590 A D as 
Professor Apte has found the moon was in the ErittikSs There is 
another point also rather suspicious as neither in 589 nor in 590 A D on 
J\ estha Vadya 12 were all the planets in their Ucoha or Ascendant as 
Bana savs they were (See pwtptt 

page 184, H C) Perhaps this was the 
exaggeration of the court astrologer or else when Harsha was born his 
future greatness was not known and only when ins subsequent greatness 
entitled him to a good horoscope was one manufactured for him by the 
court astrologer The position of the planets as calculated for Jyestha 
Vadya 12, 589 and 590 A D are as follows, according to Professor 
Apte’s calculations — 

<1 

Jyestha Vadya 12, 589 A D Jyestha Vadya 12, 590 A. D 

(4o ghati) 10 P M , Tuesday (4o ghati) 10 P M Sunday 
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Although from the ubove, BSqa's testimoney regarding the position 
of the planets is found to be ur/re^liable, his date of birth cahnot be so asr 
Harsha’s birthday celebrations* must have taken place every year as- 
emperor’s birthdays usually are and there could have been no mistake 
about It , 
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T o Imd tlio c\Tt f English date and for the purpose of corroboration 
1 nn ''Olf nindc cnlcul It ions from Sewell md Dcxit s t ihlos for tho j ears 
A 1> 'ibS 'ib‘1 \nd 0^1 I ilso found fh it V-iishnklm Vadya would 
not '-uit as Knttikis md D\ id ishT do not fill together m anj of these 
soars hut tho\ come together on .T% csih i VatK * in the sears 58^ and 
"leii P irticiil iris in 5’I0 A D there is Ds id i‘-hi from suorise and the 
rithi lists tor 22 hours md more, kpittiklnakshatr i heginning at 
ihi lit -I hours after sunrise This si ir, tlurefore, suits the rotiuirements 
mi'st carreetls an 1 tlje t orresponding ] nglish date and daj are Sundav 
■Itli Jum. 590 A D 

5— Bsss ON UvUsHa’S FNPIOITS 

Mthiuigh B'm i h is not descrihid the Jiinn^mni of II irsh i, there is 
I P iss m the Harsh i-Charita of gre it tmiiort mce from which our 
St iti milts ihoutitdinsi I onsidor ihle su]U)ort B ma s brothers in isk- 
mr him to rel ite to till 111 the lifi of H irsh i extol thogreit exploits of 
t\ie sespscor lu i\us usauucr 

“ -iE? T?;i^rir ^qaii icT1^»^ci i 

:ei £TRr i 

-El fH’FTJT Tnq'rrTcifHn’ ^ ' 

JET T^JT'-R'^ TiiWi i , 

'■ET EITFIt'I?! qRwifTT ETPTIET t” (H C p 1>39) 

AH these sentences in double meaning and poetical in a s\as sshich 
IS onl\ jiossihle in Sanskrit hut the sense as applicable to Hnrsha is 
serv import int m this Inquirs md mas he giseii as follosss — "He the 
toiiqueror hs force made the scseral kings their allies or supporters 
being iiit off, immov ible (in their kingdoms) He tho lord of all peoples 
p irdoned ( md alloss ed to rule) ill kings md chieftains He* th** great- 
est of ill men h ising conquered the king of Sind, made hi's svealth his 
ossn He of great phs sical strength let off the great elephant ifter 
hasingrele isod from its trunk the king (Kumura) He the great emperor 
anointed Kiimlra a king He the supreme lord exacted tribute from the 
inaccessible land of the Himllas a mountains Ho the protector of all 
peoples appointed protectors md governors of peoples in the ses eral 
directions From this passage ss e glean not only the information that 
Harsha conquered all the kingdoms of Hindustan but that ho allowed 
the conquered kings to rule them under, his suriiVnintx Some particu 
lar countries are ilso mentioned as liumbiVd, namelv, Sind and Kashmir 
or perhaps Nepal which must bo the countrv in the inaccessible Hijpa- 
lavas which paid tribute to him The king anointed bv him must be the 
KumararHja of Assam whom perhaps being his first ally and willing 
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riendthe raised to a higher dignity by cro-wning him himsef, or gave him 
the kingdom of SasSnka as mentioned further on The letting off of the 
elephant is explained by the commentator by mentioning a legend that 
the Kumararaja was once seized by the riding elephant of Harsha with 
bis trunk, and that Hars^ia who was a man of great personal prowess 
and courage rescued him hy cutting off the elephant’s trunk with his 
sword, the trunkless elephant being thereafter let off m the jungles 
Lastly Harsha maintained his vast empire under his subjection and 
-without disturbance not only by his constant movements to and fro 
with a strong army of elephant and horse but he had his own governors 
*0 collect tribute and to maintain lav and order appointed in all direc- 
tions much like the present Political Agents maintained by the British 
Government in Native States This passage thus gives very import- 
ant information which coming from an ev e witness is of special value 

6— SILA.DITYA OF MOLAPO 

According to the description of this king given by Hiuen Tsang he 
began to rule in 530 AD and died 'n 580 A D^ and thus lived about 
6 I years before his visit m 640 A D In the R&jatarangini we have 
the mention of a Siladitva of Malwa, son of VikramSditya, who was 
driven out of his capital by his enemies but who was restored to bis 
throne by Pravarasena 11 of Kashmir (Raj Book 1^11, 330 ) Was he 
the same king as mentioned by Hiuen Tsang ? It is conceded by Stem 
that while the history of Kashmir given by Kalhana is reliable from 
the Karkota dynasty onwards, previous to it the dates and history 
givfln by Kalhana arfe not so This view is borne out also by the con- 
temporary evidence of Hiuen Tsang For when be was m Kashmir a 
Karkota king was evidently ruling there The Records state "Being 
protected by a dragon the kings crowed over their neighbours ’ From 
the date of Durlabha Vardhana given by Kalhana this king appears to 
be on the throne of Kashmir when Hmen Tsang visited it His date as 
given by Kalhana is 3677 of the Laukika era or 602 A D Now before ^ 
this king, Kalhana mentions five rulers upto Pravarasena II as follows 
proceeding backwards — 

Name Laukika Year Length of reign 


1 B5laditya , . 

3641 

36 

2. Vikraraaditya 

3597 

42 

3 RanSditya 

3299 

300 

4 Lakhana / 

3288 

13 

5 Yudhishthiru II j- ^ 

3246 

39 

6 Pravarasena II f 

3186 

60 


Thus Pravarasena II according to Kalhana came to the throne in 
•3186 L E or III A D He took vhe kingdom from Mfitpigupta who was 
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^ •» 

sent to rule Kashmir during an interregnum b\ Vikram3dit% a of Malwa, 
on Vikrama’s death Kalhana takes tins Vikrama to be the first 
VikramaMho founded the era of 57 B 0 This makes Vikrama die at 
least ifter II 1-^57 = 16S vears of rule Inch is an obvious absurditv 
There is also the absurdity of Ranaditva ruling for 300 a ears in this 
da nasta’^ of kings All this hopeless confusum has b’en caused by 
Kalhana s mistake in giving up the original tridition fortunately pre- 
sera ed by Kalhana himself that YiLramaditva Sakari ir the first Vik- 
i ima saas a diSerent person from the one aaho sent Matrigupta to rule 
oaeiKashmii The first Vikrama according to the tradition reiected 
ba^ Kalhana avas a relative and a contemporara of a previous king of 
Kashmir by name PratSpaditya If aae take the Vikramaditya aaho 
sent Matrigupta to Kashmir to be Yasodharma V ishnu-Vardhana of 
Malava avho defeated the Huns in 528 A D and established an empire 
oa er the aahole ofNothern India as stated in his Mandsaur pillai in- 
scription aae get at some reliable histora and dates and ave are supported 
also ba' the evidence of Hiueu Tsang For Hiuen Tsang relates that 
aahenhe a isited Kashmir the capital of that country a\ as nearly built 
and the traa eller speaks of the neaa capital as distinct from the old 
Noaa it is certain that Pravarasena II founded the present capital 
Srinagar called also from him Pravarapura When Hiuen Tsang 
visited Kashmir in G31 A D, \ae may take it that this new capital a\ as 
not, a ot a hundred years old Thus Pravarasena’s coming to the 
throne must he placed some time after 531 AD — a time wnich is not 
inconsistent a\ith the date of Vikramaditya Yesodharma of the Mand- 
saur pillar inscription of 533 A D We must give up the genealogy and 
history of the later Gonardiya kings given by Kali^ana altogether and 
take two or three salient facts only ascertain, napiely, that Pravala 
sena II founded the new capital of Kashmir about 540 A D , that Vikra- 
maditya Yasodharma had sent a Inan named Mfl^rigupta to rule 
Kashmir before this Pravarasenaand that Pravarasena assisted Vikra- 
maditya’s son Pratapa^Ila, also called Siladitya, to regain bis kingdom 
lost owing to his ei-pulsion by enemies This Prathpasila named also 
SilHditya may thus have been the Siladitya of Malwa who is^mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsang as ruling in Molapo , 

But there is one difficulty Hiuen Tsang states^ that th^S king of 
Valabhi, son-in-law of Harsha, was a nephev of the Siladitya of Malwa 
If Bilitditya of Malwa after a rule of about 50 years, died 60 vears before 
640 A D , 1 c , about "80 A D , and was a son of VikramSditva who must 
be supposed to have died about 530 A D , how can his nepheu be in 6.0 
A D a young man? If v e suppose that nephew stands here for a sister s 
son, even then this relationship cannot be^ccepted if we bear in mind the 
disparity of age between a supposed si'^tar of SilSditva whose father 
died sav about 530 A D , and Dhruvabhata* of Valabhi who was a young 
man of twenty-h\ e or thirty in 630 AD Of course, if we take Hii^en 
Tsang’s Siladitya of Malv a to be a different persfm from the son of 
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YikramSdity a I't IS possible to conceive that he had a sister from -whom 
Dhruvabhata was born in the Valabhi farnily The conclusion is that 
the identity of SilSditya of Malwa viith the PratSpasila SilSditya, son of 
VikraniSdilya mentioned by Kalbana in the Ea^ataranginT, is a matter of 
considerable doubt 

If tbe identity 16 , however, acceptedf the history of the -rtestern 
portion of Malwa becomes very easy and straight and we may believe 
that tbe line of the great Emperor who defeated the Huns did not be- , 
come obscure for a hundred years at least, but ruled in Western Malwa 
to which country we may properly assign Mandsaur whore his Jayastam- 
bha was found At the time of Hiuen Tsang’s visit, the grandson of tbis 
SilSditya must have been ruling, for Hiuen Tsang relates that Siladnva 
-who was a most devout Buddhist had built a temple of Buddha near his 
palace “The fine work had been continued for successive generations 
without interruption' (Records Watters, Vol II, page 242) The tem- 
ple must have been added to in this wav, for at least three generations, 
when Hiuen Tsang visited Malwa The dynasty may be, thus, supposed 
to have ruled Western Malwa from before 528 to 640 A D , for certain 
Of course, the mention of successive generations of SilSditya by Hiuen 
Tsang makes it impossible to believe with Dr Hoernle that this biladitya 
could have been alive m 606 A D , to attack GrahavarmS As we have 
already said the attacker of Grahavarma was Devagupta alone 

Dr Hoernle’s idea that SilSditya of Molapo was a Pro-Hunic king 
seems also to be difficult of acceptance I believe the only basis for 
his supposition IS that he invoked the assistance of Pravarasena II of 
Kashmir But Pravarasena II was not a Hunic king Even if we be 
here that his father'^was Toram5na he was not according to Kalhana a 
on of Mihirakula ^ I do not think Dr Hoernle’s reference here to the 
Rdjataranginl bears this out ToramSna was the younger brother of 
Hirapya, who imprisoned him for striking coins in his own name His 
pregnant wife escaped and gave birth to Pravarasena After Hiranya s 
death therefore, there was an interregnum for a time during which 
Matngupta was appointed ruler by VikramSditya Pravarasena coming 
of age, secefvered his kingdom onVikramSditya’s dealh from Matngupta 
If wo believe'Kalhanaf s story, then, Pravarasena was not a Hume king 
And Pravarasena assisted Siladitya to regain his kingdom, with the 
probable object of recovering the throne of Kashmir kings which Vikrama 
had removed to Malwa as mentioned in Raj III, 331 < 

If we keep Kalhana aside we may say that there was in Kashmir an 
nterval of foreign rule, probably under tbe Huns, which Vikrama broke 
and MStrigupta was appointedcby him to rule it, there being no claimant 
available Pravaraseija hearing of Vikrama’s death and claiming the 

And this may be done by takin/* ihe word nephew to mean thailDhmvabhala 
fatber and Siladitya of Malwa were brothers m tbe senselthat they were tbe sons of two 
full listers 

' I 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE PEOPLE 

Before proceeding further it is necessary, as it would 
be convenient, to describe the condition of India which 
obtained at this time in all its details The reign ofHar- 
sha was, so to speak, a brilliant ending to a period which 
was passing away Like the flame that bursts into brilli- 
ance before it expires, the condition of the country in the 
days of Harsha was flattering in every respect But the 
hey day of Aryan civilization had been reached and the 
medieeval period of Ancient Indian history was to com- 
mence, in which Indo-Aryan civilization had its decline 
and its fall It would, therefore, be interesting as well as 
proper at this place to take a stock of the condition of the 
country at this time, in order that we may see whence and 
wherefore India or rather Indo-Aryans declined and fell 

Fortunately, the materials for taking such a survey of 
the condition of the country are ample and reliable In 
the first place we have the Records of the Chinese traveller 
Hiuen Tsang 's^ho was a minute observer and a detailed re- 
corder Secondly, we have the Harsha Chanta of Bana, 
another contemporary writer of eminence and credibility 
The value of the Harsha Chanta has been much under- 
estimated by European scholars who cannot go to the 
original His praise of Harsha is characterised by Sir 
Vincent^ Smith, in constrast with that by Hiuen Tsang, as 
fulsome and his performance is described as irritating, 
although his power as a writer is admitted and his de- 
scriptions are conceded as vivid But if one dives beneath 
the gingle of his words and the hyperbole of his concepts 
one finds in the Hasha Chanta an immense amount of de- 
tailed information about the condition of the country 
which can only oome fr/im a minute and accurate observer 
of things I cannot bu[t remark here that I have drawn 
much of my inspiration and information from Bana’s 
Harsha Chanta' and in depicting particularly the state of 
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the oountry and the people I shall have constantly to fefer 
to him These two great authorities for this period are 
supplemented and supported oy epigraphic and other 
materials for constructing a detailed ^description of the 
country at tins time We proceed first to describe the 
people of India, or rather their race and their castes, their 
appearance and their occupations 

Wo \\ ill begin,* of course, \Mth the description recorded 
by Hiiien Tsang After stating that India was called 
Shintu or Hintu (a name which carresponds with the 
Sind and Hind of the Arabs ) Hiiien Tsang says ‘Among 
the various claii'' and castes of the country, the 
Erahmins were purest and most esteemed, so from their 
evcellent reputation the name Brahmins’ country had 
come to be a popular one for India ” (Watters Vol I p 141) 
It is indeed a matter of pride as well as regret to Brahmins 
that they still maintained their pre-eminence by their good 
conduct and intelligence and their reputation outside their 
country in the seventh century was exactly the reverse of 
what it IS to-day The land bore then name outside the 
country and the name was even a populate one Next to 
the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas also maintaiii^d their charatj- 
ter for high morals and simplicity of life as also for valour 
At page 157 w'e find the further remark, "The Kshatriyas 
and Brahmins are clean-handed and unostentatious, pure 
and simple in their life and very fiugal ” Thus the Brah- 
mins and the Kshatriyas, the two leading castes of India 
were in those days deserving of the foremost rajat which 
has alw'ays been assigned to them in Indian society At 
page 168 the four castes of India are thus described by^ 
Hiuen Tsang • 

"There are four orders of hereditary caste distinctions 
The first is that of the Brahmins, they keep their principles 
and live continently, strictlv obselving ceremonial punty,- 
The second, order is that of the "Kshatriyas, the race of 
kings This order has held soverefgnty for many genera- 
tions and its aims are benevolence and mercy The third 
order is that of the Vaisyas or the class of traders, who 
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barter commodities and pursue gains far and near The 
ifourth order is that of the Sudras or agriculturists These 
'toil at cultivating the soil and are industrious at sowing 
and reaping These four castes form classes of various 
degrees of ceremonial purity The members of a caste marry 
within the caste Relations by the father’s or mother’s 
side do not inter-marry and a woman never contracts a 
second marriage ” Here is a vivid description of Indian 
caste in the first half of the seventh century, A. D , recorded 
by an intelligent foreign observer who lived among the 
people aud studied and understood their language Indian 
caste as we have observed elesewhere is based on both race. 
and occupation Both the factors are important and we 
shall discuss them here in detail 

That the Indian people in their higher and many 
lover strata also, are Aryan by race, nobody can now deny 
although mixture to a certain extent with the Dravidians, 
the original inhabitants of the land, has taken place The 
prevailing type, however, was then and is still Aryan 
Measurements of the head and the nose taken at the cen- 
cus of 1901 have indubitably proved that the people of 
the Panjab and Rajputana are unmistakably Aryan and 
tkose of the Ufiited Provinces and the Bombay Presidencv 
are mixed Aryans and Dravidians The prominence and 
length of the nose of the people of India is remarked even 
by Hiuen Tsang “They have long noses and large eyes’’ 
(page 151) Bana too refers to the same pecularity when he 
makes the poetical remark on Skanda Gupta’s nose that it 
was as lohg as the pedigree of his master’s family ■*" The 
people 'of India were then thus unmistakably Aryan and it 
Is therefore strange to observe that European scholars are 
stifl labouring under the old bias of tracing the origin' of 
the Kshatriyas of India to Seythic and Hume peoples 
This purity of race was greatly preserved in India in the 
higher castes as well a8^ ..he lower owing to restrictions im- 

• In contrast -mth the hiell nose of the Aryans BXna in^ks also the 
low nose of the aboriginal people, see his description of the Sahara youth 
ifclought to Harsha ,in the Vindbya jungles “ 
aiage 310 H C. 
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posed on marriage by inveterate custom and Iqgal 
precept Hiuen Tsang himself remarks that Indians marry 
vrithin the caste, and there are several classes within the 
four castes according to thoir degree of purity Although 
outside races like the Sakas and the Hunas came to India 
these were always treated as separate classes of Kshatri- 
vasand they rarely married with the old Kshatriyas This 
fact coupled with the paucity of the foreigners accounts 
for the still distinctly preserved Aryan type in the peoples 
of the Pan]ab and Rajputana though these parts had es- 
pecially been the scenes of the inroads of foreign peoples 

It IS interesting to ob'jerve that in the matter of marri- 
ige, there is a distinct ditference in the remark of Megas- 
thenes and that ot Hiuen Tsang, the former belonging to 
the time of Chandragupta of 300 B C and the latter to the 
time of Harsha of 600 A D Megasthenes remarks that the 
Brahmins w ere allow'ed to marry w-ives from the lo\ver 
castes In fact this tallies with the provision of Manu 
which allows the higher castes to marry into the lower, the 
progeny when the low'ei order w’as immediately nest 
being of the same caste as that of the father This rule of 
Manu has, as w'e know’, been abandoned intlje later Smritis 
and in order that the progeny may be of tfee same caste 
both the husband and wife must be, it is now declared, of 
the same caste This view of the later Smritis is reflected 
in the remark of Hiuen Tsang But it must be noticed 
here that the old order of things of Manu’s days had not 
yet passed aw'cy entirely in the time of Harsha Caste 

^ O 

was still somewhat loose and higher orders w’erej allowed 
to marry in the lower next without the lowering ,of the 
caste of the progeny Hiuen Tsang reports that Harsha’s 
daughter was maiTied to Dhruvabhata and that while the 
former w as a Vaisya the latter w’as a Kshatnya So also 
Bana lecurds that Harsha’s sister was married to Graha- 
varma Mankhari of Kanau] and w^ shall see that while 

*bee Mc’L’Rindle’s Ancient India MdBastliencs anc* Arr ti rage 86 
“No one is allowed to marry out of his castfc or to eichango bis profes- 
sion for anothi r An exception is made in favour of the philosopher 
who for his virtue is allowed this privilege ” 
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HaTslia’s family name ended in Yardhana ot Bhuti indi- 
cating their caste to he Vaisya, the name of the Maukaris 
ended in Varman showing that their caste was Khatnya 
Thus the times of Harsha were an intervening step m the 
process of the rigidification of caste ending in the next 
few centuries in the total prohibition of marriage outside 
the caste 

Anuloma marriages wcie not thus uncommon in the 
times we are describing Such marriages took place 
usually in castes only one degree apart and rarely though 
that may be, they took place even in castes two or more 
grades apart For Bana records that he had two Parasava 
brothers i e , sons of a Brahmin by a Sudra wife Here 
the word Parasava is used which shows that the progeny 
IS not treated as illegitimate The caste of the sons was 
not that of the lather, but in case of Brahmins marrying 
Kshatnya wives or Eshatriyas marrying Vaisva wives the 
caste of the progeny was treated tne same as that of the 
father For it does not appear that Dhruvabhata’s son by 
the daugter of Harsha was treated as less thanaKshatriya 
Ample epigraphic evidence is available to show that 
Brahmins actually married Kshatnya wives, or even 
Vaisya wives without loss of caste,"* by the progeny 

We have described caste in its racial aspect and shown 
that though Anuloma marriages were allowed, even in the 
times of Harsha, they were being gradually disallowed 
and that such marriages taking place among the three 
higher ''castes which were Aryan, there was not much 

'The Mandsaur stone inscription given in Corp Ins lEC pages 152-4 
shows that RavikTni a Brahmin reamed BhanuguptS a Vai^a and 
Rad three sons one of -whom Abhayadatta was a viceroy in' the 
Nerbudda province of Emperor Yasodharrean Dr Fleet adds “we have 
an epigraphical instance of this practice m the Ghatotkacha cave ms' 
cnption of Hastibhoja, a minister of the Vakataka MahSraja Devasena 
It tells us that Hastibhoja’s {incestor, a Brdhmin married according to 
the precept of revelation andrtradition a Eshatriya wife ^through -whoro 
Hastibhoja was descended, (,n addition to some other wives of the Brah- 
min caste whose sons and descendants applied ihemselves to the study 
of the Vedas’ See Arch Sur Re Western India vol IV page 140 
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deterioration of race We shall now advert to caste in its 
occupational aspect, and the first prominent remark to 
make IS, that hile the occupation of the first two castes 
ramained much the same as in the ancient days of Manu, 
the occupation of the Vaisyas had undergone a restriction 
They were husbandmen and cattle-breeders pre-eminentlv 
as well as traders in the days preceding the Christian era , 
but now they rem^ained only traders “ 

^ ” says the Bhagavadgita but the knshi and 

qorahsJnja or agriculture and cattle-rearing had ceased to 
be the occupation of tne Vaisyas and had now become the 
occupation of the Sudras Hmen Tsang distinctly says 
that trading was the only occupation of the Vaisyas and 
agriculture was the occupation of the Sudras The result 
w as, that not\Mthstanding that the race of many of the 
agricultural classes in India was distinctly Aryan, they 
came to be classed as Sudras or fourth grade of the people 
The fact that the lo\\est population of the Pan3ab and 
Kajputana is still distinctly Aryan in type also proves that 
many of the peoples, now and even then looked upon as 
Sudras were in reality Aryan by race The peoples who 
have most suffered in this way are the Jat populations of 
the Punjab, Sind and the United Provinces and the Gur- 
]aras who were cattle breeding Vaisyas have suffered most 
in the same manner and it may be added that the Mara- 
thas have suffered still more in this manner on our side 
That the Jats are distinctly Aryan no body even novi 
doubts “ If appearance is any index, the Jats are clearly 
of Aryan origin ”, says the Muzzuffernagar ‘Gazetteer 
They are fair, tall and with long heads and noses Their 
Aryan race is admitted by Sir H Risley also in the 
Cfensus report for 1901 It seems, therefore, strange 'that 
historians still assign to them a Scythian origin The 
Gurjaras also are in appearance Aryan though they are 
darker in complexion The Mefkathas too are in appear- 
ance Aryan though their noses?OTe less distinctly Aryan 
there being in their case some mijiture with the Dravidian 
races Unfortunately these three peoples have suffeted 
at the hands of.both Indian and Euiopean savants. Indian 
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Shastns of later days with their bias against agriculture 
and cattle-rearing and the custom of widow marriage 
which obtains among the three have treated them as 
Sudras ^ And European scholars have treated them as 
Scythic in origin, being influenced by the strange bias 
that the manlines which these races displayed in later his- 
tory could not have belonged to the long settled people of In- 
dia but could only have characterised fre/?h hordes of inva- 
ders like the Kushanas and the Huns who were known to be 
of the Scythian race It is, however, undoubted that the J ats 
most distinctlv and the Gu3ars and Marathas in lesser 
degree are undoubted Aryan in race and their being treated 
as Sudras by Indian Shastns and as Scythians by European 
scholars is, historically and ethnically, incorrect 

Though these names, it must be admitted, came into 
use or prominence at this time, this cannot be an argu- 
ment to hold that they were new races come into India 
at or a little before this time New names arise from 
various causes as we shall find in later history, and it 
need not surprise us that the names Jat, Gujar and Mara- 
tha came into use in the sixth or sometime before the 

a 

seventh century^^ The word Jat is found, first in Chandra s 
grammar, where he uses thj-^word in the sentence eriPI- 
given to illustrate the use of the Imperfect Gur- 
jara and Maharashtra are words used by Hiuen Tsang to 
denote two kingdoms Bana also uses the word Gurjara 
as the name of a people or king m the word As 

already s'hown the word Gurjara appears in a grant of 
Dadda also Maharashtra is a name which we do not find 
used earlier, though the language Maharashtri is mentioned 
ever, by Vararuchi of the first century A D As applied to 
the present Maratha country Maharashtra is used by 
TTiuen Tsang only, previous Indian writers such as 

‘Ilmen Tsii f’s remarJ tbit v.<Ancn lu ver contract n fpcojkI rrarri- 
i"c mu^t be un<I< r‘;too'J aa runtmf; to tho tbreo luRbcr Kradcs only, as 
till re can bt no doubt ibnt S-tidf m allcrvtcd t idfw mirrnRo cton in bio 
diji It IS poi“iblo to cupp<j''i that till' Jata Gorjar'j .and M iratbni 
thcurh/rian‘ ba.o borreated tlm custom from ilif STidrav v itli atbom 
t'. mrituki n-'t" Of c ittlo ptaztra they Lave come into i rlo»o md 
< rms* mt contac 
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Varaha Miliira using other’ names to denote it * The werd 
Maharashtra is a Sanskrit word which can ^^ell be inter- 
preted as denoting a people or a country but what do the 
\voids Jat and Gu]ar or their Sanskrit originals Jarta and 
Gurjara mean? They are probably the tames of peoples 
and not countries according to any view. There were differ- 
ent castes among the Jats except Brahmins So also among 
the Gujars some were Brahmins, some Kshatnyas, 
some Vaisyas and si on, much in the same way as there 
are Maratha Brahmins, Maratha Kshatnyas and Mara- 
tha Vaisyas This subject is of a controversial chara- 
cter and we leave it to be discussed in a note, but we may 
mention here that there is a caste of Brahmins in Ujjain 
which styles itself Giijar Gaud They do not call themselves 
Gujaratis as Gujarati Brahmins do but Gujars, and it is 
well known that among the many sub-sections of Rajputs 
there is at present a section by the name of Gujars The 
mention by Hiuen Tsang of a Kshatnya king in Gurjara 
need not therefore surprise us 

To return to our subject, in the days of Hiuen Tsang, 
agriculture had ceased to be the occupation of Vaisyas 
and had become the occupation of the Sudms, a fact that 
need not therefore compel us to look upon minyof the so- 
called Sudras of the present day as Dravidian in race 
nor treat them as Scythic in race as European scholars 
are disposed to do. This change in the occupational aspect 
of caste differentiates the time of Harsha from the time of 
Manu Another important change in occupation caa be 
gathered from another statement of Hiuen Tsang *At page 
170 Watters Vol 1 we find, “sovereignty for many succ’essive 
generations has been exercised by Kshatnyas alone Re- 
bellion and regicide have occasionally arisen other castes 
assuming the distinction ” In the old caste organisation 
of Mann's days Kshatnyas alone could be kings And 
native tradition asse rts that this barrier wa s^first overthrown 
bv Cbndragnota who destroyed, w>tb Chanakya’s help, the 
line of the last trull K<5hotiiyakings,!the Nandas Since then 

f 

In a grant of Pulakesin of this time, it first appears 

q 
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Sudras, Biahmins and Vaisya^; have often become kings 
in 'the history of India But even if they become kings 
their status in society or their caste does not rise They 
still remained what they originally were and retained their 
caste by their o\yn opinion and the opinion of the people 
It is hence we see that Hiiien Tsang mentions the different 
castes of the ruling kings and his remark always should be 
looked upon as neither haphazard nor erroneous When he 
says a particular king was a Kshati^iya we must accept 
the word in its tiue signification For he does not make 
even the great Harsha, his own benefactor and patron, a 
Kshatriya, but states clearly that he was a Vaisya, a fact 
which IS also indicated by the sufiix Vardhana assumed 
by many kings of the family and also the suffix Bhuti^" 
in the nameof Pushya-Bhuti.itsfoundermentionedby Bana 
We will presently enumerate the suffixes usually taken up 
jC their names by the different castes, but here this instance 
of Ha''sha itself will suffice to show the corectness of 
the information of Hiuen Tsang, os also the fact that not- 
withstanding his kingly position, the caste of the ruler re- 
mained what it was We will now proceed to describe each 
caste separately and detail its characteristics during 
"this period, as can be gathered from the evidence available 

We shall of course begin with the Brahmins who were by 
long recognition at the top of the people and who 
appear to have still deserved this position by their intelli- 
gence and high morals They were in fact the leaders of 
thought both among the orthodox or Hindu people and 
among the unorthodox or the Buddhists and the Jains 
The latter, though they in theory rejected caste appear to be 
still caste-ridden and intelligent Brahmins and , even 
Kshatriyas without probably losing their caste joined their 
ranks as teachers and thinkers for the sake of the high posi- 
tion they attained to as heads of monasteries or congrega- 
tions'*'. Tho following remarks, however, should be t aken to 

VTfrr4 n va 

quoted by Kulluka (also Vishnu P III, 0 v, Manu fl 30). 

For example a brother of tho Brahmin king of Samatata -was the 
head of thoNalandH mouast'ery and a Buddhist teacher as mentioned by 
iliuen Tsang 
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apply to tho ‘^0 Brahmin*' who proJc'-bcd the ortliodov faith 
And the fir^t thinp; wo h'uotn remark 1 *= that Brahmfn*< 
vet formed one cn^-to without •'Ubdivision throughout 
India, the modern di'-linctions hm-ed on territorial divioiona 
had not \ et come into exi'-tcnce The distinction*- now 
known .a^ Panrha Drnidas and Pnnclia G ludns had not 
ari'^en, not to *-iic ik of (he manv '-till minor '-uh-ca^tca, 
into which Brahmins are u present further sulidnided The 
onlv distinction then known appears to he that of Slkh'i 
or Char nil t sohool of Vedic ritual or recitation The 
^otra was ilso ilw ns mcnlioiicd, and the praiara some- 
times Infict in this matter imait rn BrihmiiiS arc dia- 
metric ilh dilTeront from tin Brain nns of the da} s of 
B'lni The modern Brahmins s( nr* oK 1 now what their 
c:t)^ra IS uid to what Vcdic ''utn tlx'} lielonp thoup:h the/ 
cun tell at once w heiher the \ ire Kanojia or San'idh.i 
^Ilrlthaor DraMda But the Brahmin of the sc%cnth 
ceaturvA D alw n sdistiniruishcd nunsclf hv his gotra and 
'^utra In the 11 irsha Chant i B nia does not tell us 
V hether he w as a Kanojia or Magadha Brahmin but simply 
says that ho was of the V'ttsy'iyana gotra In all inscrip- 
tions and copperplate grants of that period wo find no- 
where Brahmins dislicuishcd as Gaudaor Dravida, hut as 
belonging to a particular gotra ind -tudving?! particular 
Sutra It Is unneoss^ry to quote any instances here for 
tliG fact IS so patent Any grant oi inscription referred to 
it random w ill show this Wo must, howcior, refer to one 
grant boc.iuso its words haae liecn misunderstood The 
Bulandsh ihar Gazetteer mentions the copper-plate grant 
lounJ at Indore near Anupshahar as important in tfiat “m 
It there Is reference to the Gauda division of Brahrams ” 
As the crant is dated in 164 G E or 465 A D it w‘ould, 
follui^ Ih it tins diMsion of Brahmins goes back to the 
Ithioptury A D or 150 i cars before the time of Bana 
But n spoms tlio wor ’ m this grant has 

been misunderstood 1 i il.o G izette'^r For it must be 
renie nherad th It the ''i\ s .n^ Gauds', Dravi^a etc , are not 
basal 1 ! Hilly dis 1 i -- b it on t^tritonal or provin- 
iiiidi- i ictions in 1 nii.r Ine wrord ca- have 
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no- reference to the distinoticfns now known as Gauda, 
Dravida and so on Then again the word is Gora and not 
Gauda Of course the family name of Brahmins or what is 
now called the surname is rarely given in ancient epjgra' 
phic records, anJ this mention of the family is somewhat 
strange But that there is no reference here to the pro- 
vincial divisions of Brahmins is beyond question and we 
may believe that upto the end of the seventh century A D 
such distinctions had not arisen Bfahmins formed one 
caste throughout India and knew no distinctions except 
that of gotia and Charana or Sakha It is difficult 
to know if marriages took place then between Brahmins of 
diffeient countries But there is no reason why they should 
not have Smntis do not prohibit such marriages Even 
the present restriction of marriage within the same Sakha 
is more a matter of custom than of Sastric provision For 
as a matter of fact marriages between Rigvedis and Yajurve- 
dis do take place even at present among Maratba Brahmins, 
Kano]iyas and other subcastes The mention of the Sakha, 
therefore, in early epigraphic records does riot import any 
divisions for prohibition of marriage The Veda and Sakha 
were perhaps important as indicating fitness for performing , 
particular vnrship or religious service The Atharvavedi 
Brahmins were, for instance, considered fit to perform the 
worship of the sun It may be noted en passant that the 
words then used to indicate the Veda or Sakha of a Brah- 
min were in some respects different from those now used 
BP'hvjieha was usually used then instead of Rigvedi and 
Ohandoga instead of Samavedi, Yajurvedi being indicated 
by Vajasaneyi &c And it may further be noted that 
Bharadvaja sgotra was the usual expression then instead 
'of Bharadvaja-gotra now used ' 

The second thing to remark about Brahmins i*- that 
their names generally ended in particular suffixes c nly 
It appears that lu tlpse days particular suffixes or epitiiets 
were added tO the n&.mes of individuals to indicate their 
caste J hese sufl^xes are mentioned even in PiTriiis 
Sarma was, the pri icipal suffix indicating thi i t nmiii 
ca-te I esiaeo Sarma the othef suffixes ur afi vev were 
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'Bhatta, Deva and Svami ” In the Chammak copperplate 
grant of Pravarasena II of the Vakatakas of Berars 
(Oorp Ins Vol III p 235 No 88) we have many names of 
Brahmin grantees mentioned and the following are some of 
them VIZ Satyayana Gaiiarya, Vatsya Devarya, Bharad- 
va]a Kumarasarmarya, Parasaiya Gahasarma, Kasyapa 
Devarya Mahesvararya Bharadva]a Bapparya, Gautama- 
sagotra Matrisarmanya etc The world Arya is added as a 
double honorfic or it may indicate that the person came 
from the southern country where Arya (modern Ayya) was 
added invariably to Brahmin names by the Dravidian 
people 

As mentioned before Brahmins sometimes took up the 
suffixes Varma and Gupta also to indicate that they fol- 
lowed the profession of warriors or traders For the Brah- 
mins inthose days as nowfollowed a diversity of professions 
besides then principal professions, namely, and 3TT3R, 
and apRFFT i e , sacrificing and officiating at sacri- 
fices, learning and teaching Bana describes his uncles as 
learned men studying themselves and teaching others, per- 
forming great sacrifices, keeping Agnihotra and living 
a religious life appropriate to Grihastha Brg,hmins And* 
yet for himself Bana describes his associates in his young 
days, as dancers and music teachers, actors and painters, 
poets and dramatists, servant girls and old women, gold- . 
smiths and chemists, Hindu Sanyasis and Buddhist re- 
cluses and other non-descnpt people It is not impossible 
to suppose from the Mrichhakatika where a Brahmin tliief 
is introduced, that Brahmins were good and bad in thos^ days 
as they are now and followed good and bad professions 

*6ee the SI At already quoted from Yama as also Manu II 10 aiid 
V P III At the present day m Northern India the wore Pa-’dit js 
often 71 c fixed to indicate that the person is a Brahmin from tae Deccan 
or Kashmir while Misra v, ould indicate a Behan or Eengc’i Erahnir^ 

In the seventh centurv it does not appear that anj diKcrenc<^s of ccurtr-* 
were indicated bv these suffixes Grants fipm the Pan aa an" U P 
show that Bhatt i was as favourite a sufi^ in the?e pro m 

Gujarat 01 Decctfn And Bana is often called B^na 3 na'»a taongn n‘- 
came from Magadha At present, however, tps i acet-j or'tax'-n 

up onB bv Maharashtra Brahmins, while Arva or A _ S ' r-* 

Telagu Brahmins, Acharva bv Kamatak Brahej;:^ * Ir Kacam-ra 

Erahmins and Misra bv.Behar Brahmins 
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out the generality of them may be taken to have follovs'ed, 
then as now, either a religions life or the profession of 
Government servants, a profession in which they ofter 
rose to the position of governors of provinces Tbc 
Mandsaur-well-inscription No 35 Corp Ins Ind Vol III 
giv^a an example of this kind Abhayadatta, the son nf 
Ravihirti was a ‘ Ka^asthiniya and protected the region 
containing many countries (presided over by his own 
upright coancillors), which lies between the Vindhya moun- 
tains from the summit of which there flow the waters of 
the Keva and the mountain Pdnyatra up to the ocean” 
p 157 Similar instances might be quoted from other epi- 
graphic records proving the frequency of such appoint- 
ments in those days And such governors eventually 
often became kings themselves 

We will now jiass on to the Kshatriyas and the hist 
thing to remark is that they too formed then one caste 
only throughout India As the ten subdivisions of Erali- 
mins into five Gaudas, and five Eravidas had not vet 
aiisen, t'm Kshatriyas too had not yet divided thcmselies 
.into Rajputs and Khatris In fact in modern times tlio 
woid ]\ hatri "ins come to denotea low'cr grade than the 
word Rajput Iho'-c Kshatriyas again had not jmt been 
diMoed into 36 families only, considerea to hoof pure 
do- cent and restricting marriage to themselves alone None 
of the names even of these 3G families lind yet come 
int 1 C''isteiico The Chauh.ins and the holankhis, the 
Sisothyas and the Rathods had yet to ho horn and the 
llsh'^tmes of India then formed one undn-ided caste 
without probably an% restriction of marriage to particular 
famihca Cn‘-to was, in fact, somev hat loose then as the 
K‘ h,' tri> a-- freely married Vauya wives from great familic“ 

\ Uish had raised thomsoUcs to the kinglj status The 
in-.t-’acc of the JInul l^'in Graha\arma marrj mg flarsha’s 
given hv T’.'imt and that of the Valabhi king 
Dhruv i ihata marr> it g Ilarshn’s daughter, mentioned by 
Miiioa J *- ing will sulficc to prove thm pr'‘ctico Rut ‘'Uch 
• larringe- v ere not common and the intermixture of castc‘- 
< * r ither rac"s was <-tnctU prevented h\ piou'- Hindu 
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kings as may bo gathered from iho epithet “Varna%ya- 
\nsthlpanapnra” usually applied in epigraphic records to 
groat kings showing the earnest solicitude of the people 
to prc'-erve (ho purit\ of Varna or rate Instances of 
pratiloma marriage'', or marriages ahoNO (he grade do not 
occur and hence (he old law of the Manusmnti \%as 
apparentlv still in force Vhen therefore 1 Iiiion Tsang saj s 
that a pirticul ir kflig was a Kshatnva, Vaisva or vSudra, 
ho mentions a distinction which n is strictly maintained 
inspile of (he tendency cf Buddhism to o\cr(hro\\ caste 

J'he next remarlv to make about tlio Kshatrijas i'- that 
they had not come to assign mncli imjiortancc to the 
three great Vansas to which they now in\ariably trace 
tlicir descent For none of the epigraphic records of this 
time mention the Vansa of (he Kshatnya family The 
Surva Vamsa, the Chandra Yarns i and the AgniVamsaare 
yet not met with in grants and inscriptions The Valabhi 
grants o\cn do not mention (hat the Sen’ipati familr to 
which the Sisodivas, the premier Sur\ a-Vamsi Rajputs 
of the present dnj* trace their origin was of the bolar race 
No doubt the Solar and Lunar races distinction rather thef 
Alla and Aiksluaka race is montionccl in the Mababh'uata 
in liic Sahhl Par\a w here Tvi ishna savs that there were 101 
families (hen in India belonging to the Solar and Lunai 
races The idea thus of these two races must be taken 
to be at least as old as the 3rd conturr B C the undoubted 
date of the last edition of the Mah'ibh irata But»it seems 
prooahle that when in the intor\al between 300 B O and 
600 A D various families of kings belonging to the Vaisya 
anc^ Sudra castes and of foreign races ruled in India, the 
mention of the solar or lunar Vamsa must have become of 
less importance and hence the neglect to mention the Vamsa 
in inscriptions and grants The grants of Valabhi kings 
of undoubted Kshatnya caste do igotthus mention the race 
But it does liot follow that the Soljvr and Lunar lineage 
was forgotten Some families did take pride even 
then in their Solar and Lunar race (H C p 98 ^ 

^ But they were 
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apf)arently in the back-ground The Pushyabhuti family 
of Thanesar belonged neither to the Solar nor Lunar race 
and the Vaisya kings apparently did not deem the Vamsa 
important or coul^ not trace the origin of their families 
to kings famous in the Puranas * In grants of the Badami 
Chalukyas the gotra of the family is mentioned as 
Manavya and the kings are also called Hariti-putras 
This Manavya gotra is described in so;ne grants as born 
of the first Svayambhuva Manu and thus does 
not belong to the present solar race How the 
two ancient lineages, namely, Solar and Lunar, grev, 
later into importance and how the subsequent addition of 
the third AgniKula was made hereafter, we shall have to 
discuss in our next volume 

Thirdly, the Kshatriyas had their peculiar descriptive 
epithets or name-endings like the Brahmins Varma and 
and Trata mentioned in the Smritis were the chief ones 
Other epithets may also be gathered from the records, 
such as Sena and Bhata The Valabhi kings usually 
took up the suffixes Sena and Bhata Sinba which was a 
most favourite epithet withpost-Mahoniedan Rajputs is not 
msually net ^^ith in records of the seventh century though 
we have the name Drona Sinha among the Valbhi kings 

We will now speak of theVaisyas whose caste was then 
and IS still the third in rank They are always treated as 
Aryan in race for the word Arya occurring in the Vedas 
IS ajways interpreted by the commentator Sayana as mean- 
ing Biahmin, Kshatriya and Vaisya Vaisyas, however, 
generally speaking had perhaps not preserved the purity 
of caste as much as the other tvo higher castes, and some 
of them had sunk into the position ot Sudras But the 
Vaisyas of the days of Hiuen Tsang, from his description 
were traders and merchants, bankers and money lenders 
and these might be t^en to have formed themselves into 

* In a Broach Gnrjara erant the line age ib mentirfned as that of 
MaharSia Kama and antilfuanans ha\e interpreted Kama to mean 
Kama of the Mahabharata But I doubt it and as no grant contem- 
porarv or preceed'ing mentions the Vam4a this Kama ■was probably seme 
earlr famous king onlv of the Gnrinra family 
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-a restricted group The names of modem Vaisya subcastes 
again had not yet come into being and Mahesris and Agar- 
vals were then unknown The modern Vaisyas of Nothern 
India divide themselves intol2j<) castes and are also sepa- 
' rated by an unbndgable barrier from the Vaisyas of the 
south But in the seventh century probably like the Brahmin 
and the Kshatriyas they also still formed one caste only 
throughout India *Their distinctive appellations orsuffixes 
were Gupta and Bhuti according to the Smritis already 
quoted and other words were also used such as A^ardhana 
And lasty as regards profession some of the A^aisya families 
had raised themselves still higher than traders and 
merchants and become kings by following the profession of 
arms. Of these remarkable families, the Guptas of 
Magadha must be taken to be the premier family The 
greatest king in India in its post Buddhist history next to 
Asoka who was a Sudra was Samudra Gupta and he must 
be taken from the name ending to be a Vaisya and similarly 
the greatest king next to Samudra Gupta after him was 
Harsha and he was undoubtedly a A’^aisya The sufBx 
Vardhana taken by his family indicated the A^aisya caste 
and the testimony of Hiuen Tseng thah Harsha w^s^a 
A^aisya is conclusive SomeA^aisya fainihSs in those days 
therefore gave birth to heroes and statesmen and they 
were even distinguished bv letters also as both Samudra 
Gupta and Harsha weie certainly learned men In medi- 
oeval and later histoiy too, many A^aisya families distin- 
guished themselves on the battle-field and it semnss that 
the modern Bais Rajputs of Oudh may be looked upon as 
the descendants of some of the heroic A^aisya families of 
medimval India though they derive their descent from the 
mythical Salivahana king of Paithan in the south The 
Guptas were spread over the whole of Northern India and 
names of v arriors and statesmen in those days usually 
ended in Gupta, showing their') high ^ qualification for 
military posts 

Lastly we have to speak of the Sladras whose occupation, 
according to Hiuen Tsang was agiiculture In days prece- 
ding the Christian eia, agriculture was the occupation of 
10 
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the Vai^yas while menial service alone was left to the 
Shdra caste The spread of Buddhist sentiment witn its 
aversion to the taking oflife must be held responsible for 
this change of occupation. The ploughing of land in which 
action worms and insects are inevitably killed was gradual- 
ly looked upon as sinful and was eventually prohibited to 
the Dvi3as a prohibition which is even mentioned in Manu 
These classes hence withdrew graduallS" from agriculture 
and left it in the hands of the Sudras InthePan]ab and else- 
where, however, several communities didnotmind this pro- 
hibition, and hence their sinking in public esiimationtothe 
rank of the Sudras Asalready described the Jats, the Guiars 
and the Marathas who are agriculturists, are thus, though 
Aryan in race, looked down upon as Sudras The original 
Dravidiau population of the land became now the agricul- 
turists of the country and of course formed the great Sudra 
class The lower population in Northern India and the west 
IS thuSj speaking generally, chiefly Dravidian with a large 
mixture of the Aryan race In the south or the Madras 
Presidency the influx of the Aryan population in remote 
times was not cpnsiderable and there the agricultural popu- 
l6tion IS wholly Dravidian 

Besides the agriculturists there w’ere many classes whose 
profession was labour of varied kinds and these classes 
were probably of mixed origin These are noticed by Hiuen 
Tsang as innumerable Those who called themselves 
neither ^Brahmins nor Kshatriyas, neither Vaisyas nor 
Sudras wore probably included by him in these mixed class- 
es “There are he observes, "numerous classes formedby 
groups of people according to their kinds and these cannot 
be described ” ( Watters p 168) Their number indeed, then 
as now, must have been counted by hundreds and hence 
Hiuen Tsang’s despairing remark that they cannot be de- 
scribed Mixed castes wi^h special occupations have been 
described in several Smuitis also and each division men- 
tioned therein again di'^ided itself probably into subdivi- 
sions according, to minor diversity of occupation, and their 
number gradually increased They were of course a mixture 
of the Dravidian anji Aryan races, but the mixture must 
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hiv<* tTkcn plncc lone: before Hie time of which \%g write for 
merrinpes were now Rcnornlly re'^trictod to each class or 
caste as noticed aho\e 
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Tat*': Gujahs am; Mauat/ia^ 

Tlio question wlioilior 1 its, Gujnrs uul Mnruliis . r( Arvnn nr 
Soythi in IB Btrnnrcly (jtiough siill btilnr ( onirovc rtod If admits, lion- 
ovor, nccorduir to our V low of ono solui ion only it:, that tlitj ctmnotbiit 
boArvans 7'hiKvioiv is li isccJ cbicfly on uitliroiioi^i tncoi considontions 
and it IS also '’upportoJ liy lustor> It m itidood Etnngo that o/cn 
iftor the publication of Sir II Rmloy s \itai‘- li.isi d on .mtlirnponittnc 
measuremonts t ila n at tlio Census of Indi i in 1001 tin ir origin should 
still ho 1, matter of eontrover->y Tlioso me isuromonts < le irlt shoM 
th It tho noses of lots mid Gujirs arc distinetlj (nn and th it their heads 
iro long It IS somotirnes irrtiod hj Sir II Riskvs npiionint-, that 
noses might he mafo lino and heads m ly he lengthened by mnnuiailation 
But this irgumcnt cuts off the % ory f round from under the feel of the 
scioneo of Authropometry If nose < ouUlbe m ido fine eere fees people in 
India ss mid has 0 li v<l Hat nosis, foi niu noses vro prired ill osir the 
coimtrs ind even l)v tho Dnsidtais It is Incan (' noses and heids 
c innot 1)0 m iniii>iil,itnl iiid h ivo an tnei idieable, tendi'iies to persist in 
dilToront racis, tliat nnthiopoinctj V h is ans s tine 'suscienct \toMilI 
therefore, dcv nl tho intliropoinotncal ir( nment lirst ind then sot 
sslicthci historj supports or eontridicts liif- mfeieiicos dons able 
from It 

r 

I'he folloss mg I era irh of bir H Risks in Ins Census Report for 1901 
(p 193) ire pertinent in this connection • ] lu bro id nose of the kegro 
or tho Dr.iv idian IS his most btrikin.r le ituru This hioad tjpo of the 
xjoio IS most common in Madras, the Loritnl Provinces ind Oliot i 
Nagporo Fine noses iro conlinod to the Pinjab and Kijputanu, 
avlalo tlio population of tho rest of fndi i tends to fall in the medium 
class Ihij p.istoral Gu] ivb of tUo rtnjnb hasc an inde\ of 06 9, the 
Sikhs of 63 9( and tho Bongil Bralimin and Kav mtlms 70, aihilo the 
average nasal proportions of tho Mai Pah in i tjpo are expressed b> the 
figure 94 5 In othci words the typic il Druidtan is represented bj 
tho Mai Paharia h is a no^o as bro id in pro})ortion to its length as the 
Negro , -while this fe.atuio in the Indo-Arvnn group c in fairlv bear com- 
parison with the noses of 6S Parisians measured by Topinard which 
gave an average of 69 4 ’’ 

From this passage wo olorrly see that while the people of the 
Panjab and Rajputanacare unquestionably Aryan by laoe, those of tho 
Bombay Presidency inoluding the Marathas, and of Bengal' and the IJ P 
are distinctly so And tho Gif jars of the Punjab stand first with regard 
to the fineness of the nose their inde' (66 9) being lower than that of 
even the Parisians And yet tho Gujnrs are looked upon by some as 
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Sfjllmti'' Tlip '=imil irit\ of^‘'Otind h is oftPii nii'-lod nutiqinnnns mfo 
'■tnngc theoriis nnd tho iitimpl to idontiK tlio Gujirs i\ith flio Blu-nr 
IS not Icss'^trnnpo tli in tho no\i pmor ilK nlmidonod idoiitificition of the 
1 Its w itli tho G otn It IS lion thiit Tntliropoinotrt ind also histor\ 
should step in to correct '■luh Mroiip idtiUifli 1 * 1011 , Tli it ihc\ do ser\c 
to dispel sui h lum oni option in tho 1 1 o of .T us, md Gujnrs vre h u o not 
the sni ilU St doiil't Tho Tuts iro disfmctK inchidod 1)\ Sir II Risloj 
utunut tin Indo \r\Ttis is their * tvjio niipro u lies most t lost 1\ to th it 
nsinhed to the triditiotiil Ars in colonists of Indn 11 c holds lonp nnd 
nosisinrrow nnd promi n. nt hut not spiciilh lonp ' (Coiisiis R 1901 
P 500 1 Their St itur^ IS iKo t ill, mil their coitiploMoii is fur ind ns 
W'slield h IS ohser\ t d It ippo ir inco jroi s for iiuthinp, the Infs could 
not hut he \r\ itis T ho e I't of tho Gujirs nKo fnlls m tho smuo 
iitiporx, Tliev ire men t\ iih fuiost nosi s ui ludi 1 ind itli lonjt heads 
ind t ill st itiiros Tho\ in no douhi dirk in coiuplesion 1 ut t om- 
ultMoa dots not i ouni much in tho doterni n ition of met "Tho most 
import mt point s to ho ohs( rt od in the Indo Art instries tf me isure- 
mciits ire the pre It uniformit \ efttpe and the 11 rt slipht differences 
hi *\t I en the hiphi r ina lott i r prouiis \nd thisttiieis so persistent 
th It tho 1 Its mil the Guj irs tthorctir thc\ iri f un.d prtsont tlu same 
eh ir ictorisiios of ho id noso nnd st miri and oton compIoMon Under 
these eirsunist mces i tlmolocic lilt sj t ikinp *ho Tats nnd tho Giijars are 
dtcidedlt An in in race and simil int\ of sound m names ought not to 
mislead us into hclictmp them to he doseendants of the Giotcu or 
Khizirs who ttcro undouhtedK Mongolian m rice 
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feature most dvstmctvvo of race is the nose The nose distinguishes the 
Aryan both from the Dravidian anjl the Mongolian types The 
dne Hose of the Aryan is distinct from the broad nose of the Dravi- 
dmn and the flat nose of the Scythian The flatness of the Scythian 
or Mongolian face strikes every observer as the root of the nose 
does not appreciably rise above the level of the eyes To measure this 
rise the orbito-nasal indnx has been invented by anthropometrists and this 
index has been used, at Sir William Fowler’s suggestion, especially where 
there is reason to suspect intermixtiuo with the Mongolian type (Cen- 
sus Report 1301 p 497) To determine, therefore, if the Marathas have 
any Scythian or Mogolian blood in them we have to look to this index 
Let us see what the indices are in this connection'^ The flat-faced Mon- 
golians are called platyopic, their index being below 110 Those who 
have indices between 110 and 112 9 are called mesopic, while those 
whose index is 113 or above are called pro-opic The last can have no 
mixture with Mongolian blood Now all the members of the Indo- 
Aryan type are placed by their high aveiages in the pro-opic group 
(Census Report for 1901 page 602) and thus it is impossible that the Jats 
and the Gujars can have any Mongolian blood in them The case of the 
Marathas apparently presents some difficulty Their orbito-nasal index 
IS medium, that is they are mesopic and hence it is difficult to decide 
whether they have Scythian blood in their veins For this mesopic 
nature of their nose may as well be due to mixture with Dravidian 
blood • Moreover Aryan characteristics do tend to assert themselves 
in the Marathas whenever their position unproves as may be observed 
by every careful observer the nose getting finer and higher at the 
bridge We have treated of this subject at greater length in our book 
“Epic India ' and it is sufficient to further remark here that the Census 
Report for 1911 harf'givenup the classification of Marathas by Sir H 
Risley as Soytho-Lravidians and tends to treat them as Aryo-Dravi- 
dians 1 e born of mixture of a broad-headed Aryan type with the 
Dravidian type 

Historial considerations, we will now go on to show, support the 
oonclusi ms thus far set forth on anthropometrical grounds, espe- 
cially it ith r^ard to the doubtful case of the Marathas The mate- 
rials for constructing the ancient history of the Marathas are ample and 
trustwiirtlly They have already been put together by noted scholars 
like bn R G Bhandark ir and others The foremost observation to 
mako'is that the fn.t that the Aryans did enter into and settle in tile 
Dcccati ,0 ' bofo.e the beginning of the Chnstain ora, is universallv 
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irccptod bj ^ll schoHr' On the other Inml. historj tells us that the 
.Sskis or Scythnns uirndod th(, Dccc >n in the first century A mil 
thst their Bta\ in tlie Deccan \\ is limited to ibout 25 years only, bointc 
hmlK dmenaMas b\ Sata\ lb ui i Gautaml-putra of P.iithana If this is 
''oho^^ can the people of the Deccan he Sea iho-Dr v\ idi in’ Ho^^ is it that 
the Arians who settled m flu proimco loiip before tbo Sctthians came 
ha\ o left no trace of their blood in the poimlation { That they settled 
bore IS a fact w Inch c in not be p unsaid The hisf or\ of this settlement 
of the Dcci in b\ the Ai\ in ispi\onb% Sir R Bhindirkar as follows 
‘ Tlic first and the oldest An in jiroiiiico in the soiitlurn country w is 
\ idarbha or Berar The Rlmliana and the M ihlblMrita show that Vi- 
darbha w is inhabited when D indakTrarja i or M ihlrnshtn proper was 
a forest' (Dband irk ir s History of tho Decc in pape 314) It raa\ be 
iddcd that the pi oplo w ho settled 111 Vid irbli i w ore called Bhojn, that 
Dam i\ anti w as the daiiplitor of i Bhoja kinp and that Nala when 
sliowinp, in the M ilnblilraia, to Damayanti the was to her fithers 
countrs, dist’nctls points to Bonrs 

Tlie Aryans hereafter settled in tho Dandal Iransii or Maharashtra 
jiropor the chief river of w Inch is the God i\ in Tho original inli ibitants 
being few, the language of the new settlers became the language of tho 
people generally though in a corrupt or Prlkrit form As the coiintn 
to tho south of tho Krishna w is more populousls inhabited by Dravi- 
dians, It became tho boundari, so to speak, of the Aryan settlement as 
also of the Aryan language Bands of settlers no doubt penetrated 
further south down to Capo Comorin and impressed their Aryan 
civiliration and religion on the people but being few they' could not im- 
po'-o their language upon them On tho contrary they adopted tho 
language of tho people there and even some of thJir customs This 
in a nutshell IS tho account of tho Aryan adv incc into tho south 
Tho Dcccnn being originally a forest and being settled principallv b\ 
people of tho Ar\ an race became Aryan in jiopulation ind in speech 
aihilc the portion to tho south of tho Krishna remained Drasidian in po- 
pulation and speech, ifict which squares in o\actly w itli tho ethno- 
logical as)icct of the ta\o parts of the southern pcninsul i » 

O 

The date of this settlement of tho Aryans in the Deccan \b placed 
by Sir R nhandarkar in about tbo 7ih Contury^ B C on incontrover- 
tible grounds, especially' oa thefac’ that while pbicos to the south of the 
Vindhya arc not mentioned by Plnini they are added by Katvavan i 
in his A artikas We come to still hniior ground when wo come to the 
inscriptions of As Aa of the 3rd century B C as they distinctlv mention 
tho RustHos the Poitanikas and thi Aparautas The last is Northern 
Konkan uid kd ' lieu caintal was SOrparaka ( Ij may be added that 
Buddhistic sacTe t bo-ks sneak of Siirparal a ant, Pauhaua oven before 
this time) Pet' link is ''re tho people of Pj thana or Pratishtha i,a and 
Rastikas are the Rasiifrikas, whn are clearlv thq ancestor- tUe 
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inodorn Marathaa Asoka’s inscriptionSralso speak of the Bhojiig Now 
as the Kudon inBcnption speaks of Mahabhojas also, in the same way 
the Rashtnkas must have spoken of tbemsahoa as Maharushtrlkas 
and the country in which they lived came to bo called MahSrashtra 
“Thus a hundred years before Patanjali, the whole of the southern 
peninsula was m direct'^ioramunication with the north Maharashtra or 
Deccan had kingdoms governed by Rattas and Ehojas ” 

These Aryan settlers in Borar and the Deccan were Aryans of the 
Lunar race t e of the second race of Aryan invaders who came through 
the Gangotie basin and who principally occupied the hot lands of the 
Madhyadosa to the south of the Ganges and the Jumna We have this 
tradition preserved in the story of Srikrishna giten in the Hanvamsa 
which IS certainly the oldest Rur'ma extant The Harivanisa says that 
when SrTkpishna fled from M itbura against the threatened invasion of 
the city by Jarasandha ho wa-. <isked to go to tlio four countries in the 
Deccan which were founded bv four sons of Yadu Theso four sons of 
Y adu by Nuga wives it is said had founded four kingdoms one in MShish- 
matT, another on the t iblolind of Sahyudn, a third in Banavusi and 
the fourth in Ratnapura on the southernmost sea This tradition clearly 
indicates that the people who settled in the Deccan and southwards 
along the west coast were people born of A.ryan fathers and Dravidian 
mothers With regard to the Bhojas of Eorar, the MahubhSrata savs 
tnat RukmT was king of the DUl shinuti as and was a Bhoja 
king Thus Puranlc tradition clearly indicates that the Bhojas 
and the Rattas were born of Aryans of the Lunar race 
I^oreign evidence also substantiates the same theory In the Perl- 
plus, this part of tfae country is described ns Anako or the country of the 
Aryas, a name given probably on set purpose to distinguish it fromi 
Damarike t e the country of the Dravidians immediately to the south 
of It 


We are not oonoerned hero with the political history of Maharash- 
tra which wo will detail in the next book but we may advert to it m a 
general way in order to show how this tradition of the Bhojas and 
Raita< being descended from Aryans and Aryans of the lunar race con 
tinued to be entertained among the people down to the 7 th century A D 
In the time of Agnimitra (2nd Century B C ) Vidarhha was ruled by 
Madhava Sena and Yajna Sena names cloarh Aryan and Ksbatr.ya 
From the 2nd century B C to the 3rd century A- D MabHrSahtra was 
ruled by the SStavahanas who called themselves Andarabbr tyas but 
the people were called Rattas and MaharutbT'’ as msenptiu s, f bfir time 
teetify Afver these Andhrathnty s who rhemseK es 'ere Ar o-Dravi 

V 

dians as we shall show hereafter, tne Hash* rikas gan^ s ert rl their 
irrtependenco and it seem‘d conain that from ihe Jr' century A D 
down to tPe 6lh R^'<htraktlta tings ruled in the Decca f r be Cha- 
lukyas in their insoriptions say that they establishoo their povierby 
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conquering a Rfishtrakuta Now .the RSshtrakHtas are in inscriptions 
represented as descendants of Sstyaki, a Yadava well known in the 
Pur3nas, while the Jadha-vas or YSdavas represent themselves as 
descendants of Srlknshna himself Thus the tvo leading Maratha 
families who ruled Maharashtra entertained the tradition that they 
were YSdavas Hence it may he said that the MaratUas by long tradition 
believed themselves to be Aryans by descent 

SirR G Bhandarkar in his history of the Deccan sais the same 
thing “We have seen from cave inscriptions, ’ says he, “that from 
remote times, tribes of Ksbatriyas calling themselves Bhojas and Bash- 
tnkas or Rattis were predorainent in the countrv In the northern 
part of the Deccan they called themselves MahSrathis But in other 
parts the name was Rattis, since we know that many modern chiefs of 
the Southern Maratha Country call themselves Rattis Some of these 
tribes must have called themselves, Rashtraknta The RSshtraktrta 
family vas in all likelihood the mam branch of the Eshatnyas who gave 
their name to the country and who were found in it even in the time of 
Asoka (P 62 ) “ The RSshtrakUtas, ” Sir Bhandarkar goes on to add 
“the real native rulers of the country were sometimes eclipsed by enter- 
prizing princes of foreign origin such as the SStavShanas and the ChS- 
hikyas ’’ We have already adverted to the SatavHhanas and they were 
from Andhra and therefore foreign toMahSr5shtra,but they were Aryo- 
Dra\ idians as we shall show and we may now go on to see who the Cha- 
lukrvms were These too appear of foreign origin, but thev were Aryans 
and Sir R Bhandarkar by foreign merely means foreign to Maha- 
rashtra 

The Chalukyas ruled principally form BadSrai in ‘^the Southern 
Maratha Country but they were not Dravidians, they were pure 
Aryans from the north and belonged to the solar race of Ayodhya This 
tradition has been preserved by Bilhana in the Vikramankadevacharita 
and IS also mentioned in the inscriptions of the Eastern Chalukyas 
Hiuen Tsang clearly says that Pulakeshin II whom he visited was a 
Kshatriya and belonged to the Maharashtra country The insoriittiocs 
of these Chalukyas themselves state that they were born in the 
Manavya gotra and were Haritiputras YTiat Hantlputras moant 
we will try to elucidate when we come to their pohtioal history, but the 
Manavyn-gotrn indicates the tradition that they belonged to the Solar - 
race The Chalukyas of the north are represented bv Chanda bard of 
Pritlivira^a as belonging to the Agnikula The theory of Chanda about 
Agnikulas has been proved to be unfounded (we believe that the Rasa 
Itself IS misunderstood on this point as we shall have to show in our 
nest volume) and that the four Agnikula families reallY belong to other 
races the only Agnikula family being the Parani3rs with the Vasishta 
gotra For the Chalukyas of Maharashtra are Shown in inscriptions to 
have married into the RSshtraktlta family In a grant Cf Danlidurga 
11 


I 
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of the RSshtrakuta familr (J B R 'A S Vol II) it is said that the 
queen of Indra belonged to the Lunar race on the mother's side and to 
the Shahbya race on the fathers ( c!W %tTg tlftyv jrr ) 
This opposition indicates the fact that the ChSlukyas were looked upon 
as belonging to the Solar race The eastern ChSlukyas represented 
themselves as bom of the Lunar race Whether they belonged or not to 
the Lunar race it is certain that inscriptions of date earlier than Chand 
show that they were not looked upon as Agnikulas which affords to 
some a ground to believe that thej were foreigners admitted into the 
Kshatnya caste by purification in fire ChSlukyas are in'' our view 
clearly Aryans and of the Solar race 

It is remarkable indeed that this tradition of race is still preserved 
among the Marathas of even modern days It is well-known that the 90 
Aultsof Marathasbelievem three van^as viz , Soma.Surva, Sesha plainlv 
proving that the Marathas are Aryo-Dravidians, and not Scytho-Dravi- 
dians Now strangely enough the ChSlukyas or Chalakes who are still 
one of the leading Mara tha families are still assigned to the Surva- 
vamsa, see the noted poMt issued from Kolhapur and called 
or f Now another Maratha family vtz„ the Kadams 

who are plainly the Kadambas of ancient inscriptions assigned in them 
to the same qmtir gotra as the ChSlukyas (Ind Ants VI page 24) are 
also assigned to the Suryavamsa in the above book of the modern 
Marathas These facts prove that these 96 families’ traditions of the 
Marathas are not imaginary productions but are supported bj inscrip- 
tional records which go back to the fifth and sixth centuries A C 
According to both of them the Chalukvas and the Kadambas are Solar 
race Kshatriyaa while the Jadhavas and the RSshtrakHtas (Ratakute in 
the modem Maratha books represented by *tt%, &o , see 

aritpc page 45) are believed to bo Lunar race Kshatriyas 

History and tradition, therefore, does not contradict the inference 
drawn from the features of the Marathas that the> are Aryo-Davidinns 
There can be no Scythian blood intheirveins and their Aryan blood is pro- 
minent Sir R G Bhandarkar has shown that the ancient Aryans settled 

and foifnded kingdoms in Maharashtra, that there was one incursion of 
the Scvthian or Sakas about the beginning of the Christian eni but within 
a few years Gautamiputra defeated and drove them away and ‘left no 
rumnant of the race of KhagSrata’ Inscnptional records of the Cha- 
’ukySs, the RSshtraktItas and the YEdavas show that thev belonged to 
the Solar or Lunar races of Kshatriv as, and the modern representatives 
of these Maratba families the Jadhavas, the ChSIkes or Salanlhis tlie 
Kadaros,tho Bhalcraos apd others still maintain thcsaroetradition ofr icc 
Wo are justified' in holding that a tradition continuing after so in mj 
centuries must bo accepted and It proves in our view indisputablv that 
•ho Marathas are Arva^s If there is an> mixture in their blood it is of 
theongina’ people belonging to the NHgavam^a or the Dravidian rac' 
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We Trill now piss on to consider liorr far the historr of ths Gujirs 
contr.iaicts the inference draT\n from their physical characteristics vi/ , 
that they must be treated unquestionably as Arj^ns A great deal cf 
unhistoncal bus has confused historians on this point and has misled 
them TO consider them as foreigners and Mongoliffns There is no 
doubt that historically speaking the word Qujnr or Gurjara occurs from 
about the 7th centurj A D and prominently in the rvork of Buna and 
Hiuen Tsang The former mentions them as being conquered In 
Prabhdb.iraT ardhann, much in the same tray as he conquered the 
Huns while the latt^ mentions two Gurjara kingdoms 
one m Rajputana at Bhinmill and the other at Broach 

Prom this, historians suddenly jump to the conclusion that 
the Gujars T\ero foreigners who came into India along yuh 
the Huns in about the bth century (V Smith E H Srd Edn pages 
and 412) But Smith is candid enough to admit that the Gurjaras 
arc hcheied to haye entered India either along with or soon 
alter the White Huns and to have settled in large numbers in Raj- 
putana, but that there is nothing to show what part of Asia ihe\ came 
from or to what race they belonged (p 412) If there is no mention any 
where in history as to where from, when and whether the Gujars 
came into India from outside, why should historians nave bcheied tha* 
they tame at all from outside? It seems that this is merely a suggestion 
made by bias and in defiance of the ethnological argument which clear- 
Jj proves that the Gujars beloift, to the Aryan race 

But the bias has so far predominantly acted on Sir Vincent Smith b 
T ievi s in spite of the aboT e can did statement, as to make Ijim obsen e 
elsewhere that the Panhar Rajas of Kanauj were the descendants of 
'barbarian' foreign immigrants into Rajputana in the fifth or si\th cen- 
tury and first cousins of the Gujars, a theory of Mr D R Bhan’darkar 
elucidated in his article on the “Foreign elements in the Hindu popula- 
tion" in Indian Antiquarj' Vol XL in which he puts forth the sugges- 
tion that the Gujars are the descendants of Khazars who must hjt e 
come into India along with the Huns It is, therefore, necessary to 
examine the arguments of Mr D R Bhandarkar in detail and to see how 
far they are correct Let us first see from the Encj clopcedia Bntannica 
■who the Ehazars are “The Khazars are historic figures on tJip 
border-laq,d of Europe and Asia for at least nine hundred vears (A D 
190-1100) Their home T\ as on the spurs of the Caucasus Thet TTer** 
the Vene lans of the Caspian Sea and the Euxine, the unuersal earners 
betT\ cen the East and the West The origin of the Ebazars is much 
disputed but they are regarded as akin toGeorgians, Finns Pgriansand 
Turks The Khazars were fair-skmned, black-haired and of*a remarkable 
beautT The Kara (bldck) Kbazars were hoy ever ugly, short and almost 
as black as Indians ' Now from this description of the Khazars, it is 
absurd to identifj the Gujars with the Ehazars There weie black 
Kbazars indeed but they T\ ere ugh and short. The Indian Gujars are 
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all tall and "With fine features, though dark in compleiion The tall 
beautiful Khazars are on the other hand very fair and not dark like 
the Gujars They again are allied to the Finns and the TJrgaa, and 
must be Mongolian in face as indeed the Huns were But the Gujare 
can never be said to bo Mongolian in face, their features especially the 
nose being distinctly Aryan 

The history again of the BIhazars as detailed in this article does not 
show that they ever left their country, like the Sakas,theYue-chi or the 
Huns “Throughout the 6th century KhEraria was a mere highvav 
for the wild hordes, to whom the Huns had opened the passages info 
Europe and the Khazars took refuge (like the Y enetians from Attila) 
“ among the seventy months of the Volga” Then again we are told that 
their county bordered on Persia and Byzantine, the southern boundarv 
of which never greatly varied and they were for the most part restricted 
within the couped up area ” It is therefore difficult to bpheve that the 
Khazars ever came to India It is certain that histon contains no 
mention of their ha\ mg done so 

The disposition and the occupation of the Khazars seem also to 
differ diametrically from those of the Gujars As above quoted “ ther 
were the Venitians of the Caspian and the Black Sea, a civil commercial 
people and fohnders of cities” The Gujars on the otherband are nomada 
peoples and cattle breeders bv profession They in fact never trade and 
are not a city settled people with elaborSte civil organisation It soems 
clear, therefore, that the Khazars could not have been the forefathers of 
the Gujars^f India Mr D E Bhandarkar has certainly been misled 
bv similarity of sound and by the mere mention of Khazars along vntb. 
Huns in western history 

Mr D E Bhandarkar s other arguments adduced m his paper 
need not be scrutinized, as they do not pertain to historical consi- 
derations Y e need not stop to see whether Gur^ara, the Sanskrit 
wo^d, has been coined from Gujar by Sanskr tists thoagb apparently 
there IS no reason why they should have done so, for they could have 
pronounced Gujar as well as Gurjara, or whether Gujar, Gil]ar, Gunaw 
names stiU surviving are the natural Prakrit forms coming out of an ori- 
ginal Sanskrit word Gurjara But it is necessary to examine his opinion 
carefully whether Gujars being known as foreigners conld have, owing to 
their success inconquest.beenadmittedbyHindustothe rankofKshatn- 
yas Hiuen Tsang distinctly mentions that the king of Gurjara (BhininSl) 
was a Efshatnya “This is interesting" observes Mr Bhandarkar “that 
as earlv as the first half of the seventh century i e about a centurv 
after their coming into India the Gujars had become Hindus and had 
actually acquired tha rank of Kshatrips” Ordinanlv the inference should 
have been^the opposite of this viz that the Gnjars could not 
have been foreigners as thev could not have succeeded m 
gaining the status of Kshatnyas within a hundred years of their 
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coming into Indtn For nro hi'^loric »lh crrtniii tint cn'^ic n m i)o;» 
ro fnpili in the *;ixtli uul seventh ccnturio«t A D Tlio in'icripiionp of 
the Gupn>; nntl even of Hiirshn*>j fatlicr phnw tint kincs wore p irticiilnr 
In t're'^crv inf: tilt pnntv ofcT^to (scoVnrnnvv n nsthlip innpnrn npplicd 
to Pril'li'ilTri \ nnlhnn I I'p In ^ ol \ p 200)^ Mr Blnndnrknr 
smil irh twnis n third fiet into in irpmnent in sujiiiorf of his 
tluorv, thoiirh It IS 111 realitv in irpiiment afniim him Thi 
Giinra (muli RrTliinins ire nKo fori liners i i ordinp o Mr 
Bli iiKliirl' ir The nrnmnnt that fori ipners I tcoiiiiiif: lines could 
eiitir the Ksliitriv i eiiit, mi( lit he pi msilile thoiiph iviii tint if 
wc i) Init tliev conld not hr come I'r ihiiiin*- for then i oiild not Inv e l>n ii 
an\ imrntiveto idmi tli< m np Hr ihniins Mon o\ er the Kha ars do not 
iijipear to Invi Ind nstes atnoni them lleiicc win ••hoiik’ some 
hh i-nr>- alone hr ei nil Hrihmin •’ Tin f it t that then is in aniieiit cl is*- 
ofilralmins c illed Gii;nr G nid Is in irptinii lit forholdiiiK thatthe (iiijars 
tvere in Amn jieoide M ith f heir iisn il four cT-ti s This also < xphiins 
how thin arr Gupr Il'iiii is and fiiijnr iiiltiv itors or Giijir Siitlrs 
f c irpi iiti rt ) ind *^0 on I he existinn of i (iiijir Karhada Irihmin 
f inilv is iho of IK) import nn i n it nn\ hav e pot that n ime h\ • \ i n n - 
sidi net in ( ill) ir couiitn ns tho addition of the surnanie 'TTrc^r snppests 

Mr Rlnndnr) ir s fourth nrniniciit is ptill inon sirnnpc and I'asidon 
tvronp inform itioii mil wronp inference ( Padihlira is the iisiml 
Pr'il rit form of -rtrrr itnl sit Mr Dhandarl ar tnl es the opposite line 
and s i\ that Pratilnra is the Saiisl ritn d form of Tfirr M h\ ipnin vve 
rpl should S msl rit ch inpe into Pr itihnra' Put this IS h\ tin live) 

An inscription from Todhpur riaes the onpin of P idilnrs as follows 
T here v\ as a I3r ihmin who mnrrit il two vv iv I s a nrnhmin e oman md i 
hshatnv I w omnn Tlir di scondants of the Br ihmin worn in are tilled 
Brahmin P idihars w lull the th'sei ndaiits of ihe Kshatrh a woman an 
cillid Kshitnva PidhihnrP Tin mnrriape of a Brohniiii sa\s Mr 
Bh indnrl ir , wi h i Kslmtrivn woman with the result as related in 
this inseription IS curious anil ran onl;/ In accounted fora'! hetm/ of 
fon tqn imyortation How this infcrenct follow s from tho first pnmise 
will he a pu77le to niaiiv Aforeov er tho mai nape of a Bralimin'w iili a 
Rshatriv i worn in 18 not i urious It is jirovidod for in Smntis and 
It once w iB a liviiip practice in the fourth, fifth and si\th contiirus 
as mans inscriptions (seo Corp In III) as stated further on show And, 
the result was oNattlj is stated hero, the sons of the Braliniin w omen 
became Brahminfi and of the Ksbatrija women booamo Fslintrijas As 
Brahminfi atid Kshatrivas ate the same food oven up to tho 7th Centura 
Buch marriapcH wore not offensive The historj of tho dovclopniont 
of tho caste sj stem ID India mn> ho given hero in nutshell The 
race boinp tho same, caste in anciont times among tho Arvaiis was 
merely occupational Hence Brahmins often rPiirriod Kshatriva waves 
In oldest times their progon> was treated os of the Brahmin caste Bv 
degrees, however, caste bociimo rigid and the progeny of such marriages 
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^\ds treated as intermediate bet-ween Brahmins and Kshatrijas In fur- 
ther process of ngidification of caste the progeny followed the caste of the 
mothers Such was the case in about the 6th century A D Lastly from 
ibout the 8th or 9th century onward marriage was restricted to the same 
ciste onlv This t storv is easily deducible from a comparison of the 
Sm-itis and from inscriptions As this is not the place to discuss the 
subject we stop here But what has been said here is enougli to 
show that the progen\ of a Brahmin man and a Kshatnva woman being 
tre ited as Kshatnva is not curious (see Mann ^ wrdry 

I II VI 10) But supposing it was so, the 

curiositv 16 not great nor does it follow that therefore the Padhihars 
s ere foreigners 

Wo shall discuss the origin of each of the Rajput families in India 
in our nevt V olume Here it is, however, necessary to state that Mr 
Bhandarkar has attached too much weight and importance to the 
legends about the progenitors of many families given in inscriptions or 
n tradition^ Tne legends of Kshatriyas being born of fire or of 
Lnkshmana brother of Rama, or of the Manavya Risi are all imaginary 
/‘nd very little historical information is derivable from these stories 
Hr Bhandarkar s treating the Chalukvas and Kadambas as of priestly 
origin IS indeed ridiculous Because in one inscription MSnavya Rishi 
IS said to be the progenitor of the Kadambas it does not follow that the 
Kadambas were at any time Brahmins, for the progenitors of all castes 
or Tieoplos in India are believed to be Rishis especially the seven Rishis 
But this origin is imaginary Again Mann is also looked upon as the 
progonit,or of all human beings and hence it cannot be argued 
that all peoples were Kshatriyas in origin In short, it is 
strange that Mr Bhandarkar should seek to derive any historical m* 
tarence from these imaginary legends about the progemtois of 
peoples Such legends are important only as traditions and if 
traditions are long current they may be treated as proof of race The 
flhalnkyas of the Deccan looked upon themseh es in their oldest doou- 
ments^a6 born of the Manavya gotra and hence they should be looked 
upon as Arc an in race The Kadambas also thought they were born 
of the same gotra and hence they also might be looked upon as Ksba- 
. tn\ 'is and allied in race to the CbClukyas Tlio Sindas looked upon 
tbemsolvea as born of Sesba and hence they mav be looked upon ns 
Dr iculians be race Mr Bhandnrker admits that the Sindas were a 
c! i>s of tne Naga tribe and yet begins a para (p 27 ditto) with the 
entonce ‘ Another /oreipn tribe which came from the north to the 
'tilth IS ‘Dtndas ’ The a\ord foreign plainly means foreign to India and 
c innot therefore fith be applied to the Sindas nor does any thing show 
th it the Sindas came/from the north Mr Bhandarkar seems so far 
obsessed be Ins tbeorc of foreign origin of noted peoples of India tbit 
ocen Brahmins if mentioned as coming from Abicchatra in the north 
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appear to him to be foreigners if Chahumans and Padhihars and Pafa- 
niars and ChSlukyas are said to ha\e ccme from Ahichhatra they 
ippear to him to be foreigners But Ahichhatra was a famous centre of 
Ar\an settlement and civilization being the capital of the Panch5las so 
well-known in the Vedic literature and it is not (pt all strange that 
Kshatnvas and Brahmins should represent themselves as coming from 
Aliiohhatra One fails to see, however, how this tradition of coming 
from Ahichhatra can make anv people foreigners One is constrained 
to set down Mr R D Bhandarkar s theorv especially about the Gujars 
as absurd and there is, to sum up, nothing in historv to show that 
Gujars were foreigners or Khazars, or that thev came into India from 
outside along with the Huns of the fifth or siith century A D Their 
inthropometrical characi^eritics are purelv Arvan, and historv does not 
at -'ll contradict this inference 

Lastly we have to speak adout the Jats Their ethnological chara- 
tenstics also, as we have already seen are clearlv Arvan Thev are fair, 
tall, high-nosed and long-headed Does their history contradict their 
being Arvhns? It may be stated at once that the Jats have very littl®- 
historv of their own till we come to qmte recent times when the preser^g 
Jat kingdoms both Hindus and Sikhs in the U P and the Panjab were, 
founded But the Jats have the oldest mention of the three They are 
mentioned in the Maliabharata as Jartas (jr^r ) in the Karnaparva The 
nest mention we have of them is in the sentence 1 ° the 

grammar of Chandra of the fifth centun And this shows that the Jats 
were the enemies of the Huns and not their friends The Jats opposed 
and defeated the Huhs , they must, therefore, have beentihe inhabitants 
of the Panjab and not invaders or intruders along with the Huns Does 
the above sentence indicate that Tasodharma ofMandsaur inscription 
who decisively defeated the Huns was a Jat ’ He mav have been so as 
Jats have been known to have migrated into the country of the MSlavas 
or Central India as into Sind But this is not material to our inquiry 
The sentence amply shows that the Jats were not invaders along w^th rte 
Huns but were their opponents Nav it may be taken for certain ihat the 
Jats are the Vis of the Vedas Thev are even now preeminently ^agri- 
culturists Agriculturists in Vedic times were Arvan and classed as the 
Vaisva caste* The warrior class or Kshatnvas frequently married^ 
Vaisvif wives being immediately below them This custom has obtained 
throughout ancient times and is still preserved and Rajputs frequently 
take Jat wives The almost innate sense of caste prejurdice in India has 
greatly prevented the mixture of races (Rajputs and Jats are of the 
same Aryan race) and the Jats have preserved their Aryan race almost 
uncontaminated aThough treated as SUdras by modern opinion owing 
to their being agriculturists, and the practice^of widow marriage they 
are the purest Aryans in India and belong to the first ^race of Aryar 


Al-Bernnl says that Ninda the reputed father of Krishna ^ras a Jat- 
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invaders according to our view, the Solar race of Aryans -who origin* 
ally invaded and settled in the Panjab, being the first settlement of the 
Indo-Aryans m this country The following remarks of R G Letham 
in ‘Ethnology of India’ page 254 may here be usefully quoted, “As a 
general rule a Rajpilt is a Hindu and a Jat a Mahoniedan Asa general 
rulaaJat is also a peaceable cultivator For all this, the Jat is in 
blood neither more nor less than a converted Rajput and vice versa , a 
Rajput may be a Jat of the ancient faith That other difiSerences might 
have been effected by this difference of creed is likely, the difference 
between arms and tillage as profession, bStween haughty automonv 
and submissive dependence are sure in course of time to tell upon tem- 
per and the features ’’ It may be added “that conversion from Hinduism 
to Islam has not necessarily the slightest effect upon caste and that the 
Mahomedan Jats are still as caste-ridden at the Hindu Jats ” 

We may in conclusion quote some remarks of Sir D Ibbetson 
fro-n his “Punjab castes” (1916) regarding Jats and Gujars “It mav be 
that the original Rajput and the original Jat entered India at different 
-ueriods, though to my mind, the term Rajput is an occupational rather 
ihan an ethnological expression But if they do represent two sepa- 
/"rate waves of immigration, it is exceedingly probable, both from their 
almost identical physique and facial character and from the close 
communion which has always existed between them that they belong to 
one and the same ethnic stock ’ “It is certain that the joint Jat 
Rajput stock IS in the mam Aryo-Scythian if Scythian be not Aryan ' 
(Page 100) So again about Gujars he writes ‘The Gujars are the 
eighth largest, caste in the Pu\jab, only the Jats, Rajputs, Pathans, 
Arams and Brahmins among the higher and Chamars and Chuhras among 
the lower exceeding them They are fine, stalwart fellows of precisely 
the same type 's the Jat He is of the same social standing as the Jat 
perhaps slightly inferior and the two eat and drink in common without 
any scruple” (p 184) It is, therefore, strange that mspite of the fact that 
every person who has had intimate acqaintance with the peoples of the 
Panjabfhas marked the ethnic identity of the Jats, Gujars and Rajputs 
plainly Aryan and not Scythian, theories have usually been propounded 
by scholars about their being Scythian, Getoe, Yue-chi, Khiaar and what 
not and about their having come into India withm historical times, nay, 
on this side even of the Christian era There is not a scrap of hiotorical 
evidence even to suggest much less to prove such immigration (there 
IS neither foriegn mention of their coming into India nor have tbev any 
tradition of their own of sometime coming into India nor is there anj 
historical Indian^record, stone-mscnption or other of their so coming) 
and we can only ascribe such theories to that unaccoyntable bias of the 
minds of many European and native scholars, to assign a foreign and 
Scythic ongion to every fine and energetic caste in India 
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fection and it may be believed that cloth finer than that 
woven even now in England was then produced, as even now 
in cities of India like Dacca This advance or perfection 
in the art of weaving is to be gathered from a description 


by Bana of pieces of cloths collected’^for the marriage of 
Ra]vashri ^ 

H jQ^ 202 -3 ‘'T he palace was strewn wi th KshauTnaTsi lkl 
Badara (cotton) Du kula(Tinen ) P alataritiT ifl. (9) Ani^nk ?^ t?! 
N a i^a C’*T~cI^ths glTst^ning like serpant’s skin, fi t to.be 
blown even by a bre ath an d inferrable only b y touch, of al l 
colrmrsurthe rain-bow j Some ot these materials of cloth 
cannOT"Tibw be ^scCTtfiined, but that the cloth w'ats of the 


finest texture need not be doubted The white was the 


colour esteemed by men but probably women liked different 
colours and different designs of patches of ornamen- 
tation such as pairs of swan mentioned above Plain, 
borderless white cloth was, then as now, not liked by 
w omen for it appears that this sort of cloth w as distinctive 
of widows" Of course Buddhist monks and nuns wore 


simple cloth coloured red, though in this colour there 
must have been different shades in the different schools 


as Hiuen Tsang says that the size amd colour of'the 
plaits vary in different schools ( Watters I page ISO ) 
Jain recluses affected cloth coloured vellow and Hindu 


recluses or Sanyasis used cloth colouied soiled red 
These colours these three religions probably chose of 
purpose to distinguish themselves from one another 
Plain white clothing of widows is noticed even in the 
I^Iahabharata ( Asramavasi Parva ) when describing the 
widowed daughters-in-law of Dhritarashtra This dis- 
"tinctive colour of widow^’s clothing has now been thrown 
into shade by the red colour perhaps taken in imitation 
of Buddhist runs among the women of the south and by in- 
digo colour by women in the north and west Strangely 
enough white cloth is affected by and is distinctive of pub- 
lic women at the present day 


Sec H C page S36 ''vRmtiI 'I'l? L^t the earth (widowed the 

death of PrabhHkara) wear white clothes 
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the Indian people wore simple dress they were very 
fond of ornaments In fact the taste of the Indian people 
IB in this respect exactly the reverse of the people of 
the west ( who spend moie on dress than on ornaments ) 
Contrasted with the simplicity of their dress and 
habits Hiuen Tseng thus speaks of their ornaments, 
“ The ornaments of the kings and grandees are very 
-extraordinary Garlands and tiaras of precious stones are 
their head ornaments and their bodies arb adorned with 
rings, bracelets and necklaces Wealthy merchantile 
people have only bracelets” (Watters I p 51) Even now 
the rage for ornaments in India is excessive though per- 
haps want of gold and precious stones has now compelled 
men to go about without ornaments But mercants, 
sardars and princes even now wear profusion of orna- 
ments according to their means The tiara, however, has 
now disappeared and properly enough as perhaps 
since the days of the Mahomedans there has been no 
crowned king as such, (except Shivaji alone) in India 
Harsha is said by Baiia to have put on one bracelet in- 
dicative of his sovereignty but strangely enough is not 
said to have put on a crown He wa s presen ted with a 
neckl ace o f big pearls by Divakara'nntra as a fitting per- 
son to wear such a priceless ornament An'rnl^tS'or Anga- 
das have~also not bee^ riotiTreiiHjy"'HluW~Ts'aTig~though 
they are by ^ana aslLlsd~~KTrmhilas-nrrrd^lCeyurn,s n?- -ee r- 
iings (see Ban as description of Kumaragup ta and Mad ha- 
vatrupta pa ges 197-198 wheie boIE are shown to have 
garlancTs^n the heads and the first a brac elet and^ ^eyura 
an^~tlTe~hrttgr a nc cRrace~ ) The case of women is d iffer- 
eji^^ They, even the poorest in India, must h ave somcorna - 
ments on fEeir person while as for rich women, they have 
a profusion of gold, pearl and”'stbne ornaments 

We'ihust’gr^ some further minor details given by 
Hiuon Tsang about, dress and appearance “Most of the 
people go bare-foot and shoes are rare” Women' even now 
go bare-foot and even though they may afford to use shoes, 
v,hile country people and poor men have •Derfnvm to do 
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so “They stain their teeth red or black, wear their hair 
cut even, bore their ears, have long noses ahcl large eyes, 
such are they in outward appearance ” (Witters, Vol I 
p 151) The practice of boring the ears even now is, and 
must then have been universal for itns a practice prescri- 
bed by the Hindu Sastras and hence the appellai\ion ‘un- 
bored’ applied to people other than Hindus As 'for the 
hair, the Brahmins must'have usually shaved their ' heads 
as also their chins , but their description does not indicate 
so Previously we are told, the hair on the head t'ang 
loose and hence they cannot have been cut even This 
prooably applied to the Kshatriyas and kings The mili- 
taiv officers allowed beards to grow and even wore whis- 
kers Bana’s description of the Commander-in-chief of 
Thanesar is very interesting in this respect “ 

ith tanglfed hair on the 
head, his cheeks covered vith white bunches of \%hiskers 
and with his long white beard falling on his breast, as it 
fanning his master seated in the heart, though dead, with 
a chamara” H C p 257-258 

We will now go on to describe the jpanners and ‘cus- 
toms of the Indian people and vill speak first of their 
mariiage customs The foremost observation to make in 
this respect is that the custom of child-marriages had yet 
not arisen in India. Had it been otherwise Hiuen Tsang 
would undoubtedly have mentioned it as he rnentions the 
custom of the prohibition of widow marFiage Prom 
Bana’s description of the marriage of Rajyasri also the 
same inference can be drawn. Rajyasri v as married 
VN hen she was physically fit to be married and consum'mation 
of mairiage is spoken of on the day of marriage itself 
Perhaps it may be argued that this was Kshatriya fashion 
but apparently there was no difference between Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas in this respect Bana himself married the 
grown up sister of Mayura as* tradition relates Iji this 
matter also Harsha’s times thus are the parting link be- 
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I( the Indiaind modern India as* hereafter we shall see 
fond of ornammagc was gradually introduced 
18 in this re' 

the west ( »cription of Eajyasrl’s marriage ceremony given 
Contrasted^ the Harsl^ Charita is indeed masterly, poetical, 
habits Hue and true to fact and nature The extreme anxiety 
“ The o^rents, all powerful as they were, is graphically 
-extrao'^sd, and the grand preparations made on the occasion 
their ’pears that it was then the custom for intending 
ringpegrooms to demand girls in marriage (In modern 
pecdia the contrary practice holds the ground among the 
th gher classes at least ) The father or guardian of the girl 
Jjhen chose from among the suitors the best, chiefly on 
account of high family and then poured water on the hand 
of the emissary solemnly declaring the gift of the girl The 
bridegroom and his party thereafter came to the town of 
the bride and were suitably lodged On an auspicious day 
and at an auspicious time (astrology then being as powerful 
as now) fixed by the astrologers, the bridegroom came in 
procession to the house of the bride and was received at 
the door by the bride’s father, conducted to the assembly 
and duly honoured The Kshatriyas apparently observed 
j)urdjj.h then as now and the actual marriage took place in 
the purdah where ferahmins were admitted The immortal 
iBana describes the bride anxiously waiting near the mar- 
riage Vedi surrounded by her companions and incessantly 
chiding both her own heart and the companions for 
lirompting her to raise her head to have a look at the 
bridegroom,'^ as he entered the inner apartment For 
Indian brides then as now usually hung down their heads 
before the bridegrooms At the arrival of the exact aus- 
yucious moment the bride and bride-grooms joined hands, ' 
1 "kindled the sacrificial fire, threw in it the oblations of 
La3a or fried rice and walked the seven steps constituting 
life long friendship, the most vital part of the ceremony of 
marriage according <to the Smntis The bride and bride- 
groom then bowed to their parents and elderly ladies and 
relations and Branmins ‘Strangely enough Bana does 
not describe that there was a feast hereafter He describes 
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■tVieir repairing to the ^^vasa griha or specially prepared 
decoiated honeymoon room where they passed Itheii 
£rst night of conjugal happiness The bridegroom is 
described by Bana as residing for about 8 or 10 days heie- 
after at the father-in-law’s house and /-rying to gratify in 
every way his mother-in-law He then departed with his 
bride after receiving suitable presents, servants and para- 
phernalia, to his own country 

From the atiove detailed description it will appear 
that although the ritual of marriage has remained almost 
■the same, there is a difference in the then and the present 
custom of marriage in two important points namely, that 
then the bridegroom usually sought the bride and secondly 
that consummation took place on the first day of marriage 
indicating of course that the girls were grown up at the 
time of marriage > 

The next observation to make with regards to marri- 
age is that women once married could not be remarried, 
at least, in the three higher castes as now But the tonsure 
of widows is apparently a custom later than the times of 
Bana, for in one place, Bana speaks of the peculiar Veni 
t e braid of hair of widows, see gwrg 
H C p 236 What this particular mode of Veni or braid 
of hair of wudows was, there is no indication In the 
Ramayana we have the expression applied to Slta 

when she was in Ravana’s house separated from her hus- 
band and this kind of Veni is also frequently mentioned 
by poets in connection wuth women whose husbands are 
aw'ay Happier women put on the three braided Veni but 
VI hat difference was made between the Ekaveni of wives with 
husbands living but away and the Veni of widows w^e-can- 
not discover. Widows had also, as already stated, a di«- 
■tinctive colour of their clothes, namely, the white, other 
women wearing coloured clothes and clothes wuth borders 
probably. 

The custom of enforced widowhood, not accompanied 
by that of child marriage must not then Jiave been felt a 
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grievance though pitiable instances of women widowed 
in early age like Rajyasri must have occurred now and 
then To these women Buddhism offered an asylum and 
the order of Buddhist nuns must have been principally 
composed of such w/imen Though thus enforced widow- 
hood did not then exist in its cruellest form, we have to notice 
another inhuman custom which appears to have then 
obtained from the writings of poets and even the descrip- 
tionsof Banain theHarsha Charita Widows of kings con- 
quered and slain in battle appear to have been reduced to 
the condition of servitude in the family of the conqueror 
It IS no wonder, therefore, such women often preferred 
death to servitude It is strange that the woes of the 
widows of conquered kings are a favourite topic for the 
poet’s art to exhibit itself Widow marriage not being 
allowed, such women in the family of the conqueror might 
have also often been reduced to the condition of concubines 
The harems of kings, it must also be noticed, consisted of a 
number of wives and a still larger number of concubines 
or courtezans The latter, of course, easily exchanged their 
position with one king for that with another and greater 
king * But that the widowed queens of conquered kings 
should usually have been reduced to the status of servants 
and sometimes ot concubines seems rather strange and erne, 
compared with the otherwise well ordered and moral con- 
dition of the Hindu society and we would not have believed 
ip it, but for such passages as the following one from 
Bana, eTpqff^ 

H. C P 231 

With these exceptions the condition of women was 
generally very good They were well treated and well 
educated PajyasrI was well versed in various Kalas an'u 
Sastras and was a learned lady Hay she was taught 
singing and dancing (H E page 197) arts which are now 
looked down upon as prohibited to respectable women in 
the Hindu society Bana’s description of the dancing of 

“ Sec the mention o£ the concnbjnes ot the king of Malwa -who was conquered and 
killed by Raiya presented by Bhand! to Harsha. 'Jt'-a'-d 5^ 

H C P 303 
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the ladiGS of sardars and pribces on the joyous occasion df 
the birth of Harsha is remarkable Of course the dancing 
of such respectable y omen was different from that of 
public women and was not open to men to gaze at And the 
dancing of men and women together did noFexist as may 
be gathered from the fact that purdah was in force in those 
days and hence mixed gatherings of men and women y ere 
impossible 

• 1 

The custom of Sati y as of co urse preval ent Ab^-Harsha’s 
mother is discribed by Baim'foTiave burmt^e'rsi^f even before 
her husband was actually dead The practice of burning 
oneself m fire, was resorted to even by men who did so 
oiten to express their intense affection for a deceased mas- 
ter, or for the mere sake of merit or to avoid misery and 
pain Blna describes Rajyasri as about to burn herself in 
her destitution and also the friends of Prabhakaravar- 
dhana like his physician Rasayana and some of his favouite 
ministers and servants burning themselves before or after 
his death much in the manner of the Japanese minister 
yho shot himself after the death of the last Mikado These 
disoriptions of Bana might have been treated as mere poe- 
tical hyperbole had it not been for corroborating: epigraphic 
evidence In the Aphsad inscription (Crop Ins Vpl III 
P 225) we find king Kumara Gupta burning himself in 
fire at Prayaga Why he did so does not appear, but 
from the fact that he burnt himself at Pravaga, he may^be 
believed to have done so merely for the merit of it ** ^r^- 
^ 1 JTTT ” The con- 

tempt of death exhibited in these acts of self-sacnficp is 
indeed remarkable Then there were other modes of putting 
an end to one's life, such as falling from a precipice or 
sy allowing dire poison and so on These are described 
even in the Mahabharataand the custom of putting an end 
to one’s life for various allowable reasons seems to be 

very ancient * 

' ■ § - — - — 
for instance Ariuna’s preparation to bum himself in a fire for not being able to 
Vill adratha or the PrSvopa\csana of Bhunshra\a o« the battlefield (smothering 
oneself to death ) The '•ostom of self immolation at Pravaga is cicsenhed eaen bi 
Hindi Tsang 
13 
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f We will lastly speak of fne funeral customs of the 
people The dead were usually burnt on pyre, except per- 
haps m the case of hermits whose dead bodies were buried 
On the third or tenth day bits of bones of the burnt body 
were collected ahd generally sent to some sacred place to 
be thrown into a river or pond considered sacred. Sraddhas 
were performed at which Brahmins were fed and gifts 
' of several kinds were made to Brahmins It does not, how- 
ever, appear that the gifts mentioned*^ in modern Puraiias 
and later books had then come into vogue The following pas- 
sage from Bana’sHarsha Gharita describing what was done 
at the time of the obsequies of the deceasedPrabhakara father 
of Harsha will show this— 

Hg, JRET H C p 341 “ When the 

Brahamin (one) eating the first oblation to the dead had 
been feasted, when the bed, the seat, the Chamara, the um- 
brella, the drinking bowl, the carnages and the arms and 
other belongings of the deceased monarch, which could not 
be looked at without pain, had been given away to Brah- 
mins, when his bones had been sent to a holy place and 
‘'when the great riding elephant of the king, who had won 
many battles had been let off in the jungles This speaks 
it may be noticed, of only one Brahmin being fed, it speaks 
of the royal elephant as let off, not given in gift and of the 
king’s belongings being given away to Brahmins, not be- 
cause |;hey would be of use to his soul in its progress across 
the river of the Dead in the Yamaloka, but because their 
sight gave impetus to grief. This description of the obse- 
quies of even a great king will show that the Garuda 
PurSna theory of gifts of various things for the benefit of 
the soul had not yet arisen The expression 

which we have omitted from the above quotation 
18 somewhat difficult to understand but it seems that the 
custom of raising some temple at the place of burning the 
the dead body of the kings was then prevalent as now A 
mark of such memorial temple was promptly made by a 
heap of whitened stones and the memorial temple was sub- 
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■^criurntlN In the oti‘«o of ordlnn^^ funornls swch 

ntoinoriil'' uere oof rni‘'Ofl n*- will nKo appoir below', 

I; i‘ ncce^-^nrx to add lu re the doscriidion of the funeral 
cU‘-*i)no of the people recorded 1 )\ II 11101; Tsnnf; Tie •^rivs 
(W otter* .Vol I ji 171 ) “.\t the ob'.cquios of (lie docenood the 
relali^eo wail and weoji, rendinir (lioir clothes and toarinir 
out their hair, striking their hmw s and hoalinp their brea^^ts 
There 1 no di*-finetion in the ''tvlos of niourninir costume 
and io‘ hxed period of mouriunr Thoro are three recopni'^c d 
cu^-tnin* for di'-popinr of the dead The lir-t of these is 
ireiao.ion a p^ re lioini: made on which tlio body is con- 
sumed Tlu ' econd is w ater-l)urial, the corpse hemp: put in- 
to a etre 1111 to float anil dissohe. the third is hvirinl in llie 
will's the hath ht'inr ea^t awa\ in the woods tofcod wihl 
aniin lU Meritorious apjiollatioiis are conferred on the 
h inr. the dea<l ha%e no honorar\ distinctions K(' one 
}’0( s to f ike food in i farnilj afllicled with death Tut 
iffer the funeral, matters are afiain as uaual Those who 
iltcnu tin funeral are all roftardod ns uiicloan and thej* 
all wash oufude the cit\ wall before cntcrinc Thcne 
who hocoine acr\ old or arc nfllictod by incurable dis- 
ease, w ho desire to cast ofl humanity, are ptiacn a farewell, 
entertainment h^ friends and relatives and are taken in a 
boat to the middle of thoGnnKos with music, that they mav 
drow 11 thomsohes in it, sa\ inp that they would bo born in 
hcn\on The Buddhist brethren are forbidden to wail 
aloud On the death of a parent they read a service 
of frraiitude "ihoir followinp the departed is securihg bliss 
in the other w orld 



CHAPTER VI 
CBELIGIOUS CONDITION 

The most prominent characteristic of the religious con- 
dition of India in the days of Harsha was the complete toler- 
ation which distinguished the two or rather three religions 
which claimed the people of the country for their adher- 
ents Buddhism and Hinduism flourished side hi side and 
Jainism too In the same kingdom, in the same citv, in 
the same family even, Hindus, Jains and Buddhists lived 
peaceably, amicably holding discussions without embitter- 
ment on the most abstruse questions of man and God If 
the father was a devotee of Siva, the son wa's a devotee of 
Buddha and the same man in his own life might change his 
religion without causing disturbance either in the familv 
or the society The reason of such toleration lay probabh 
in the fact that the people of these diverse religions were 
of the same race and had the same habits andmustoms, and 
partook of the same kind of food and dunk It appears 
en probable that the instinctive tendency of the peo- 
ple for the observation of caste distinction's was not at all 
obstructed in the different religions and lay Buddhists and 
Jams probably observed caste as much as the Hindus The 
recluses or monks alone of Buddhism or Jainism throwing 
away caste, the unity of the three religions remained un- 
distvirbfed 

f 

Hnien Tsang’s description of the several kingdoms in 
the country shows that the people of India, generally speak- 
ing were at this time equally dnided between the orthodox 
and the heterodox faiths Of course Jainism was not yet 
I prominent religion, its adherents being found chiefly in 
''inall tracts in the Panjab, in Bencal and m the south In 
the map appended hereto has been depicted the condition 
of the prevalence of the different religions at this time in 
India, the religion^ bo.ng marked in scpaiatc colours and 
It will rppear therLfrum that while in the extreme North- 
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west in Kapisa or Kafinstiin there was practically no ottier 
religion but Buddhim prevalent and in the extreme Nor th- 
•east that is in Assam no other but Hinduism, in the rest of 
the country with few exceptions, Hinduism and Buddhism 
<3laimed equal adherents as well among the people as 
among the ruling kings , and this equal prevalence of the 
two religions among the peoples and the princes was 
another cause which preserved their amicable relations 
Such relations were also preserved by another fact Both 
Hinduism and Buddhism were equally idolatrous at this 
time If anything. Buddhism perhaps beat the former 
in its intense idolatry That religion started, indeed, with 
the denial of God, but ended by making Buddha himself 
the Supreme God Later developments of Buddhism added 
other gods like the Bodhisatvas and the idolatry of Bud- 
dhism especially in the Mahayana school was firmly esta- 
blished It flourished in and out of India so much that the 
woid for au idol in the Arabic has .come to be Buddha 
itself No doubt idolatry was at this time rampant all over 
the world Prom the Atlantic to the Pacific the \^orld ■was 
immersed in idolatry, Christianity, Semiticism, Hinduism 
and Buddhism vying, so to speak, one with another in 
their adoration of idols* The natural result jvas, of course* 
the birth of an idol-denying and an idol-breaking religion 
at this time, but that religion had not yet reached India 
India was thus, at this time, studded over literally with 
thousands of temples raised to the principal gods of the 
two or rather three religions There were temples iji which 
immense statues of Buddha and Bodhisatvas and of the 
Jain Tirthankaras \Nere worshipped by thousands of devo- 
tees and there were other temples in which the Hindu gods 
chflSfiy Siva, Vishnu and the Sun were adored by the Hra- 
du devotees The historical work, Ea]atarangini testif ss 
to how hundreds of temples were raised in Kashmir to Si^s 
and Buddha by pious kings of either religion, and 
epigraphic records may be gathered that idols of Siva. 
shnu, the Sun and the Buddha -w ere set no by ki: 

And 1 arnism too was deeph steeped in idolatr .3 — » — 7 ~ 

idols of Jina or itsTi-thankaras If the Bndhhist s £a“77r-*r 
the Jain idol-wns a standing Jina m his naked aso, its— 
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EiefTchant princes m other parts hf India also. It would ba 
impossible to describe all the famous temples, Hindu and 
Buddhist, which existed at this time and many of which 
have been described in detail by Hiuen Tsang But two 
Hindu temples of'great fame described by him may well 
be mentioned here In Mulasthanapura ( Multan ) there 
was a magnificent temple to the sun “The image was of 
gold, ornamented with precious substances It had mar- 
vellous powers There was a constant succession of 
females performing music Lights were kept burning all 
night and incense and flowers were continually offered. 
The kings and grandees of all India gave precious sub- 
stances as offerings and erected free rest-houses with food 
and drink and medicine for the sick and needy At this- 
temple there were constantly 1000 pilgrims fiom various 
lands offering prayers All round the temple were tanks 
and flowery woods making a delightful resort ” (Watters, 
Vol 2 p 254) Along with this famous temple of the sun at 
Multan may be noticed a temple of Siva at Benares, 
“where there were 10,000 professed adherentsjof Siva,” and 
“ where there was a metal image of the Deva ( probably 
Siva) nearly 100 feet high which was life-like m its awe-in- 
tipring majesty,” 

These two instances will sufidce to show how the 
liberality of kings and grandees had contributed to the ac- 
cumulation of riches in temples both of the Hindus and the 
Buddhists and how these m later times became the objects 
of the cupidity of impious and irreligious brigands An image 
IS after all an emblem of a higher original but when the sense 
of its being an image is lost and it becomes truly the 
god himself the growth of pious ignorance is unavoid- 
able Not only riches accumulate in temples by the adorn- 
ment of idols, but superstitious beliefs also accumulate 
touching their miraculous powers In the times of which 
we are writing, Hindus and Buddhists appear to have vied 
with each other in their superstitious beliefs about the 
potency of images Superstition is the bane of every re- 
ligion and Buddhism was not an exception to the rule As 
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Buddhism had started wyth the denial of God it h^d 
also started with the denial of all superstitious beliefs 
But with the installation of Buddha as the supreme 
god, the personal worship offered to him was earned to 
such excess, that bits of his bones and fleskh, the parings of 
his nails and portions- of his hair were greedily taken hold 
of and enshrined in temples and Stupas which gradually 
came to be invested with iniraculons power The Records 
of the travels of Huien Tsang are full of stones of the 
wondrous powers possessed br Buddha’s images, and his 
relics or Sariras as they were called It creates a smile ip. 
the reader to see that the same Hiuen Tsang' who could 
laugh at the credulity^ of the Hindus in believing that the 
waters of the Ganges (at Hard\\ar) could save the souls of 
the dead by mere fretting them and raising the waves or by 
throwing their bones into it, ( Watters Vol Ip 319), could 
believe that the Sariras of Buddha enshiined in a tower near 
the greatNalanda monastery inMagadha could emit brilli- 
ant light at night He relates having himself seen “ the 
relic tower bright and effulgent as the sun while from its 
summit proceeded a lambent flame of five colours reaching 
to the sky Heaven and earth were flooded vith light, the 
moon and the stars were no longer seen and a subtle per » 
fume seemed to pervade the precincts” (Life'p 157) Per- 
sonal adoration can go no further ' ’ ' 

Not only Buddha’s relics and Buddha’s images, but 
even Buddhist monks were attributed superhuman powers 
And in this Hindu ascetics were not to be left behind Speh 
powers were believed to be attained by the practice'of Yoga 
which both Buddhism and Hinduism had made their own 
and raised to the skies Buddhist and Hindu Yoga 
prafc’tices were, however, not of a repulsive cha- 
racter The practices of some devotees of Siva 

Hiucn TsanS rclatss a stor^ that D«.%a Pu-^a from Sinhala once came here 
and findmS simple people fretting the wate- and raising the wa\es, he bent his head 
doi-n to cheeV the water On being asked by TIrthikas nbat he was doing he said 
he was sending watyr back to reach his -elabscs in Sinhala who were thirsti On being 
told that it was an absurd proceeding he -cplicd, if sinners in the world besond receii ed 
benefit from agitating th s water it must sait bis relatiies in spite of the intervening 
mountains and nvers His arguments cons inced the hearers w-a acknowledged their 
error and became Buddhist (Watters Vol Ip 321) 
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-were almost staggering aipd their beliefs indeed 
strange They believed in a set of demons, who v ere 
the followers or companions of Siva and who were to be 
propitiated by human sacrifices or by oblations of the flesh 
of the dead ^uch Pasupatas wore garlands of human 
skulls as described by even Hiuen Tsang (Watters, Vol I) 
The principal god of this terrible worship was probably 
Mahakala of Ujiain and his lieutenant was Vetala the 
chief of demons He was to be propitiated by a sacrifice in 
fire kindled in the mouth of a corpse and on the burial 
ground and so on Their highest aim was to obtain the con- 
dition of a Vidyadhara a supposed blessed being in attend- 
ance on Siva Harsha Charita ( p 161-6 ) relates hou Pu- 
shyabhiiti, the founder of the Vardhana family of Thane- 
sar, assisted asBhairavacharya to attain to this state of be- 
ing a Vidyadhara by such a revolting sacrifice, and thus 
himself attained eminence as a king However imaginary 
such stones may be, they testify to the strange supersti- 
tions of the Siva cult knd their prevalence all over tHe coun- 
try This Tantnc Siva worship appears to have come 
from the south, the Dravidians, particularly the Andhras, 
being always spoken of as the chief priests in its rices*' 
J H C 214 ) The superstitious practices of the allied wor- 
ship of dhandika were not much better than those of the 
worship of Siva and there-in too the Dravidians and the 
Andhras were the worshippers Whether the superstition 
came from the south or not it is clear that the Tantnka wor- 
ship was prevalent and its superstitions rampant at this 
time from Kashmir and Kabul to Bengal and to the south- 
ernmost'point Prom Hiuen Tsang’s Kecords as well as 
from epigraphic evidence it appears that the worship of 
Siva was most extensively spread Its adherents were rpjore 
numerous than those of Aditya oi Vishnu both among the 
people as among the princes Among other Hindu gods 
Kumara and Chandika were prominent, Ganapatiy being 
rather scarcely mentioned * 

etc. Is explainedjbv the commentato- as nieamng Vetala 

^ t His name as is now usual, \s not rcCitcd at the fcc^nnini of the copperplates of 
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Along with the worship of these gods there stilV sur- 
vived the old Vedic worship of fire The Brahmins seems to 
have generally kept up the pgnihotra and the Kshatnvas 
appear to have performed more elaborate sacrifices .Asva- 
inedha or horse sacrifice is shown by epigraphic records to 
have been performed by pon erful kings in different coun- 
tries It IS not, therefoie, improbable that the prohibition 
of this sacrifice in the Ealiyugp dates later than this period 
In fact according to our view the Kalivarjas arose here- 
after for reasons which will be discussed in our next vo- 
lume This and kindred saciifices were performed by Brah- 
min, Kshatriya and Vaisya kings" and not by Sudra oi 
foreign kings This explains the spread of Buddhism among 
the Sudra and foreign kings who being debarred from 
performing these Vedic sacrifices leaned naturally towards 
the Buddhist religion opposed to sacrifice During the 
reign of Harsha, however, these bloody sacrifices involving 
as they did the killing of cows, hordes and other animals 
must ha^e ceased to be peifoimed causing dissatisfaction 
among orthodox kingly tamilies and constituting one of 
the grievances which led after the death of Harsha to 
a concussion between Hinduism and Buddhism For, the 
Vedic cult ofsacrifices too was not without its superstitions 
Sacrifice was believed to be potent in obtaining anything 
a man desired in this or the next world and in enabling 
the sacrificer to wield power over the forces or deities of 
earth and heaven Foi a tune, however, while the strong 
hand of Harsha wielded the sceptor of the jvorld all 
slaughter, as mentioned by Hiuen Tsang was -stopped 
and bloody sacrifices were again in abeyance, after having 


.• ’ The Badami ca\ c inscription of KjrtiTarman dated A D S’S represen'^ the 

Chain! \ as as ha^ Ing performed the Aenishtoma Vajapeva Paundanka, Bahusui'arm-i 
and the As\ amedha sacrifices Ind Ant Vol Vl p 363 

Corp In Vol III no 12 Bihar stone pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta men- 
tions that Samiidra Gupta performed 'the lon^ neglected As-camedha sacrifice f^r- 

e^rm-’g^itcTT) p 50 

Corp iDiVoUIIIno 36 p ISv shows taat a Brahmin king Indra Vishnu per- 
formed several Kratus or sacrifices P 159 

Corp In Vol III Nos SSjSS Vaka aka inscriptions at,p 159 of Praa arsena 11 

14 
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ilourtshed for about two centuries '.during the Gupta supre- 
macy, Samudra Gupta having revived the orthodoi Asva- 
medha sacrifice which had long in abeyance during the 
Buddhist supremacy of the Kushans 


The ordinary Agnihotra, however, still flourished and 
was generally observed by Brahmins, at least of the priestly 
profession How the religious of such worship Brahmins was 
a blend of the old Vedic sacrifice and th'ife later idol wor- 
ship appears pleasantly clear from the following passage 
in the Harsha-Charita (p 91-92) in vhich Bana describes 
the religious ceremonies performed by him at tne time of 
his starting on the most important journey in his life. 
namely to pay his first visr to tne emperor Harsha 
1 I'-i illnw '7?TnT3»r7ci 
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‘ Rising early in the morning and having bathed 
he wore a fresh washed wnite cotton piece of cloth 
and then with a rosary recited many times the Vedic 
mantras' to be recited on a journey He then worshipped 
an idol of §iva the god of goas by first bathing it with 
milk and offeredit with great devotion fragrant flowers, - 
incense, jigment, Dhvaja, Bali Viiepana and lights He 
then sacrificed to the god fire wnose flames going towards 
the right were increased by the pouring of ghee and sescr- 
mum He then gave Dakshmas to Brahmins according to 
his means Having then gone round the sacrificial cow 
which stood facing the east, and applying white powder- 
to his body, putting on white garlands and wearing white 
clothes, he pnt lH4iW (’) in the hair of his head He was 
then smelt on the head by elders and putting forward his 
right legfirst he started from Prltikuta village followed by 
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Ills Brahmin relatives, having in their hands flowers»and 
fruits and recitingVedic Suktasto be recited on a journey ” 
Such IS the interesting picture of the religious side of the 
life of a great Brahmin of the seventh century ( who vi’^as- 
not a priest) As compared with the life depicted in the 
old Grihyasutras (see even the picture drawn by Kalidasa 
of the starting of Sakuntala) we find that his religion was 
still chiefly Vedic He recited the Yedic mantras and 
saciificed to the \^edic fire But he also worshipped idols 
of Siva or Vishnu or other gods and believed in many 
practices based on astrology In modern times on the 
other hand the Vedic worship has gradually dropped and 
the worship of idols and astrological practices have re- 
mained Thus in religion too Harsha’s time stands 
as a transition period between ancient and modern 
Hinduism 

While the old Vedic Agnihotra was still kept up 
among the Brahmin householders and the sacrifical fire 
was kindled morning and evening, the later Vedic Sanyasa 
was not without its votaries In every town and in 
every Hindu temple these Sanyasis resided and lived by 
begging and passed their time in calm contemplation ov 
strangely enough as described by Bana, in bowing to the 
idols in tlie temple They are called Parasaris in the 
Harsha-Charita and elsewhere probably because they 
followed the rules laid down for Sanvasis by Parasara 
They were generally Brahmins and although they had 
given up the world and wandered about they, lived m 
towns as sustenance was only obtainable in human habi- 
tations A few of them indeed were really good and 
learned men but the majority of them were in Bana’s days- 
irreligious and uneducated and had brought their 
order into contempt Sanyasa, therefore, had naturally 
come at this time into disfavour and Parasan had become- 
a synonym for a bad man Among the associates of Bana 


C H C P 125 ) 
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in bis early undisciplined life ^e mentions Parasaris as 
well as Bhikshns and in a passage evidencing great power 
of social observation at page 249 H C remarks that there 
was not a Parasari but was not an irreligious man ^ They 
were yet, however, ob 3 ects of respect and were patronised 
by kings and grandees, for among the visitors to the 
Emperor Harsha Bana describes Paiasaris as well as 
Buddhist and Jain recluses 
etc p 97 ) 

The rage for Pravra 3 ya or giving up the world is a 
strong passion of the Indian mind from ancient times It 
was due to the belief that this world was full of misery, 
that the soul was bound in the chain of transmigration 
from body to body according to its Karma and that the 
only escape from the misery of the present and future 
births lay in Pravra 3 ya or giving up the world and ceasing 
to act I Under this belief the Bishisof the Upamshads gave 
up living in tow'ns and went to forests The same belief 
was placed in the forefront by Buddha, w'ho added to it 
the institution of monasteiies While Brahmin Sanvasis 
were en 30 ined to live singly, Buddha not only allowed men 
dnd women of.all castes to become recluses, but for rheir 
secure maintenance and quiet, established Sanghaiaraas or 
monasteries and directed lay devotees to feed them 
Sangharamas or monasteries, therefore, sprang into 
existence and as Buddhism spread, multiplied Thousands 
of Bhik^hus of all castes lived a life of ease and quiet in 
these splendidly endowed institutions and they had fine 
halls and temples and stupas built for them by pious kings 
and grandees These monastic institutions of the 
Buddhists were undoubtedly the parents of tne 
monastic institutions of Christianity and eventuallj’ 
succumbed to the same causes as led to the downfall of 
the latter The dovmfall of the Buddhist monasteries 
had, however, not yet commenced From Hiuen Tsang s 
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records and also from tho Harsha-Chanta, India waj? at 
llu^ time covered all over its extent by monasteries inha- 
bited by thousands of monks and thev were a set of well 
behaved and moral people, generally speaking, and had 
not yet come into disrepute like the»Hiudu Parasaris 
Jainism too Jiad its recluses and its monasteries though 
thev were vet a ‘^mall community from Hiuen Tseng’s 
account Saivism too had its recluses or ascetics and 
these lived probably in temples of Siva and burial grounds 
Among all these different recluses namely Jamas 
(^ ) or Buddhists, Arhatns { ) or Jains, Pasupatas, 
P'. rl^nris, Vanns (Brahmacharis) (H C above quoted) 
and others were to be found men learned in the philoso- 
pliies of their respective doctrines and a peculiar charac- 
reiisticof this time vas tho extreme fondness of the 
]icople and tho princes to hear learned discussions on 
plnlosophical questions between the professors of the 
diflorent doctrines The Indian religion, strangely enough, 
combines the highest philosophy with tho grossest super- 
stition The Indo-Aryans in times remote, grappled with 
the most abstruse problems relating to God and soul, and 
have left us speculations in the Upanishads and the Vedas 
beyond which no people have yet gone Imbued with a 
deep sense of the miseries of this world the Indo-Aryans 
applied themselves to a consideration of the world beyond 
while the western Aryans applied themselves to the pro- 
blems of this world And in their speculations, as Max- 
Muller has observed, they never shrank from accep.ting 
conclusions at which they logically arrived H&nce the 
diversity of schools in Indian philosophies and henee also 
their freedom from bigotry or intolerance of other opi- 
nions The Indo-Aryan mind always took delight In 
logically discussing the various questions of religious 
philosophy Buddhism especially was fond of such dis- 
cussions The development of Nyaya philosophy which 
Buddhism to some extent made its own lent indeed a 
scholastic character to such discussions and there was no 
criterion of truth except the opponent's defea^in diocussion* 
Yet they have an interest and a value of their own as 
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rea<on was held supreme ( r in 'other words ns the nr^u- 
m on t from revciatior v, is never resorted to Bana’sv.ork 
gives ample tostimonv ti* the popularity of such chscus‘:^on^ 
in his time Ebpociatlv, lluion Tsang records the great 
assemblies of learned men which were conicnod at the 
lime of the fjuinqutnni il alms-giving ceremonies whicli 
Harsha used to iudd at Pr.iyaga and at the last of wluch 
Hiucn Tsang himself was the president of the assembh 
The usual procedure in such assemblies was that some 
one made a declaration of his doctrines and called upon 
all present to refute them Sometimes a written declara- 
tion was posted at the gate of a monastery calling upon 
advorcancs to tear it Hiuon Tsang tells us of one such 
declaration posted b} a Brahmin opponent to the door of 
the Nalanda monastery w hich no body daring to tear, ho 
himself tore and then entering upon a controversy with the 
Brahmin defeated him, ho having first sworn to bo a slnvo 
of the man who would defeat him Hiucn Tseng, however, 
relieved him from his oath and allow'cd him to depart a 
Buddhist The Buddhist monastenos appear to have been 
constant scenes of such disputations, for the monks resif!- 
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•were assembled, Bana tfells us at page 316 H C ArhS.tas,'*^ 
(Jains), Maskans (Sanyasis), Svetapatas (Svetambara 
Jams), white-clothed Bhiksus, Bhagavatas, Varnis 
(Brahraacharis), Kesalunohakas (those who rooted out 
their hair), Kapilas ( Sankhyas ), Lolcayatikas ( atheists )» 
Jams (Buddhists), Kanadas (followers of Kanada’s Vaise- 
sika philosophy), Aupanishadas (Vedantms), Aisvara 
Karanikas (Naiyayikas), Karandharaas (,tho philosophers 
of or elements ), Dharmasastns, Puranikas, Sapta- 
tantavas(’),Saivas, Sabdikas (gramarians), Panobaratrikas 
(followers of the Panoharatra sect of Vaisbnavas ) and 
others This catalogue of the philosophies which were 
current in the seventh century is historically important 
The Buddhists are here called Jams, Jma being a name of 
Buddha while what are now called Jams are called 
Arhatas The Bhagavatas are again distinguished from 
the Pancharatras The Mimansakas are probably 
intended by the term Dharmasastrts for they based their 
arguments on revelation Lastly, Varnis or Brahmacharis 
are distinguished from the Aupanishadas and these again 
from the Maskans It is difficult to find out the nature 
of the exact differences in these several allied philosophies 
and we must content ourselves with nofnng the fact of 
the distinction 

However much these different philosophies might 
contend with one another, on two or three points all of 
them seem to have held only one view Firstly- they all 
believed ( with the exception of Lokayatikas or at^ieists 
alone ) in the existence of the soul and its metempsychosis 
through numberless births according to Karma The 

belief m the Karma doctrine and in the doctrine of the 

• • 

transmigration of the soul prominently distinguishes Indian 
philosophy from the philosophy of the West We are not 
concerned here either with its truth or otherwise or with 
the history of its origin But it is pertinent to remark 
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that this belief was a potent and living force at the tune 
ofvhich \ie are writing It had a great effect in main- 
taining the morals of the people at a high level The 
following extract from Hiuen Tsang a foreign and unbiassed 
M riter is relevant in' this connection “ They are of hasty 
and irresolute temperament but of pure moral principles 
Thov will not take anything wrongfully and they yield 
more than fairness requires Then the retribution of 

in other lives and make light of what donduct produces 
ui this life ” (Watters Vol I P- 171 ) And further, “As the 
guvernment IS honestly administered and the 'people live 
together on good terms the criminal class is small ” 
(Ditto) The same cannot be said of the present state of 
the Indian 'lociety and apparently the credit of this high 
moral condition of the people i^- due to the teachings of 
Buddhism which lays stress upon this doctrine of trans- 
migration of soul and its moral lessons with the greatest 
lOTce, though it has taknn it from Hinduism itself 

Secondly, the doctrine of Ahinsa had become accept- 
able to almost all the different schools of religious thought 
in Jndia Its opponents were chieflv the Mimansakas or 
the upholders of'the old Vedic sacrifice, besides of course 
the Lokayatikas or atheists and perhaps Pasupatns but 
G\on these Mimansakas had already come round to 
accept it so far as ordinary slaughter of animals was 
concerned From the Mahribharata ve already find the 
compromise arrived at namelv that although slaughter for 
puriiosos of sacrifice and Sraddha was no slaughter it va*; 
''O for all ordinary purposes We have shown elsevhorc 
( Dmc India ) that the Ahin*:^ doctrine wav originally 
vtarted by Hinduism itself against animal ‘jacnfico ( SdG 
Bnhadaranya and other Upanishads) But it tal cn up 
b\ the Buddhists and the Jains and placed in 'Mo foremost 
ran< of their tenets Whenever Buddhism flourished 
inimal ‘sacrifices therefore fell in abeyance and along 
ivith it natiirallj animal food also The - ' iv th of tin’'* 
V >rship of Krishna had made envs and bull objects of 
■-[“'Cl il adoration to the Ilindi.s also and the - anghter of 
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co\\s and bulls had entirely ceased, as also that of cer{*jiin 
larger animals When Hiuen Tsang visited India this 
prohibition had become so strong “ that the flesh of oxen, 
asses, elephants, horses, pigs, dogs, foxes, wolves, lions, 
monkeys and apes was entirely forbidd'en and those who 
ate such food became pariahs" (Watters’ Records VIP 178) 
But the flesh of bther animals was still permitted and 
probablr even Brahmins and Kshatriyas ate mutton and 
^e^lson as also fisl* Besides during the Gupta supremacy 
Asvamedha had been revived and at this sacrifice bulls and 
horses must have been slaughtered, the sacrificers taking 
refuge under the formula “ slaughter for sacrifice \%as no 
^laughter ’’ Such practices must have given offence to 
strong rulers of the Buddhistic faith and they must have 
used their political power for the suppression of all <>laugh- 
t(i Hiuen Tsang tells us of Siladitya of Molapo prohi- 
biting slaughter and animal food in his kingdom in the 
latter half of the 6th century This»king himself was so 
punctilious that he gave strained wmter to his horses and 
elephants lest insects might be killed (Life p 148) The 
Rajatarangini (III 6) mentions the efforts w'hich Meghava- 
hana made to prohibit slaughter in Kashmir All such 
partial attempts were now^ cast ino shade by the systema. 
tic efforts of Harsha who wielded absolute powder over the 
whole of Northern India “ He prohibited the taking of 
life under severe penalties and caused the use of animal 
food to cease throughout the five Indies " (Watters’ Vol I 
p 344) Harsha was the master of four Indies only.narpely 
the middle, the north, the west and the east Put in the 
south probably his directions or requests must have been 
complied with by the several kings in the south, the 
people being already in favour of the prohibition ’of 
animal food Harsha’s efforts appear to have been successful 
■'^nd although there was a rebound for a time agamst 
Ahinsa after Harsha’s death as w^e shall have to relate 
hereafter, it became finally fixed in the Hindu mind and 
strangely enough more completely in the south than 
in the north At this day Brahmin^ of the §outh are total 
abstainers from flesh w'hile in Northern India they are 
15 
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only generally so The Kshatriyas of the whole of India 
who, it may be a surprise to read, are the most con- 
servative people of the land, still use animal food but 
the prohibition of animals enumerated by Hiuen Tsang as 
above, is observed even by them The Vaisyas axe total 
abstainers all over the country and other castes follow the 
Kshatnyas, buthabit of centuries and example of Brahmins 
mate them also generally abstainers from flesh The non- 
slaughter of cows and bulls has, it may be added, become so 
completely the chief dogma of each and every follower of 
Hinduism that its contempt rouses them as is well known, 
even now, sometimes to the verge of religious frenzy 

Such IS the great change in religious sentiment which 
came over the people with respect to animal slaughter in 
the momentous reign of the emperor Harsha. There is no 
example in history of a great and vast people giving up 
animal food for the s^ke of religious merit The Ahinsa 
doctrine has indeed raised Hinduism to a high position 
of glory and has added to its spiritual power But the 
historian cannot but observe with Max-Muller that while 
It has enabled India to live a higher spiritual life, 
it has contributed largely to bring about its political 
death For a vegetariali people cannot ordinarily hope to 
compete with the flesh-eating peoples of the world in the 
struggle for existence, as the history of India in the suc- 
ceeding centuries but too painfully proved. 



CHAPTER VII 

POLITICAL CONDITION 


Sir Vincent Smith observes at page 357 of his ‘ Early 
history of India ’ 3rd Edition, that when " the wholesome 
despotism of H^rsha terminated by his death, India 
instantly returned to her normal condition of anarchical 
autonomy " This is, I am afraid, a wrong and an unhis- 
torical view To those who look upon India as one country 
and who consider a despotic imperial rule as the only 
remedy for her political ills, the political condition 
which usually obtained in ancient India may appeal as 
one of anarchical autonomy But it must be remembered 
that India never was one kingdom at any time except the 
present, when the British rule has brought the whole 
country under subjection India !nay indeed be called 
one country from certain aspects of race, religion and 
tradition, but it cannot be denied that it never was, at 
least in ancient history, one country politically It gener- 
ally consisted of a number of kingdoms and these were 
usually at war with one another To* apply to this 
condition the term anarchical autonomy would be 
improper 

For what was the condition of Europe at this time or 
for that matter at any time in its history ’ Europe may 
fitly be compared to India in every respect Exclusive of 
^Russia, Europe is almost equal to India in extent and 
population and its people are practically of one race, 
na*fiiely, Aryan and of one religion, namely, Rom’an 
Christianity In the seventh century Hiuen Tsang de- 
scribes India as divided into about seventy kingdoms 
{ Watters’ Vol I p 140 ) Europe in the seventh century 
could not have been divided into less England itself was 
divided into five kingdoms, Prance, Germany and Italj’- 
into many more Indeed the condition of society, civi* 
lization and the means of communication in ancient times 
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presented the formation of kingdoms larger than those 
that existed in India or Europe at that time And history 
shows that these kingdoms of Europe were constantly at 
war with one another European history is indeed a tern- 
ble history detailing the constant and usually sanguinary 
wars waged by the several kingdoms vdtb one another 
iS'ow would it be proper to describe this condition of 
Europe as one of anarchical^ autonomy, or to make the 
comparison still more complete, to s6y that when the 
Empire of Charlemagne fell to pieces after his death, 
Europe reverted to her usual condition of anarchical 
autonomy ? Even now when railways and telegraphs have 
made the growth of large kingdoms possible, Europe is 
still divided into a number of small kingdoms which are 
not larger than the kingdoms in India described by Hiuen 
Tsang If we take 6000 li or 1200 miles as the average 
circumference of a large Indian kingdom like Maharashtra 
the area of an average large kingdom in square miles comes 
to about 1,20,000 sq miles Or we may make calcuation 
in another way and divide the total present area of India 
nz. 18,02,629 sq miles, by 70 and arrive at the area 
25,752 sq miles of an average kingdom in India as it existed 
in the seventh century The smaller kingdoms existing 
in Europe at this day, Belgium ( 11,373 sq ms ), Holland 
{ 12 582 ), Portugal ( 32,000 ), Italy ( 1,10,632 ), Bulgaria 
( 33,645 ), Roumania ( 53,489 ) and Greece ( 25,014 ), not to- 
speak of the small states of which the German Empire is 
composed, are not thus larger than the kingdoms existing 
in India In Hiuen Tsang’s days, and these states of Europe 
aie normally in a condition of war A decade does not pass 
without a fight somewhere, and yet these small states are 
alive and fiourishing , and history cannot describe <-tbe 
normal condition of Europe as one of ‘ anarchical 
autonomy’ The mistake lies in looking upon India as one 
country or a territory that deserved to be one country 
under one rule and hence, I apprehend, the use of the 
word anarchical 

The question for the historian is why did the small 
kingdoms of India succumb to the Mabomedans in the 
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12th ccnturv ^ Why dii! they not ll^o and develop *into 
strong kingdoms like the states of Europe ? It is usually 
suggested that the Indian kingdoms ought to have fore- 
seen the danger of foreign invasions and that they should 
haNO laid aside mutual feuds in order* to gather strength 
against them It i-^ argued, for evample, that after the de- 
feat of the Huns, under Mihirkula in 52S A D India 
vas free from fc.oign inva'Jion till the invasion of Mahmud 
of Gha/ni about 1000 A D , and she V as free to v ork 
out her dc'^tinv This in\ol\es not only the previous 
misconception that India x\as one country hut also the 
further misconception that such foreign invasions could 
have boon foreseen In fact ve usually look upon the 
condition of the so%cnth century, from our state of 
knowledge in the twentieth century But the invasion^: of 
Mahmud could not ha%e been foreseen bv any the 
wisest man, in the seventh century No body in those days 
or CNen later could have dreamt tba^ the Turks, fired wr 
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boirfg done History tells ub tlibt Francis I of France 
excited the Turks against the Germans in his war with 
Charles V, Emperor of Germany, in the IGth century. And 
curiously enough the debt has been paid back in the 
present 20th century by the last Emperor of Germany by 
raising the Turks against the French and their allies 
although the latter are of the same religion, race and civi- 
lization as the Germans The reason is, that in political 
struggles, even religion and race are not^if much account. 
The Bulgars are at present fighting against the Russians 
though of the same race and oven of the same religious 
church. We need not, then, fool wonder if the Rushtra- 
kutas sought the assistance of the Arabs, against their 
own co-religionistfa We must remember that the Gur- 
]arasand Rishtrakutas formed two distinct kingdoms with 
distinct political interests The real difference between 
Europe and India lies in the fact that while both the 
Gurjaras and the Rashtrakiitas have eventually succumbed 
before the Arabs, the French and the Germans are still alive 
and not likely to ‘•ucoumb to the Turks The real question, 
therefore, for the historian is why did the Gurjarasand the 
Rashtrakutas succumb ? In other woids why did the king- 
doms in India 'mot develop into strong nations? What 
was the political condition in the seventh and the pre- 
ceding centuries which led to her decline and downfall’ 
Tliat 18 the question which wo really have to solve and 
which requires to bo carefully tackled in the light of 
western and easten history past and present 

c 

Ihe mam cause of this difference in the vitality of 
the nations in the west and the nations m the oast 
appears to bo the complete divergence in the develop- 
ment of their political ideas While, in tlio west the high- 
est ideal of a state was evolved at a very ancient date in 
Greece, in India the Indo-Aryan intellect not only failed 
togiaspthe essentials of a perfect state hut developed 
ideas winch were diametrically opposed to ihom Per- 
1 nps the Tndo-Aiyali intellect wa=, is said before, 
engro'-sed witii the idea of the nothnignoss of thi» 
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world’s prosperity and devoting itself to spirtual spe- 
culation spurned the limitations of a limited state 
and conderned itself with the welfare of the whole 
world, man and beast, animate and inanimate In Europe 
the small citizen states of Greece were ted by the Hellenic 
intellect to a very high political development and the 
Romans by their legal temperament earned it to the far- 
thest limits The duties and the dignities of a citizen of 
the Roman Empii^, a word which still reminds us of the 
ancient develpment of city-states, were now clearly under- 
stood and defined and they in their turn moulded the 
development of political ideas in the Germanic peoples 
who added their own political instincts and notions to the 
ideas inherited from the civilizations of Greece and Rome 
The German states were, indeed, not republics like the 
ancient states of Greece and Rome, but the power of the 
king in these was limited by institutions of states-general 
or representative assemblies of the jieople, and these have 
developed into the modern kingdoms of Europe with their 
limited monarchies The rights and duties of the citizens 
or rather members of a state have further been de\ eloped 
by French thinkers preceding the French Revolution and 
their ideas have now permeated to the lowest class in each 
and every state of Europe Under their influence eafch 
individual citizen in the western "States believes that he 
IS a partner in the political partnership of the state and is 
thus both its master and servant in his ovn small capacity 
Each citizen again is bound to the state not only by ties 
of affection or patriotism but also bv the ties of sejf-interest, 
for each one shares in the prosperity of the state oi its 
ad^erslty and is thus ready to make any sacrifice for it by 
s*elf-interest as well as by patriotism Such a state must 
necessarily be a strong organisation and cannot be 
suppressed or killed except by the greatest exertion of 
enemies Nay, it has come to be a maxim with political 
philosophers in the vest that no people, hovever few, 
imbued with the instincts of true pitizenship, can evei ^be 
suppressed by force 
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The development of political jdeas in India was exactly 
in the opposite direction The Indo-Aryans were indeed 
in the beginning imbued with the same racial tendencies 
as their brethren in the west The sovereignty so to speak 
belonged to the people and the king was merely their 
leader and agent There were public assemblies of the 
people which advised the king on all important matters. 
Taxation was levied apparently with the consent of the 
people The later tradition that the people promised Mann 
^th of their land produce in consideration of his accepting 
their kingship contains the germ of this principle Kings 
were often elected and in some tribes there were no kings 
at all, the people themselves regulating their affairs by a 
council of elders In short, in the earliest period of Indian 
history the political condition of the people was developing 
in the same direction as in the west Indeed the union 
of the people with the state and the king was so complete 
in ancient times that the names of the three were 
identical The state was still tribal and the same word 
n the plural indicated the state and the people, while in 
the singular it meant the king In the Vedic and even in 
Epic times this was the rule For example the Kurus, the 
Madras, the Panchalas, the Kosalas and so on meant both 
the people and ?;he country, and the singular Kuru, Madia, 
Panchala and Kosala and so on meant the king A similar 
state of things obtained in the west The land was there 
also called after the people and the king was called by the 
same name France was the land of the Franks, England 
of the Ah^les and Saxony of the Saxons , and France. 
England and Saxony meant also the kings of those lands 
Thus the name of the people gave the name to the country 
and the king, both in the east and the west 

Such was the state of things in India down to 
Buddha’s time In the succeeding centuries this condition 
gradually changed The people gradually receded from 
view, probably because they were now composed largely 
of Sudras and not of tlje Aryans as in previous times 
The kings who were often non- Ary an and sometimes even 
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foreigners, gradually assumed absolute power The people 
thus became accustomed to the rule of kings who were not 
of their own race and of the Kshatriya caste Theygiadu- 
■ally ceased to take interest in politics, being less or never 
consulted and eventually came to boUeve that it vas 
none of their business lo meddle with state affairs Parti- 
cular persons of the three higher castes, Brahmins, 
Kshatnyas and ,Vaisyas did take some interest in politics 
'being soldiers and*officials, but the generality of the people 
being Sudra, was debarred from all participation in 
political activities And eventually the people lost all 
idea as to their possessing any rights of participation in 
•ihe government of the countrv 

In this way diverged the political development ot 
the Aryans in the east and in the west Not that in the 
west the factor of a lower class did not arise In Greece 
there were the Helots , in Rome the^Plebeins , in France 
the Gauls, in England the Britons In Germany alone, 
perhaps, the people were homogeneous But in all these 
-oases the lower classes were not racially very distinct 
from the higher and not very inferior m physical and 
-mental capacities In all these countries, therefore, they 
struggled to obtain political rights For instance the 
persistent efforts of the Plebeians in Rome to obtain politi- 
cal and even social equality are well known and these 
struggles themselves were an education to the people In 
India, on the other hand, especially iP the north, the 
Dravidian lower classes were very inferior in capacities, 
-and being different in complexion, features and habits le- 
mained distinct in position, social and political, and never 
struggled for equality of rights Political power, there- 
fore, gradually centered primarily in the higher classes, 
especially in the Kshatnyas and in the kings next The 
king was invested with divine attributes in public esti- 
mation by superstition as well aS by craft, &nd the despotic 
power of kings without any restriction by popular assem- 
blies was eventually firmly established during the Bu(i- 
dhistic period of Indian history ’ 
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tSuoli remained the political condition of India in the 
seventh century The king was absolute and possessed 
of despotic power unrestricted by the voice of any 
public assemblies The kingdom and the people belonged 
to him, so to speak, as his private property The kingdom 
naturally ceased to be called by the name of the people 
Among the seventy or so kingdoms mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsang only a few bear the name of the people The old 
names of Kuru, Panchala, Anga, Vanga'' &c are gone and 
we have the names of Thanesar, Kanau], Karnasuvarna, 
Tamralipti and so on They are names taken generally 
after the capital town or some physical feature of the 
country The kings are not named after the people but 
after a Vansa or family as the Vardhanas, the Maukharis, 
the Guptas and so on 

And these families did not attain to kingly position 
by the consent or approbation of the people or by here- 
ditary rights of several generations even, but by divine 
favour obtained, it was believed, by reason of austerities 
performed by certain individuals in their past 
lives Under this superstitious view any body might be- 
come king or had the right to become king if only he 
succeeded in establishing himself on the throne by hook 
or crook For, the people’s consent or acceptance was 
never thought of as having anything to do with the affair 
The story related by Kalhana about how Kanaditya 
(Ra] IIl^) became king is typical of this popular supersti- 
tion The Harsha Charita also relates how Pusyabhuti 
obtainfed a boon by assisting m a Pasupata sacrifice, that 
a Chakravarti would be born in his family When the 
Brahmin Ohacha usurped the throne of Sind, he is said. in 
the Chachanama to have observed “ It is written in the 
books of Hind that whenever a peison who has trained 
his soul to austerities dies, his soul transmigrates to the 
child of a king or a great man in return foi his good 
deeds ” The people thus had pot only no political rights 
but had no hand whatever in the acceptance of kings, as 
persons became kings by reason of their austerities per- 
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foimod in formor h\cs* Under such a vie%v of «he 
organiration of a state, there can scarcelv be born that 
national vitality which is the essential factor in the 
''trength of nations Naturallv enough patriotism «as a 
Mrtue vhicli never arose in India Thhre are, in Indian 
history, no noble examples of patriotic sacrifices such as 
I'e to be found in Greek, or Roman history or in the later 
hi'^ton of the European nations The feeling of love of the 
enuntrv or the nation cannot arise when the nation itself 
ha*' no existence 'J lie place of patriotism \sas supplied bv 
the feeling of lo\nltv The king being the absolute master 
of the state or the people, appointed by divine will, the 
people could naturallv be actuated only bv the feeling of 
lovalitv or Ion e to the dn me king Lovaltv has been the 
distincuishing characteristic of the people of this countrv 
from the most ancient times In the Harsha Chanta 
we find manv such examples recorded by Bana and inthese 
vorvants or officers gne up their Ines simplv for the 
t:rief thev felt on the death of their sovereign And if the 
rov il family continued sfeadv on the throne for genera- 
tions u did <^0 not bv the patriotism of the people but bv 
the loviltv of their servant^ and officer'' The people 
generallv were also loval to the reigning ki¥g But their 
Io\ iltv must a’waNs have been lukewarm and thev were 
ge.iorallv willing, or felt no concern, when one rule was 
^ubentuted bv another 

What the condition w as in ludividual kingdopis also 
('blamed in empires Harsha’s empire was the culmina- 
ting point of the Buddhist period of Indian history 
which was passing awav He founded and maintained an 
eu’pirc as strong a> thcGapra empire and in the hlstorv^3t 
the follow ing mcdimal period no kingdom approached 
either the extent or the solidarity of Harsha's rule 
H irtha again wi« one of the most righteous emperors in 
the history ot the world, conscicntiouslv endeavoiiiing to 
tCLiire the happiness of the people And vet the poll- 
tical conceptions of the people remaining the same hecoula 
not infuse into his empire any national vitalit\ On the 
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coytrary the very extent of this mass of kingdoms held 
together by force, increased its aptitude to topple down at 
the slightest shock, like a pile of stones heaped one upon 
another without any cement Of course, we cannot blame 
Harsha for not lAtroducing the cement For, India had 
not then evolved representative institutions nor had the 
Indian intellect evolved proper conceptions of a political 
state That department of enquiry remained a blank in 
"the Indian intellectual activitv Harsha, therefore, could 
never have thought of giving to the people any rights of 
participation in the government of the country His 
maintenance of order by sheer force but confirmed the 
current opinions about the absolute power of kings, and of 
God’s favour as the origin of all kingly power 

Under such a view, kingdoms and even empires could 
not have any vitality Harsha’s empire fell to pieces, 
immediately his strong arm was removed from the 
administration The subject kingdoms immediatelj 
became independent while Kanauj itself fell into disorder, 
Harsha having left no son For in such a state of political 
views not only the virtue of patriotism cannot be fostered, 
but the contrary vice namely treason cannot but have 
ample scope to flourish Every ambitious person who can 
by force or treachery sei/e the throne has the assurance 
that the people’s allegiance will be transferred to him as a 
matter of course The people having no voice in the matter 
or rather believing that they had no voice were naturally 
hold of no account in such revolutions and the successful 
usurper vas always accepted without demur Traitor'- 
w ere, therefore, not uncommon The punishment for unsuc- 
ceRcful rebellion or treachery was indeed drastic, ther as 
now, traitors being imprisoned for life and ‘ dead or alnc 
nobody took any account of them ’ as Hiuen Tsang 
ob'-orves But such drastic punishment did not deter 
ambitious and bold persons especially as success was not 
"cry difficult when opportunities offered. These revolutions 
or rebellions were never of the people but of a fev 
individuals obly Ministers and commandori-in*chief, 
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were generally the usurpers in such revolutions and they' 
were usually successful whenever the reigning king died 
V ithout issue, or was an incapable person Such has 
indeed been the trend of Indian history from the days of 
the Sungas down to the davs of the Pbshwas and their 
lieutenants, even throughout the Mahomedan times Had 
the people had a proper conception of their duties as- 
citizens of a state they would not have tolerated such 
revolutions nor wcTiild the ministers have dared to seize 
thrones Only since the establishment of the British rule 
are we getting accustomed to the sight of ministers never 
aspiring to place themselves in the position of then 
masters 

We have discussed, heretofore, at length what in our 
opinion was the mam cause of the weakness of Indian 
states To put it shortly, the absence of representative 
political institutions prevented the^people from feeling 
self-interest in the maintenance of the state intact and the 
belief that kings were appointed from heaven in reward 
for their austerities in past lives made the people thorough- 
ly unconcerned as to who ruled them The king enjoyed 
absolute power and was the master of the state or kingdom 
as if it were an item of private property Patriotism was 
naturally absent and though its place was tolerably 
supplied by the feeling of loyalty, disloyal and treason- 
able persons were not uncommon, those who were 
successful in their usurpation being accepted by the 
people without demur This state of things continued 
down to the latest period of Indian history, for we find 
in the last successful usurpation by Raghoba, hundreds 
and thousands came forward to support his caus6 Had 
the people a proper conception of their rights and duties 
as members of the Maratha state, not a man would have 
been found to stand by that misguided person m creating 
the unfortunate cleft in the solidarity of the Maratha 
state which* eventually destroyed it The greatest benefit 
of the British rule in India is the a, wakening of the people 
to a sense of their essential rights and duties as citizens 
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of the British Empire And it vrill be wise for the British 
government to take note of this awakening and to admit 
people to their due share in the government of the country 
British statesmen should remember that even the British 
government in India is comparatively weak if it is not 
supported by the co-operation of the people rendered not 
merely by the sentiment of loyalty but by the feeling of 
self-interest engendered by self-government through 
representative institutions 

The question why nations fall is one of extreme com- 
plexity and difficulty But there can be no doubt that 
representative government creates a feeling of self- 
interest in the people which is the great backbone of a 
nation’s strength History indeed records the fall of the 
brilliant city-states of Greece and of Rome inspite of such 
national sentiment But we must remember that that senti- 
ment had been completely undermined in Greece and Rome 
by demoralization and luxury and hence it was that these 
states succumbed and fell But they rose again when the 
same sentiment became strong The Indian states on the 
other hand never developed the national sentiment at all 
hnd hence wem never strong They couldnot have deve- 
loped into strong states in the succeeding centuries On the 
contrary, coming under the influence of certain causes 
which we shall discuss in another place they gradually 
became enervated and hence fell easily before the advanc- 
ing tide^of Mahomedan invasions 

It IS, however, necessary to state before concluding this 
chapter that the despotic states of India of the seventh cen- 
tury were certainly strong as compared with the contem- 
porary despotic kingdoms of Asia and itis hence that they 
could beat back the Huns who in Europe could not be beat 
away The physical and moral capacities of a people 
are also an important factor in the vitality of nations 
Even a vegetarian people inured to arms and' abstemious 
in. habits can hold their own in the struggle of nations In 
the seventh cefatury the people of India were habituated 
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"to the use of arms owing to the constant warfare waged by 
the different kingdoms They were also, as Hiuen Tsang 
testifies, simple and abstemious in habits The Indian 
states of the seventh century were strong and warlike in 
spite of their despotic constitutions and* were neither ener- 
vated by luxury nor enfeebled by want of martial exercises 
The prominent index of the enervation of a people is their 
•employment of mercenary forces and neither Hiuen Tsang 
nor Bana mentioils any mercenary troops in the army of 
Harsha 
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CIVIL ADiimSTEATIOK 

The kingdoms of India of the 7th century A, D , not- 
vrithstanding their despotic or autocratic nature, svere 
usually -well-goTemed and happy and were probably better 
off m this respect than the kingdoms contemporary with 
taem in the "West The In do- Aryans, while they acquiesced 
in or rather preached the divine nature of the kingly 
■ authority, at the same time sou ght to imnose a check o n 
' the autocracy ~oi kJngThy holding t hat laws were al so 
diTine''~and ~Inca p ^e o f~being ~chang^ In fact in the 
/.ladiaS'kingdoms every tEingHrom the life and conductor 
the king dovm to the taxes and punishments was fixed by 
the divine ordinance of the Smritis " In the TTest the king 
IS believed to be the source of all laws In India the source 
of law is the Sru^ji and the Smriti and no human agency 
can change it ^ The kings vrith even the consent of the 
people had thus no legislative power Their duty was 
simply to administer justice according to the divinely 
ordained law and to keep peace and order by punishing 
robbers and other evil-doers "^They were to receive taxes 
from the produce of land and trade and handicraft for per- 
forming this service and the amount was fixed at one sixth, 
of the former and one-Sftieth of the value of the latter 
Tne fomer amount in case of necessity might be increased 
to one-fourth The expenses of government, asHiuenTsang 
ha? noted, were very limited and the kings probably nearer 
found it necessary to levy taxes beyond what were sanc- 
tioned by the Smritis The people again with their highly 
religious nature were generally free from crime and thus 
V. as caused that usually happy condition of the ancient 
kingdoms of! adia which so favourably impressed impartial 
foreigners »ike Hiuen ,Tsang v bo themselves lived under 
widely different conditions in the imperial Kingdom of 
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( 'Ulna With these preliminary lemarks we shall try to 
<lescnbe in detail the administrati% e condition ot the 7th 
century from the evidence of the Harsha-Charita an f 
of epigraphic records of that time Tin? provisions of the 
Sinntis also will assist us in this inquiry to a consideiable 
extent 

The country was called in those days bv the name of 
Desa a word which Varahamihira and otheis also use The 
former appellation of a country was Jauapada or ‘people’ 
allowing, as we have alreadv noted, the changed conaition 
of kingdoms which no longei consisted or homogeneous 
peoples bearing particular name‘s In the south, howevei 
the vord Mandala was more widely used than Desa in 
such vords as Chola Mandala, Tonda Mandala, Kongu 
Mandala and so on, wheiein the first word probably means 
a particular people Mandala often also indicated a 
dl^ ision of the country or Desa accorSing to its people and 
the woid Rashtra in Maharashtra oi Rajya in Kashmir 
ak=o oocuis and conveys the same idea as Mandala 

The Desa or country was usually divided for adminis- 
trative purposes into divisions which were in the north* 
called Bhukti and which in the south were called Vadi or 
sometimes Mandala This division corresponds wi^ 
the district of the British rule The word Bhukti perhaps 
referred to so much tax collected and might be fitly trans 
lated by the word collectorate The Bhukti or Distiict 
was again subdivided into smaller portions -which were 
called Vishaya everywhere and which correspond .to the 
modem Tehsil or Taluks In Tamil and othei countries 
of the extreme south Vishaya -was often called Nada and isi 
Gujarat we meet sometimes with the word Ahara Vishaya 


This IS what Hiuen Tsang records — ' As the Go\ ernment is generous and o'fiaal 
requirements are few, families are not registered and India iduals arc not subject to 
forcad labour and contributions Taxation bcini light and forced labour bejngspa 
ri nith us ed c\er^ ofle heeps to his hercditarj occupation and att ends ,o his patrimont 
Thi. g ng s tenants pa^ one sixth of the produce as ren^ and tradesmen goto and f-o • 
ba-tenng heir merchandise after paMUg light taxes a the fences and the ba-ner 
sta lions 


17 
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■was not further subdivided though we sometimes find 
luither subdivisions of the Vishaya into portions — East, 
West, North, and South as in modern or Mahomedan 
■"imes into Taraf‘:o 

The Vishaya consisted of a number of villages or 
grlmas Thus the lowest administrative unit was the 
Milage, a village being usually described as situate m a 
particular Vishaya of a particular Bhukti or Mandala 
The Vishaya was named usually after the chief town of it 
•while the Bhukti had a name which sometimes referred 
to a people Thus Khetaka Ahara means the Kheda Tehsil 
and Je 3 aka Bhukti or ChinaBhukti (HiuenTsang, Watters 
I p 391 ) meant the collectorate of the Jejiks or Chinas 
Bhukti also was sometimes named from a big town or city 
e g the Ahicchatra Bhukti mentioned in the Banskhera 
grant of Harsha 

The grama or -village formed the backbone of the 
country and us administration and had fixed sites and 
boundaries For the villages remained undisturbed m the 
internecme wars that were constantly going on and found 
‘■'no difficulty in transferring their allegiance to any new 
king or any new power The important towns no doubt 
suffered in the wars waged and were frequently devastated 
entirely But the villages were undisturbed and remained 
self-contained in their administration, having their here- 
ditary headmen and bead registrars corresponding to the 
Patels and the Patwaris of modern days From the 
HaTsha*Charita it appears that the former’s name was 
CTfiERfeE and the latter’s name was Earana is 

obviously the register of tenancies in the village and the 
Patawari is still called in the south and and 
Kulakarana in the Deccan also means the same thing The 
wordPatil is derived in ray opinion from STtHE?! I'hich word 
occurs in Kautilya’s Artha-Sastra also (page 62) and which 
there plainly means an office building for kpeping records 

It seems clear from this that there were record offices or 
government offices so to speak in every village In fact 
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would mean something like the Chavdi of a 
Deccan village, where government work is ordinarily done 
and the man in charge of it was called He is 

thus clearly the headman of the village and had a right 
to present nn7ar to the kings as described bj'^ Bana (H C 
274 ) ^ 

The word !Mahlksl^apatalika occurs .n a grant of Dhaia- 
sena dated A D 512, see' Corp Ins III p 180, and indi- 
cates that there was a chief revenue or record officer for 
the whole state In this w'av the ordered nature of the 
administration is testified to by the maintenance of records 
in every village, tow n, chief town and the capital Hiuon 
Tsang also states that regular records were maintained in 
each kingdom The :?nfTTeni3fc5^ is, therefore, the parent 
of the modern Patel and was the chief government official 
in each village This village officer is also mentioned in 
another inscription ( Corp Ins HI p 257 ) where the word 
occurs and indicates the appointment of 
the officer in every village 

The existence of other village-officers or rather, 
servants is indicated by the w'ord the extract 

from Bana given above The headman of the ^ illage (Patel) 
registrar (Patwari,) and the other servants of the village 
w'ere apparentlv hereditary (or Dhruva a word occiiiring 
in Gujarat grants ana still used in Gujarat) and they 
constituted a unit of administration which w aS self- 
contained and sufficient They collected the chief land-tax 
VIZ one-sixth of corn and also the minor taxes which'were 
rather numerous and inconvenient We may quote here 
the Usual expression used in the grants of villages of that 
period and try to understand them Take for instance 
the Klioh grant of Maharaja Hastin ( Corp Ins Vol 
III p 96) gljg jflqRT? or the grant of Dhaia- 

sena of A D ^71, (Corp Ins Vol III page 167) where it is 
said thatthe land w as granted to thegiantee 

oi the grant of S^laditya VII 

(Crop Ins Hip 179)^17?^ 
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etc In all these the word ^ 3 ^ must be taken to mean 
the principal tax i e the land-tax T his word has notbeem 
y et tiaced by me to any ancient wor ks But as Dr Fleet 
has suggested in h footnote at page 97 of the Corp Ins Vol 
^yi it IS plain that it means the chief income from the 
village seems, in my opinion, to mean extra taxes 

and not taxes on extra cultivators as Dr Fleet suggests 
W hat these extra taxes were ma y b e discovered by the aid 
i)f the Smntis and the inscriptions also lu this volumn 
The Manu Brnriti piovides for taxes oiTv^ious articles 
besides corn in the following slokas-3TT^i^4 

1 TpIlqfqTHRT H =qi 

=q These things may 

be taken to be such things as were sold and not things 
which any person r eared or produced for his own c onsump- 
tion That these taxes were actually levied in the 7th 
centuiy appears probable from epigraphic records of the 
time The Chammak copperplate grant (Corp Ins Vol III 
p 238 ) deserves to be quoted here at length It grants 
the village, epRRHfr 

etc This may be translated as 
follows — ‘ The village is not to pay taxes It is not to be 
entered by soldiers or the police It is not to give the 
increase of cows and bulls It is not to be subject to the 
payment on flowers and milk or on pasturage, hides and 
charcoal It is not to pay tax onsaltor wet salt, on sale and 
purchase and on mine produce It is fiee of foiced labour 
nf every kind It is granted with treasure trove and other 
minor finds and with klipta and mmoi klipta ( I follow 
nere the translation bv Dr Fleet with some exceptions ) 
The words and followed by the voids and 

JM'h-i.q meaning the same things but of a minor kind suggest 
that and may also be taken to be the same 

tax on the chief produce vi/ that of land and on 
minor products such as flowers, fruit, milk, etc brought 
for sale as IS piovidad for in the Manu Sinuti Hov the 
■::7«T or land fa V was levied, whether by apportioning from the 
actual produce or by average yield, is not cleai Land was 
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certainly measured, for •the measurements of land are 
often given in inscriptions of the time Thus in Cop Ins 
Vol III No 28 grant of Dhaiasena p 166 lands in several 
villages with particular names even are given and the 
measurements mentioned are Padavarta Satam ( 100 ) or 
Padavarta Navati I 90 ) or Padavarta Ashtavinsati ( 28 ) 
Padavarta probably means so many square paces, pada 
being not the actual foot b ut the pace or two feet These 
fields are small indbed but they belong, it must be remem- 
bered, to Gujarat where land is veiy fertile For other 
less fertile tracts the measurements must be different, for 
instance the grant of Pravarasena (Corp Ins Vol III 241) 
made in the Bhojakata Rajya ( or modern Berar ) a village 
is measured by or royal measure What this royal 

measure was is not mentioned , the word used is 

8000 and Dr Fleet thinks that the name of the 
measure was Bhumi Apparently however is a plot ot 
land The 8000 measures of land of the village granted to 
1000 Brahmins would probably constitute a large modern 
village of about 4000 acres and the measure would thus 
approximate to a Bigha or ^ acre of modern times The 
word ( Nivartana ) is not found in grants given in 
this volume That word however appears to*be a very old 
onp It occurs in the Kautiliya Arthasastra at page 107 
where its meaning is given in the following table of space 
measures, 4 cubits = 1 Danda (stick) 10 Dandas = 

1 Rajju ( chain ) and 3 Rajjus = 1 nivartana This makes the 
nivartana equal to 120 cubits i e 180 feet or 60» yards 
length The field or square nivartana would be a square area 
with nivartana as one side i e 3600 sq yards Ae acre 
consists of 4840 sq yards which makes the acre equal to 
appiViximately 1 13 nivart^nas The measure of the bigha 
of the Mahomedans was also based on the danda or stick, 
being taken to be 20 sticks long by 20 sticks broad and 
vas nearly one half of the nivartana Perhaps the 
Bhumi mentioned in the above grant may be the nivartana 
which certainly was an old measure In whatever manner 


°It occnrs in mam RranU o£ older date in the souUi (even Nasik cave inscripaons) It 
-thus was pre€cr\ cd in the south and west in the north other names had taken its place 
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realised, the : 3 ?Trorland tax was received in kind and prolia- 
bly the or minor taxes were also received in kind 

- The gram was stored by a special officer of the State called 
the whq, was also in charge of the minor articles 

These were either immediately sold or were stored for 
future use, according to their nature Interesting details 
of the manner of sale or storage are to be found in the 
Kautiliya Artha Sastra, pages 93-99 ^ 

Let us next try to understand village life and adminis- 
ration from inscriptions as also from the Harsha-Cha^ita 
The grants of villages were addressed either to the villagers 
or to government officers, thus the grants at page 193 and 
195 Corp Ins Vol III are addressed to the villagers 
( ) who are ordered to pay the 
the taxes to the grantees The villagers are said to belong 
to all castes among whom the Brahmins were the foremost 
(see Corp Ins Vol fill p. 216 ) Where 

grants are addressed to government officers, the latter are 
asked not to interfere with the enjoyment of the villages by 
the grantees The grantees in their turn were required to 
,be of good behaviour The following expressions "in the- 
‘Chammak grant ( Corp Ins Vol III page 239 ) are very 
interesting I'iil 3W- 

ITRI which has been trans- 

lated as follows -“The grant will last with the moon and the 
sun provided that the grantees commit no treason against 
the state, that they are not slavers of Brahmins, thieves, 
adulterers, poisoners of kings, that thev do not wage war 
or commit offences in other villages, ot hervs ise the grants 
w ere revokab le ” This condition not onlv proves the moraT 
and ordered life in the villages but also shows the circum- 
spect nature of the administration 

The chief requirements of Indian villagers for their 
material well-being are salt, fuel and grass or grazing 
The villagers appear to have had a free and sufficient sup- 
ply of these things, though these when taken for sale to 
the market wpre subject to the tax of K~ We have al- 
ready seen that mam villasres are often expressly stated 
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to br frcp trom tw on both drv ivd vet and* or 

rr'i'-‘- It ^tcin there un*- then no monopoh of ‘■alt- 
ni inuf ictiiro b\ fro\ •Tnment Ininiiu Mlla^ro*- there w ere 
\\oll'' of '-'lit water Jind in *-0010 place'- ‘-alt w i- due; out 
li.'iu lull'- ''ucl' qu intities were of coui'-e limited and •-alt 
in inuf icturoo on a 1 in-o *-0 ilo for •^alo wa*- m important 
comii'iulitx l'ir t IX ition which e\on ihc incient KO\ern- 
I'u n.-- did n>n 01 re^ ird A-- forirra*-'- and (tr i, nm, there w ere 
appareiith comm?‘n crariUiT ftround'- in everi \illape 

P i'-ture-]do' ■- ^ lob ■-ed and piMiip % 1 lu able pr v'-'- are not iced 
1' ''innti'- uid nrp cvllod//M'o When pr I'-s w i*- taken 
fri in the--p -- 110 to tlie ninrl et it paid t’ 0 po\ ernment 
;!',o u'-u il tax La'-lh , fuel w a*- obt 'unable In the \ ill iger'- 
tor .h< ir < a* u'-e 1.1 the forc-t-- of their ov n \illnpc'= 
Pier Milage liad It-- own forc'-l And theie \ ere lorobt-- 
o.’ tne boref of Kinpdoiii'' ii.a an ibh 1 lie'-e forest'- ire 
treated b\ the S’.’ in'- i‘- ow nerlo'''' ]Iowc\er iiortioii'- of 
forc'-t'- Ciller \~>ii 'ana where elephant'? abounded were 
,ire'-er\ed But other fore'-t-- ind \illipe forc'-ts were 
"jien free for ^ ill ipor'- B'u.a do'-CTibc'- tract'- bordering on 
fori ‘-t'- ind fore'-t m!1 ipc'- and theforo'?!'- theni'-elvo'' witli 
>h It lo\o 01 intero'-tinp detail which con'?titute'- thesingulai 
c'l irm of the Harth i Ch irita ^omc of thci-o detail's aie* 
' orth quoting nere Unrc'- trained fore'-t pu ird'- often seized 
the li itchcl'- of \ood cutter'- of o'/o i vill ipc'. pomp to cut 
wood in fore*?!^ ' II C 

pi'^^eJOl) J'hore w ere ‘-mall fields in thc'-e forests tilled 
not 1 ) ploupi '- ind bullocks but bv hand spades , There 
were pra/ja or w iter-proMding huts at the entrance of 
watcrle'-'- fore'?!-- In some places great he it was created 
bv the burning of wood for charcoal At some places vou 
-r'rtd meet with bands of wood-cutters w ith bodies exei - 
oi'-od with the con'-tant cutting of wood, having long 
h iichots on their sliouldors to which wore slung then 
breakfast basket*? At others vou would meet w ith people 
carrying loads of honey, makshika, feathers of peacocks 
honev-comlis barks of khadira tree, &c as also women of 
forest tribes haMng on their hea^ basketfuls of forest* 
flowers and fruit, going tovillages to sell them Those and 
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other details show that people had free access to forests for 
Tangle produce and lungle tribes freely took forest produce 
for sale to the bordeiing separate villages 

Villages thus^ in those days were usually well re- 
gulated and self-sufficient communities whose life was 
easy, and well ordered They were not however quite 
without their own troubles though petty The usual pest 
of the villages then as now was the iioliceman and the 
soldier the Chata'" and the Bhata as they are called 
in grants The grantees of mam villages were, therefoio, 
specially granted the privilege that their villages would 
not be entered bv the policeman and the soldier The 
word occurs in almost every grant and con- 

veys this important privilege to mam donees Sometimes 
an exception was made by the word Fleet 

translates It by 'with the exception of fines imposed on 
thieves I would however translate it by ‘with the excep- 
tion that villages majf be entered for the purpose of pursu- 
ing or catching thieves’ The exception plainly relates 
to the or entry of village The woid ^ is sometimes 
further added c u in Khoh grant of Samkshobha 

(Corps Ins III p 115), and it shows that the right to enter 
mam villageSf' extended to the pursuit or detection of 
tiaitors It would be natural to expect that the state 
would not allow, as has been already noticed, mam vil- 
lages to which the privilege of ‘non-entry by policemen and 
soldiers was granted , being the centres of the activity of 
lobbers Or traitors The state villages of couise remained 
open to the unavoidable oppression of the policeman and 
the soldier The latter, however, must have troubled them at 
rare intervals only that IS when on march or doing fight 

^ * t 

The Villages weie usually prosperous in spite of these 
occasional troubles, and they were expected to perform 
certain charitable duties The prosperous village wa*- 
expected to keep a Sadavarta or alms’ house where grain 

TSt \%oitl Cb_ta o- Ch:;tra as it ^omc limes occurs means unquestionably the police 
man It occurs In H C also (p 2S6) as noticed further on It occurs also In (hr 
Vlinavalkya Smriti, blit 1 am afraid it is srronitlv Interpreted bv Vijnanesvara irho 
lived m the IJlt Cenliirv 
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n*' pnon to cxorrnopdvpor'^on e\oivdny It was also sx- 
poctod to keep open a pxipn or ator-hojiso, where water 
^Gr.od to every ihirsty por‘'On throughout the dav 
It \\a^ aKo expected to open a rest house or Sabha and a 
piufu nil’ll! iir ‘'ncntici »1 room B.lna describing the 
pros])crouv ci>ndition of the Srikantha or Thanesar king- 
dom under Prabhakara Vardhano refers to this diitv in 
the expression Rr^r^r;^^ pip 

tJI C p 176) y hu If me ins f liat outside e\ cry village y ere 
erected spacious mondaps for '-tihha prapUandpiHi,- 

i Those niandnpas wore of course temporary sheds 

erected for tempor iry purposes, that is, to bo kept oiieii 
during tile summer and y infer soisons md not during 
the r unv season and uitumn when travellers were not 
expected to move or be in need 

\\ 0 will now p isq on from the village to the 
Vishava or Tehsil As the headman of the village 
w 's us chief officer, so for the Vishaya there was nocos- 
sarilv a chief povornment ofiicer called Vishayapati in 
several inscriptions (< q (^qi'hTWTTqirrt^l) ( Corp Ins 
111 p 70) I»Ianu declaics that there should be a chiefman 
for each village, a chief man for ten v illages, for twentv 
for I'liG hundred and for one thousand ( VH, 115) 

y’Agw-nlt fr<TT i 

^ 11 

Tills perhaps academical but we have clear references 
to tlio Vishayapati in records and the Vishaya consisted ot 
I number of villages, the average of which was a h*undied 
The distiict / c Bhukti or Mandala may be taken to con- 
tain one thousand villages more or less, and there* was a 
district officer also called Mandalesvara or Rashtrapa^ti 
The Vishayapati and the Mandalesvara represented the 
king and hence they often are called Rajasthanlya in ni- 
sei iptional records Subordinate to these there were 
other officers also, chiefly a police officer and a magistrate 
The duty of catching thieves and exterminating robbers 

■'Srt: e t Corp Ins III p BSl ( <1 J'SI &0 ) 
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war, £tlways considered paramon-nt an f] police stationswere 
established for every ten or less number of villages as pro- 
vided for oven in the Manusniriti VTl, 114 ( 

qr sT-af 1 rl-rr ^ ^?n?T7PT wrj i ) The police 

officer of 100 villages or ratbei of the Vishaya ( Tehsil or 
Taliika) IS called Chauroddharani La while the 

magistrate or dispenser of punishment was called 
Those name= occur inse\eral inscriptions of the time Of 
couise, m different states, names of 'officers sometimob 
differed, but apparently the system was generally the 
same We give below some names of officers appearing in 
the Deo-Barnak inscription (of Bengal) Corp Ins Vol 
III p 216 g r « 7 ;<P-|q f-t|T 

R ^ ( illegible ) 

gJTPff The 

officern whose names cm well bo ascertained in tno above 
are the -ft or envoy, the r/niThT' oi marker of boundaries, 
the heir apparent or king's eldest son.^JtrRRi king's minis- 
teis, the chief dispenser of punishments for the 

whole state, the chief usher, UUFfT the measurer, 

minister in charge of princes, rnrpqFff^i the repre- 
sentatives of the king (i e District and Taluka or Tehsil 
officers), the pursuers of robbers, magistratee 

and executors of sentences These names indicate 

that almost all departments of administration which are 
necessary for a well ordered, civihved government existed 
in those days, The boundary settlement officer. District 
and Taluka chief officer, the surveyor or measurer, the 
magistrate, the police officer, and the oi jailor are 

there and do the work required of them in a complex 
administration 

' It does not appear that in ancient India theio \kas 
any distinction observed in civil and criminal cases 
Probably civil cases were very few and far between, dis- 
putes being settled by Panchayats, but when they wont 
to the state, either to the king’s own court or to the court 
of the chief judicial officer, they wore treated as cases for 
ffne, the party losing having to pay a penalty so to speak 
The Bajasthaniya or the Mahadandanayaka or the chief 
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magistrate probably demded all such cases, on oral»or 
documentary evidence and by the advice or opinion of 
assessors or what is called the Parishad We have of 
couise no reference to the Parishad in the inscriptions but 
probably the provisions of the Smnti* must have been 
observed Hiuen Tsang describes that in case of doubt 
ordeals were resorted to, and the four kinds of ordeals are 
worth being quoted here 

“ These are by water, by fire, by weighing and bjr 
poison In the water ordeal tPe accused is put in one sack 
and a stone in another, then the two sacks are connected 
and thrown into a deep stream , if the sack containing 
the stone floats and the other sinks, the man’s guilt is 
proven The fire ordeal requires the accused to kneel and 
tread on hot iron, to take it in his hand and lick it If he 
IS innocent he is not hurt, but he. is burnt if he is guilty 
In the weighing ordeal the accused is \\eighed against a 
stone , and if the latter is lighter th« charge is false^ if 
otherwise it is true The poison ordeal requires that the 
right hind leg of a ram be cut off and according to the 
portion assigned to the accused to eat, poisons are put 
into the leg, and if the man is innocent he survives, and if 
not the poison takes effect ” Watters’ Vul i, p 172 

The appointment of officers and of courts requires the 
maintenance of records as we have already stated and 
that such records were maintained is proved by the 
testimony of Hiuen Tsang He says (Watters’ Vol I page 
154) “As to their archives and records, there aje sepa- 
rate custodians of these The official annals and state 
papers are called collectively ‘ nilapitha ’ In these good 
and bad are recorded and instances of public calamity' 
aiidf good fortune are set forth in detail ’’ The nailie 
nilapitha reminds one of the blue state publications of the 
British government The historian of Kashmir, Kalhana 
states that he wrote his history from the nilamata The 
existence aijd maintenance of such records should dispel 
the common notion that India had no historical records 
Unfortunately these have been lt»st in the convulsionfe- 
attending the conquest of India by the Mahbmedans 
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rThe Vishaya oi Ahara ( /ju]arat ) or Nadu (south 
India ) was like the Tillage a fixed quantity which did not 
vary with the growth or decay of kingdoms They had 
fixed natural boundaiies and wei;e in fact natural divisions 
of the country 'They corresponded to the modern Tshsiis 
or Talukas and like the villages exist in my opinion in the 
same form now, as they existed in the 7th century The 
number ol villages in each Vishaya was thus natuially 
fixed The total number of villages' in a Bhukti or 
Mandala was also normally fixed, though perhaps the 
extent of a Bhukti was more subject to modifications than 
the extent of the Vishaya. Several Bhuktis or Mandalas 
corresponding to modern districts constituted a kingdom 
1 e the Desa or Rashtra and the number of villages in 
a Desa was also approximately fixed We hence see in 
ancient inscriptions countries described as consisting of 
so many thousand or hundred villages and gradually this 
number became a traditional one In the Aihole ins- 
cription the Maharashtra country is said to consist of 
99,000 villages and is also described as comprising* thiee 
Maharashtras What these tfijee Maharashtras were we are 
not told But if we take the larger Maharashtra subject 
to theChaluk-^a Pulakesin as consisting of the Nagpur and 
Berar divisions of the C P and central and southern 
divisions of the Bombay presidency with the two districts 
of Thana and Surat of the Northern division and the Mara- 
tha districts of the Nizam’s state, we have at present the 
following number of villages in these — Nagpur and Beiar 
Dvns 165 d 5, Central ^and Southern divisions 17699, Nizam 
state Maratha Districts 17000 approxmately and Thana 
and Surat 4000 — total 55^64 This number falls short con- 
siderably of 99000 villages assigned to the Maharashtiu<of 
Pulakesin but perhaps a larger portion of the Hydrabad 
State was included in the ancient kingdom of the 
Chalukyas t The discrepancy would not be very consider- 
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1 The same kingdom but of the later Chalukv»s is also described In old records 
as Rattapadi seven and a half lalAs Inclnding the Sndhra Mandala i vre will discuss this 
mpinber In a note ‘ , 
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vl'lc ‘-upposing G\on thn*c Mnlrirlshtia under Pulukesin 
wa*; more flounshini: th vn under the British go\ernment 
1 he numbor;u«u illvntt ichod to certain names of Ra'^litras or 
M uui ila^: i'', hovrever not the nunibor of Milages 

in that Rlshtra but ‘-omething else, iinTcss it expressly 
St lied that the number relates to \illagcs (see note 
V, the end ) 

Wc have thu<» far elucidated the civil administration 
li, 1 kingdom i'- it evi'-ted in the 7tli centur\ The unit 
\ v'- the Milage vMth if^ head-man oTiPnftrg oi qy^rand its 
registrar the The Vi<^ha\ i or Taluka consisted of a 

oerlain nt'inber o '■ill iges and thore w ere oflicers for each 
d liukn ^'lleso "orc the and the 

milar ofiicors were appointed to the Bhukti or District, 
a'-d tae’-o were ebiet ('fiuers for tlic whole state w ho were 
0 died and soon Tliose oflicers were 

piid by the v^si;:niaent of certain lands or Milages or 
t Mils oNon as tlicir grade rose higher The Manu Smriti 
proMdos that the gr'imik i ( headman ) should got for the 
"ear what the king gets for one dar and the head of a 
inndrcd Milages sliould got one whole village tor his 
par and of a thousat d. one town ( rnRF 
lTTrr7*riut 1 *wl ■; nnqTrFtRTf'^TKT II RR 

■’HR >5711117 IIS 11*' ) 1 his direction appears to have still 

been in force in the Tlh centurv as Hiuen Tsang records 
(hat ministers ot state and common officers all have 
their portion of ’ ind \nd are maintained hv the cities 
assigned to them 



CHAPTER IX 

ARMY NOBLES AND COURT 
( 

We will now pass on to the army It consisted of 
■foot, horse and elephant The fourth arm, the chariot is 
mentioned no doubt by Hiuen Tsang but probablv he here 
mentions the con\entional four arms or chaturanga of the 
Indian army Bena describes most minutely the armv of 
Harsha and we find no mention therein of the chariot 
Hiuen Tsang also does not mention chariots when he de- 
tails the strength of Harsha’s army The elephant ^^as 
from ancient days the most formidable arm of the Indian 
forces Foreigners feared Indian armies for the elephant 
corps Elephants were then what artillery is now-a-days 
in Europe And the greater the number of elephants, the 
greater was the power of the army in much the same vay 
as the greater the number of cannon in modern armies, the 
greater is their power of destruction These numerous 
elephants were supplied by the immense forests fringing 
the Himalayas and the Vindhyas as already mentioned 
'f'he art of catching elephants, of rearing them and of train- 
ing them to fignt had almost reacaed perfection in the 7th 
century and there were regular treatises on all these sub 
jects The use of the elephant again developed the courage, 
the strength and the skill of fighters with elephants The 
Indian soldiers and horsemen often grappled with ele- 
phants With effect And mhen put to flight the elephant 
force was usually a nuisance to its oivn employers The 
elephant arm was thus both a source of strength as Bellas 
of weakness to Indian armies as history has often rccoid- 
ed Probably the commander manceuverod the elephant 
force in battles in such a way that in the event of its 
turning back it could not do harm to the rest of the arnn 
On the march the elephant force was always kept at a 
distance as Bana has described ( see below ) ' 

, The ca\alrv came ,next India supplied the hor-es 
required, but Indian hor=es were ranked lower than hor^c-- 
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imported from Peisia, A-rabia and Afghanistan In^the 
inner camp of Harsha, Bana describes the royal horses as 

and (H C p 100) 

IS Afghanistan and is Persia meant probably 

Arabian horses being brought to Sind «by the sea What 
and are it is difhcult to state 

Unfortunately we have not been able to identify 
these countries (Bha^ad^a]a seems to be some Hima- 
layan tract from Vnrahamihira’s list of peoples and Aratta 
probably means the Panjab) In the training and raising 
of horses the same pitch of excellence had been attained 
in India as in that of the elephants The marks of a good 
horse, the natuie of his diseases and the modes of treating 
them are detailed with fullness in the treatises of Sali- 
hotra, some of whose principles are referred to even in 
Bana’s Harsha Charita Stiangely enough, Bana mentions 
the grooms to be always Chandalas 

The infantry came the last as^twasnot counted of 
much value The soldiers were armed with bucklers and 
5words The foot archer does not seem to be a promi- 
nent feature of the Indian armv in Harsha’s days, 
though the riders on elephants usually used the bow and 
the arrow Every prince and Rajput appears to have 
practised archery Bana’s description of Harsha, Rajya, 
Kumara, Madhava and others mentions their wrists and 
arms as blackened by the constant drawing of thebov 

Harsha’s army on the march has been graphically de- 
scribed by Bana, ho in the Harsha Charita at least, is 
Temarkably true to fact and nature It would not be im- 
proper if we give here a few extracts from that description 
thohgh it must be admitted that very many passages iru it 
cannot be well understood at this distance of time and in 
the present state of oui imperfect knowledge of the San- 
skrit of things used in the army “ One prahara (3 hours) 
before sunrise exactly, the royal marching drum began to 
send forth its sound, and shortly after a pause, there were 
eight distinct strokes given on it intimating that the army 
was to march that day eight kos (or 16 miles) Other royal 
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sojiivding instruments followeji namely the Nandi (or 
triumphal drum), Eunja, Kahala and Sankha ( or conch) 
The army was immediately in a bustle, people got up and 
struck off their small tents, boxes were filled with the 
marching materials and other paraphernalia Elephants were 
roused from their sleep and taken out of their sleeping 
places and harnessed Horses too were roused and taken 
out and made ready Mad elephants were moved out of 
the way with heavy iron chains clankiQg behind them, as 
their hind legs dragged them Families of Kulaputras 
( relatives ) and Samantas ( chiefs ) were got into bullock 
carts or on elephants and moved The royal kitchen ser- 
vants with their paraphernalia and animals of food (Harsha 
appears to have been a flesh-eatei in his young days) and 
with pots of milk and other preparations covered and 
',<'ute(l, walked fast and pushed people here and there The 
princes in attendance, well attired and seated on female 
elephants, with umljrellas on their heads and with foot 
soldiers walking about them, hurried to the gate of the 
royal camp ” 

“ As the sun was rising, the royal intimation conch 
began to send forth its peculiar notes announcing that the 
Icing was reac)y and donning his accoutrements Within 
a few minutes Harsha came out of the gate riding a richly 
caparisoned she-elephant, ( she elephants appear to 
have been used by royal personages for riding on the 
march), surmounted by a white umbrella with Tambsla or 
betelleaf in his mouth ( he had already bathed and taken 
some refreshment ), wearing a very delicate white piece of 
Na4tra cloth Exchanging glances of greeting with the 
prYnces and speaking a word here and a word there, he 
moved on to a place preceded by hundreds of gold mace- 
bearers who were making room in the crowd and stayfeig 
there he saw the whole army pass on, an army as vast as 
the creation itself coming out of the milky ocean ” Then 
the army marched swiftly to the next halting place at a 
distance of 8 krosa Bana true to nature also depicts the 
many interesting incidents that usually happen on a Royal 
march “At sbme villages the villagers curious to see the 
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king vrould turnout procodod by their Mahnttaras or Fatils 
ind bv women having pots full of water on then 
heads and w'hen turned back by the mace-bearers running 
a.id falling and''ve( looking at the king At others, people 
would erv out complaints against the e\il doings of 
t iv-collectors (.tfiiTTfcl) and the past delinquencies of police- 
men (=in) H C p 2S6 At others still, the people reck- 
ic'-'' from rage at the pilfering of their crops and grass 
would pour denunpiations on the king, crying ‘ Who is 
the king ^ Whence does the king come? What sort of 
man is'' the king ^ At one Milage tw'o Brahmin disputants 
got into high trees for fear of being hustled awnr by the 
mace-boarors and from thence kept crying out their own 
conifiiaints ” Such amusing incidents so characteristic 
o\en of the present Indian ryot happened in the days of 
H irsha also The army contained contingents of cavahy- 
derachments commanded bv their ow'n Rajput leaders 
There is no description of the cavsilcado of the Roval 
seraglio which formed so conspicuous a section of the 
Mogul army on march as described by Manucci Probably 
Harsha was unmarried at this time, that is, when he 
started for his digMjaya and no sergalio hampered has 
nio\enients Having arrived at the next laalting place’ 
Harsha dismis':od his attendant princes at the gate of the 
roval enclosure and is shown to have entered it alone 

There does not appear to have been any mercenarr 
forces in the armv of Harsha It consisted genegallv of 
Rajputs and other lower castes of the king’s country The 
Kulaputras ( or relatives of the kingly family or king’s 
clansmen ) seem to have always been of importance What 
fhev represent in modern times we cannot exactly say (Per- 
haps thev are the modern Bhaiband of Rajput states) 
Each arm had its commander, and the whole was under the 
commander-in-chief The description by Bana of Harsha s 
coramander-m-chief is as detailed and complete as anv ov 

Cu' oush cnoukh or Deccan horsemen are mentioned Blia - 

d intion of Ha-sha s arm^ Perhaps thc\ we-e few* But the reference e ^ 

the ancient skill of tlic Marathas tn ho-semansh p 

19 
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a irfo(fern English novelist ( H O p 257 ) He was a tall, 
yellow-complexioned, massive, deep-voiced, bearded and 
whiskered man of about 80 bearing many scars on his half 
bare body The mention of many scars seems somewhat 
strange, for the higher grades of officers must have worn 
an armour when in fight Armours however are not men- 
tioned in the descriptions given by Bana All the same, 
they must have been used as they are mentioned even in 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana 

The army was maintained by the king from his own 
revenues The men were probably paid yeaily in kind and 
money, corn being given from the granaries ofthe state filled 
with grain collected in every district in the form of revenue 
from lands This is the mode of payment mentioned by 
Manu though there is no reference to it in the Harsha 
Charita or Hiuen Tsang’s Records The maintenance 
of a vast army of elephants was indeed a matter of 
very great expense Probably the 60,000 elephants men- 
tioned by Hiuen Tsang as eventually forming the force 
of Harsha, the emperor, is an exaggeration At all 
events it could not have been maintained at one place, 
but in sections kept at several places, throughout the 
empire The feed and nuisance of so large an elephant 
force are almost incalculable The permanent camping 
of an elephant force is indeed a novel affair to us at this 
distance of time Bana with his usual liking for details 
has described the elephant camp at Sthanesvarn with all 
its intricate paraphernalia, when Harsha was not yet an 
empercr but merely king of Sthanesvara, the commander 
of the elephant force being one Skandagupta with his 
prominently long nose “as long as the p'odigroe of 'his 
master” Wo vill gi\e some of the interesting details in 
this description ‘There vere physicians of elephants who 
reported every day the health of the bigger ones to the 
commander There were drivers ornamented with peacock 
feathers on the head and followers of elephants propitiat- 
ihg newly caught elephants with green cane grass Some 
reported the fresh rutting of elephants, some sought orders 
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foi mounting heavy druflas on the vicious ones V^ere 
were foresters reporting the capture of elephants in jungles 
'hy the help of what are jokingly called oi curtezan 

she-elephants (these were female elephants who enticed by 
their blandishments wild elephants within enclosures) 
There were bogus elephants made of hide with which 
elephants were taught to fight There were purchasers 
of grain from towns and villages for the food of elephants 
These and other details ot the v orking of an elephant 
camp are indeed interesting at this day when the elephant 
Arm has disappeared from Indian armies 

l^efore proceeding fuither we may cite the description 
of an Indian army recorded by Hiuen Tsang for the sake 
of comparison as well as further detail 

“The national guard are heroes of choice valour, and 
as the profession is hei editary, thgy become adepts in 
military tactics In peace they guard the sovereign’s 
residence and in war they become the intrepid vanguard 
The army is composed ot foot, horse, chariot andt 
elephant soldiers The wai elephant is covered with coa 
of mail and his tusks are 'provided with sh^rp barbs On 
ihim rides the commander-in-chief and there is a soldier 
on each side to manage the elephant The chariot in 
which the officer sits is drawn by four horses while infan- 
try guard It on both sides The infantry go lightly into 
action and are men of intrepid valour They bea^ a large 
shield and carry a long spear Some are armed with 
swords or daggers and dash to the front line of the advan- 
cing battle They are perfect experts withall the implements 
■ot .war having been drilled in them for generations* ’ 
"Watters’ Vol 1 p 171 

SaMANTAS OB NOBLES 

The Samantas or Sardars as they are now called in 
India or the nobles as they are called in the west, were 
A necessary and a usual part of the administrative machi-* 
nery of a country in ancient India The word Samanta is 
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clearly derived from Samanta or vicinity and means ety- 
mologically those -who are near the king The Samantas 
■were mostly the king’s kinsmen and relatives or such 
families as had r^mdered meritorious services in past 
times or scions and representatives of dispossessed kingly 
families They appear to be always territorial lords and 
were miniature kings in their own subject territories For 
they clearly had th6 power to make granjks, as inscriptions 
show many grants made bv Samantas They were also 
masters of small armies with which they were bound to 
assist the king whenever he moved against his enemies 
They were also bound to assist the king on other necessary 
occasions as Bana mentions an Atavika Samanta (tea 
feudatory chief of the forest country) coming to assist 
Harsha in his search for his sister ( H C p 309 ) These 
feudatories or nobles or Sardars lived usually, however, at 
the capital town and graced the Darbar on all state 
occasions Their wn’es similarly attended on the queen 
Bana describes the wives of the Samantas as coming 
in hundreds to the palace at the time of Harsha’s birth 
and keeping the birth festival by dancing as has already 
been stated (H C p, 186 Htruhthritht The 

bamantas witfi their wive^ thus exactly fulfilled the func- 
tions which dukes and duchesses and other noblemen 
and noblewomen discharge in European countries Besides 
this duty of attending on the king and queen on state occa- 
sions, the Samantas often appear to be employed as officers 
Bhandi'for instance was the son of a Samanta chief and 
was the commander of the Thanesar cavalry force Skanda- 
gunta, again, the leader of the elephant force of Thanesar 
■was himself a Parthiva or king ( H 0 p 267 ) ; c a 
feudatory chief or Samanta The Samantas wore usually 
then as now employed in the military service, but perhaps 
they must sometimes have been employed even in the 
capacity of ministers of whom we shall now go on to speak 

^ The ministers were certainly as necessary a part 
ot the administration as the nobles They wore called 
XTlantris ( councillors ) or Sachivas ( helpers ) or Amdtyas 
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( those who live with the king, the word being derived 
from Ama together ) Their number was not fixed, but 
thev had separate departments to look to, or functions 
to discharge The most important and usually mentioned 
is the or the ministei of peace and war, in 

other words the minister for foreign affairs Thus Bana 
describes Harsha as asking his foreign minister to write 
to all other courts ( H C 

p 263 ) These officers are called maha or great because 
they belong directly to the court and attend on the king 
They were often hereditary See Corp Ins III p 35 

In grants of mam villages 
the names of such officers frequently find mention These 
Sasanas ( or Sanads ) are written by a responsible officer 
-who is usually described as one who is entrusted with 

“the collection of rut or tax tea revenue officer, sometimes 
even the foreign minister also It was customary to give 
the name of the father and the grandfather also of the 
writer See e g Corp Ins III p l04 qsirrqTUTRijp^rr 

See also 

ditto p 119 W 

Bhogika has not been explained by Dr Fleet but 
as we have 3 ust said he probably was a minister pf 
Bhoga or revenue * The grants also always mention a 
Butakara ( messenger ) who is always an important 
peison It appears that a minsiter or other important 
officer was specially deputed to deliver on the spot the land 
or village to the grantee and to make the grant known 
“to the villagers and village officers For instan&e, in the 
grant at page 119 ditto, the Dutaka is 

‘who was the chief of sacnficers, house- 
-holders and sthapatis’, probably the head of the department 
of religion or state church Sometimes the grant deed was 
written out at the king’s own dictation and the word 

IS used, see Corp Ins III p 199 And it is curious 
to note that grant deeds were sometimes signed by the 


See also H C p 286 ^ ^ villagers complain 

o { iiBaginary c\t 1 dteds of past tax collectors 
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king: bimsGlf Harsha’s own signature is thus before us 
in the Banskhoda grant.' Probably the king signed the 
deed wutten on paper and the copyist engraved its exact 
counterpart on copper, for the real signature is on the 
copper plate The'signatuie of Ilarsha is in a very ornate 
hand Ornate letters were then usually written And 
it is further curious to add that the word for signature is 
its exact English equivalent in the expression “given under 
my own hano,” ‘ Further the sig- 

natuie i^- not sufficient and must be supported by the seal 
as in English documents The seal or ii5T of Harsha is 
thus also known to us, and usually the seal was impressed 
on the linking of the coppei plates Strangely enough our 
connection with our own past is so completely broken 
by the inteivonmg Mahomedan rule that we have forgotten 
our ancient woids for seal and signature namely sgjr and 
and know only the Mahomedan equivalents namely 
Muhr and Sahi The pse of the king’s own signature shows 
that the ministers had not the power to make valid grants 
of lands and village‘s Their authority was restricted 


Besides the ministers there were other important 
officers called superintendents or eMei namely, the superin- 
tendent of or customs, of tfilgpiR or storehouses, of 
5531 or fort and so on They did not en 3 oy the rank of epPHT 
or minister but yet were important officers We have already 
described the district officers but these Adhyakshas 
seem to be officers of the whole state and as such 
may be ranked next to the ministers These may not have 
been hereditary though the tendency has always been 
in India to make offices hereditary The grant of Pravara- 
sena of the Vakatakas Corp Ins III page 237 fnentlons 
thfise officers in the lino ’ cteTW- 

( Translated as 

follows by Dr Fleet “ our obedient and highborn officers 
employed in the office of general superintendents ” ) 

Lastly, we come to the court The centre of the 
court was of course the king He was an absolute 

t Thus Dharseutt's rtrant and that of Sllidltva arc also siftned by them See Corp 
Jns III panes mr and ISO 
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monarch, he was, howevei, bound by laws of divine 
origin and therefore of an unchangeable nature He 
was, again, considered the father of his people and was 
also the dispenser of justice Except in a few exceptional 
cases, the king though despotic, was tharefore generally a 
just and an affectionate ruler 'and was also in return loved 
by the people The king of course was born to enjoy and 
had come to the royal station, so the people believed by 
reason of austerities performed in former lives He was, 
therefore, always surrounded by young and beautiful 
women He was attended on by these damsels as his 
Chamara-bearer, Tambula-Karanka-bearei and so on 
They stood about him even in open court This feature of 
an ancient king’s life strikes us as almost voluptuous But 
it was a long established practice of the court Even Manu 
Smriti ( 7,224 ) desciibes the king as always surrounded by 
women Megasthenes also does the same ( Ancient India 
Me Crindle’s Megasthenes page &■ 72 ) Kalidasa 
also describes the king as attended by Yavanis and lastly 
Bana describes even the chaste and self-restrained Harsha 
as attended by beautiful young women in court when Bana 
went to see him (H C p 118) Even on elephants when 
marching or fighting, the king had young,women for hiS 
arm-bearers Probably this custom was originally borrow- 
ed from the Persians bj"" Chandragupta or even theNandas 
who copied the forms of the Persian court, then the most 
powerful and magnificent imperial court in the world, 
It is hence that we can explain the mention of Yavanis by 
Kalidasa as attending kings In Sana’s days these women 
were not probably Yavanis as they are not so described 
They were always selected for their strength, health 
and beauty Except for great kings like TIarsha who was 
martial and of great moral strength, these women must 
generally have been a cause of great moral degeneracy 
in Indian kings 

The king had an anointed queen and several other 
wives who were, however, subordinate to the former The 

" ThonSh according to the Mahafeharata ancient Lings before^phandragupta s days 
had no such attendants 
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afiQirfted queen had a Pattabandha about her forehead It 
was a narrow golden belt ornamented nith jewels 

The palace had besides the harem always more than 
three kakshas or courtyards, the outer one being for people 
and for state reception, the next inner one for Sardars 
and the third for intimate persons only The palaces were 
stately buildings, though not of stone The floors, howevpr 
are described as made of shining stones ^ The columns and 
wallswere ornamented with gold and even precious stones 
The palace was usually a several-storeyed building with 
inner gardens of flowerbeds and large fruit trees ( see the 
description of the palace ofPrabhakara Vardhanaat Thane- 
sar by Bana H C pages 215*6 ) 

The king was then theoretically and usually practically 
both the leader of armies on the battle-field and the dis- 
pensei of justice at home The throne room or audience 
hall was also the h^use of justice and Manu and -other 
Sinritis lequire the king to attend court every morning to 
dispense justice to the people Here everybody had admis- 
sion as a matter of course Suitors were sometimes per- 
mitted to draw the attention of kings to their wrongs by 
•ringing the ^ell of justice hung in the audience hall 
The king dispensed justice vith the help of Brahmin and 
Kshatriya and Vaisya assessors 

The Smritis direct the king to divide his time for con- 
\enience ot business into three portions one devoted to 
dispensation of justice, one to administration and the third 
to his own recreation and pleasure Harsha followed 
this practice most scrupulously as Hiuen Tsang has 
recorded and his times were most punctually 
observed Drums and conches announced to the piiblic 
what the king was doing at any particular time Some 
sounding instiuments were looked upon as royal ? e to be 
used by kings on.y These instruments are described ns 
five in number in the epithet which usually 

occurs in inscriptions as applied to kings, and even S5- 
inantas or feudatory 'chiefs (see Corp Ins p 294) What 


Atvantar s Ancient India p 34(1 
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tlicsefivo wore nns been discussed in a note at p 29G‘2'\ditto 
A\horo Prof P’lthaka’s view is referred to (In Ant Vol XT! 
p 98 ) and the in^-iruments are stated to be the Sring i <n 
horn ( trumpet ) the Kammata (tambour), Sankba (conch), 
Bhen (kettle drum) and Javghanta (gong)? But it seems they 
ire mentioned in the following lino of Bana 
^'it. 3^711 fpmr?; ( H C p 275) The Pataha 

or drum and the 8ankha or conch were of course promi- 
nent and are ea‘-il\* recognisable ‘ Hiuon Tsang mentionv 
that Harsha’s drum v'a^: given a stroke with a golden stick 
lor each pace that he walked, a distinction which was not 
allowed to anv other king Perhaps this was done in 
special henour of Harsha as Emperor or king of kings We 
mav well imagine the importance of royal drums and 
conches in those davs when cannon had no existence 

The king was u-uallv surrounded by his body-guard 
which consisted of select strong men of hereditary service 
B'ma describes the guardsmen of Hhrslia as devoted men 
w ith strongly exorcised half-bare bodies, yellowish fair m 
complexion, standing arround him in a row at fixed dis- 
tances and pooticallv compares them to a colonnade of 
golden pillars surrounding the king (H C p 110) The 
king’s seat was usually a couch, the fou? feet of which 
were inlaid wnth i,vory and the surface covered with a slab 
of stone sprinkled with sandal pigment There was also 
a small portable seat of the king called Asandi. When 
the Malava king was conquered and slain in battle the 
things seized in plunder were his Sinhasana ( throne ) 
Savana (couch) and Asandi (chair) (H C p 103) For the 
resting of the foot there was always a 3 ewelled footstool 
cal.ied Padapltha 

The Pratihari or the usher of the king was an import- 
ant personage about him The head usher had several 
subordinates under him The head Pratihari of Harsha 
is minutely described by Bana as a tall.gold-complexioned, 
broad-chest6d man w'lth his body encased in a fresh w ashed 

Of the TcstNIndl Is (liven In M William s*dlctlonan as In music a mcas(*-c 
D\ ;dasatu"^ a Khosba and KZhala 15 given as a larte drum IPanc'Salanlral. 

20 
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kanchuka or coat, wearing a golden belt about the waist, 
provided with a 3 ewelled buckler, a necklace about his 
chest, and kundalas in his ears, a white turban on his 
head, a pearl-hilted sword in his left hand and a golden 
wand in his righf (H C p 98) - The Pratihari is always 
called Eanchuki which shows that he alone used a coat 
His white turban is also peculiar to him for the others had 
usually bare topknot hair surmounted by garlands This 
description probably proves that like thaYavanI attendam.?, 
the Kanchuki was also borrowed from the Persian court 

In one important particular, however, in the seventh 
century the Persian court system appears to have been 
abandoned I find no mention of eunuchs in the descrip- 
tion of the royal household in Bana’s Harsha Charita and 
elsewhere The Varshavaras or eunuchs were undoubtedly 
employed by Chandragupta They are mentioned along 
with the or Usners by Kautilya, seehisArtha 

Sastra They are also mentioned in the Brihatkatha as 
employed in the palace at Patahputra Of course the in- 
human practice of castrating men for the use of the 
harems of kings was originally a practice of the Semitic 
peoples From the kings of Babylonia and Nineveh the 
"eunuchs v eretborrov ed by the Persians and from them by 
Chandragupta (or his predecessors the Nandas) and suc- 
ceeding Mauryas But later the supply of such persons 
probably ceased and from the Guptas onwards they are not 
found in India This moral reclamation of Indian courts 
continued down to the time of theMahomedans who intro- 
duced eunuchs again but since the establishment of the 
civilized and more moral British rule, this pest has ceased 
TO disfigure even the courts of Indian princes 

A study of the inscriptions recorded in the Corp Ins 
Vol III discloses that dependent kings used the title 
Maharaja, independent kings Maharajadhiraja and also 
Parama Bhattaraka, while emperors added to this the 
title Paramesvara The Chalukya king Pulakesin as- 
hamed this title, it IS pipressly said, because he defeated 
the Emperor Earsha Besides these titles generally used 
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particular kings affected . particular adjuncts or ratljer 
epithets For instance, the Chalukyas called themselves 
Pnthivivallabha, the Valabhi kings called themselves Sena- 
patis, the Guptas used the word Vijitavani Avanipati on, 
then coins The Vakatakas called themselves Parivraja- 
kas because perhaps they were Brahmins, and so on 

Every line of kings had its sepaiate banner or Dhvaja 
ana Lanchhanas or^crest as it is translated by Dr Fleet 
The Lanchhana was used no doubt on coins and seals, but 
it is not certain if the same symbol might not often be 
used on the Dhvaja also The symbol was always an animal 
Strangely enough even countries in the ivest ancient and 
modern also adopt pa^-ticular animals only as their sym- 
bols The Lanchhana of the Guptas appears to have been a 
peacock, that of the Vardhanas of Thanesar a bull That 
of the Chalukyas appears to be a Varaha or boar The 
Lanchhana of the great conqueror Yasodharman of Mand- 
saur inscription was the Auhkaia (M)orp Ins III p 151- 
153 ) Aulikara must be some animal^ but what animal it 
is has not yet been determined The Dhvaja or banner 
had also distinctive animals on them such as a lion, a 
monkey and so on The colour of the Dhvaja also seems^ 
to have been distinctive in each royal famil^-distinctions 
which are still observed 

The royal umbrella was always of the white colour 
The emblems of royalty as enumerated in a Sloka of the 
Bhagavata Purana w'ere (1) Chamara, (2) Vyajan^, ffan) 
(3) Sankha, (4) White Umbrella, (5) Crown, ^6) Sinhasana and 
(7) Sayvana or Couch These things those who were not 
kings were not allowed to have (Bhagavata 26-61) 


% 


^ IS ili\cn m dictionaries as a wild animal mentioned m the'*Atharvavcda 
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System of Valabhi Administration a. D SOO-too 

f 

<Wc ftlvc below an extract from Bombay Gazattecr History of Gujarat p 61 hi 
detailing Valabhi administration between 500 700 A D with our observations ) 

' The Valabhi grants supply information regarding the leading office, 
bearers in revenue, police and village administrators whose names 
generally occur in the following order — ' 


1 

2 

3 


AyuktaLa 

Viniyiikiaka 


1 


5 


moaning appointed, appearently any suppenor 
officer 


Dranghika apparently an officer in charge of a tmn as 
Drangha means a town 


4 Mahntlara or Senior has the derivative meaning high in raiik 
MhStarS, the Marathi for an old man IS the same word In the 
Valabhi plates Mahattara seems to be generally used to mean 
accredited head-man of a village, head man recognised both hv 
the people of tbe village and by the government 


S Chatabhata i c Bhatas or sepoys for ChStas or rouges,"’ police 
mounted or on foot, represent the modern police Jaraadars 
Havaldars and constables EumarapSla Charita mentions that 
ChStabhatas were sent by SiddbarSja to apprehend the fugitive 
Kumnrapala One plate records the grant of a village ‘ unen- 
terablbby ChStabhatas ' 


6 Dhruva fixed or permanent, is the hereditary officer m charge 
of the records and accounts of a village, Talathi or Kulkarm 
of the modern times One of the chief duties of the Dhruva was 
to see that revenue farmers did not take more than the royal 
share The name is still in use in Dutch where village accoun- 
tants are called Dhru or Dhruva Dhru is also a common 
surname among Nagar Brahmins and Modh and other Vanias 
in Dutch, Gujarat and Kathiawad 

7 Xdhtkaramka means the chief judicial magistrate or judge 
of a place 

8 Dandapuhka literallv holding the fetters or noose of punish- 
ment, 18 used both of the head of the police' officer or of the 
hangman or executioner 


9 Chauroddharantka the catcher of thieves Of the two Indian 
ways of catching thieves, one of setting a thief to catch a thiof, 


Our view is fjial chata Is a policeman and bhata is a soldier see above 
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tUc other of pngi or trncUiig system , the second ans-wor» y^ell 
in sandy Gujnrnt and Kathinwad avhore the tracker or pagi is 
one of the Bnrtbalutc or regular \ illago sor\ ants 

W Rd j II '^thrimy a the foreign secretary, the officer "who had to do 
with other states and kingdoms or RajastUanas Some authori- 
ties take RrijasthRnTya to mean Mceroy (Me look upon him as 
Govt District otTicer ) 

11 AmTitya Minister and sometimes counciller, is generally 
coupled yith KupiIIra or prince (Kumarlmiitya is Amataa for 
princes and differs from RSjEmStaa ) 

12 AnutpannadunasamudgrUhaka the arrears gatherer 

13 S'aiilktka the superintendent of tolls or customs 

14 Blicgika or Bhogoddharnnika the collector of the Bhoga i e 
the state share of the land produce taken in kind, as a rule, 
one sixth The term Bhoga is still in use in Kathiawad for the 
share usually t^thyhich land-holders receive from land cultiyat- 
ing tenants 

ll VartmnpVila thelroad watch were often mounted and stationed 
in Thanas or small road side shades , 

l(i PraiisTiraka patrols, night-guards or vvatohmen of fields or 
\ illagos 

17 Vfihayapati division lord, probably corresponded to the modern 
subhS ( rather mamladar ) 

18 i?((s/i/rapa<i the head of a district » 

19 GiTimakTita the village headman 

Territorial Duisions 
The plates show traces of 4 territorial divisions 

1 Vishav a the largest corresponding to the modern adpimistra- 
tiv c div ision 

2 Ahara or Aharani that is coUectorate ( ahar, collection ) 

corresponding to the modern district or zillah 

. > ♦ 

3 Pathaka, of the road, a subdivision, a place named and its 

surroundings 

4 Sthali a petty division of a place w ithout surroundings 

1 he district of Kaira and the province of Katbiawad to which the 
x'llibhi grants chiefly refer appear to have had separate systems 
of laud assessment, Kaira by v lold, Katbiawad by area Under the 
Kathiaw ad sj stem the measurement was by^tho padlivarta literally the 
spice between one foot and the other that is the modern Eaiam or 
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paf e < The pace used in measuring l^nd seems to have differed from 
the ordinary pace as most of the Kathia'wad grants mention the 
bhiipadSvarta or land pace The Kaira system of assessment -was bv 
yield, the unit being pitaka or basketful, the grants describing fields as 
capable of gro-wing so many baskets of rice or barley, (or as requinng so 
many baskets of seeif ) As the grants always specify the Kaira basket 
a similar system with a different-sized basket seems to have been in 
use m other parts of the country Another detail which the plates 
preserve is that each field had its name called after a guardian or some 
tree or plant Among held names are Kotilaka< Atimenakedara, Khan- 
dakedSra, Gurjarakshetra, Bhimakshetra ” 

(In the above Chauroadharanika is a higher police officer than the 
mere pagi For the word occurs in nothern grants also Again 
BSiasthSmya cartamly means the representative of the king in the 
district or tehsil and has nothing to do with ESjasthSn a modern word 
for state This word occurs in the Mandsaur inscription also as already 
sta ed,and there stands for the suba or viceroy By Vishaya I "would 
takethe modem tehsil and Vifcbayapati, Tehsildar and notsubS who 
would be Eashtrapati more properly 

It may be a"ided that^nearly the same names were used in nothern 
India as we have shown in our extact from the Deo-Barnak inscription 
a'raady given ) 


2 —714 LAKHS RATTAPADI 

' S KrishnasYami Aiyangar m his Ancient History of India gives 
discrepant explanations of this figure In a foot-note at page 40, he 
says that this figure refers either to the revenue or the number of 
■villages In a footnote at page 78 explaining Gangavadi 96000, Nolam- 
havadi 36000 and Banavgsi 12000 he says that these figures refer either 
to the revenue or the value of the produce, and refers to the opimon 
Mr Eice^that they indicate the former and also to the opimon of 
Dr Fleet that they refer to the number of townships in spite of the 
apparent exaggeration Contrary to his previous note Mr 
Aiyangar adds that this cannot be from the existing practice 
and that it must be either revenue or income or thirdly the 
quantity of seed required Now these figures are indeed a riddle, but 
they cannot apparently stand for the number of villages which for 
Mah5rSshtra’s Eattapadi has been expressly stated to he 99000 The 
proportion of 99000 to 750,000 is approximately 7H This cannot be 
either the revenue or the amount of produce nor the number of ploughs 
as the average of ploughs for a village is about 25 Yet the agricultural 
statistics of India for 1904 gives the number of ploughs for tbeJBorabay 
Presidency as 9,34 031 The extent of the later ChSlukya Empire may 
Tie taken a little less and the number lakhs may even stand for 
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ploughs 'Wo shill, hoi\cvcr, lei\o the question undecided and refer t5 it 
ngain hereiftcr The ord siptlrdhi laksha as applied to Rattapidi 
cannot be referred to the number of \ illagcs o\ en in the -sn hole portion of 
India to the south of the RarmadT For e\ on the as hole of India does 
not cont nil at present more th in 730, 806 Milages^ (Of course we are 
here arguing on the supposition that the number of Milages in Indi i or 
in in\ part of It i. innot \arj far from the number of villages existing 
in the 7th centur\ A D (such \ iriation at best not exceeding 10 or 1* 
per cent) The number ol \ illages to the bouth of the Karmada at present 
IS ipproxiinatih Bomljay Presidencj 36,593 Madras Prosidencj 59858, 
Hj drab id State 20,089, M% sore 17,012, total 1,33,552 But as a matter 
of f let Raltap idi iiroliablj includes onlv Borabaj Presidency two diM- 
sions, Berar, Nagpur, Hydrab id and a part of Mysore being the extent 
of the torritort subject to the Chiiliikx is The number of villages given 
fortius tract in the Aiholcinscriptionviz 99,000 is approximatolv correct 
Pre\ lotish the Sat tv lliana kingdom of Paitbana extended overnoarlj the 
same territon And this explains whv the word saptiirdha laksha occurs 
in i Bana inscription also* (Ind Ant XV, 195) of about 420 A D The 
XV ord m iv thus be of old st anding even and includes the Andhra territorv 
also Even in Ban v s time tho word DakshinSpatha meant the Deoc in 
exclusive, of South India th it is the Deccan plrvtoau down to the Malax i 
mountain The following extract from H C p 288isgoographicallvirtterest- 
ing ■arrspfttr srr^ <nT^Pf^ 

c'fTf? --i i The ol 

this pass ige corresponds with the above described territory and 
does not include South India or India south of tbi^ Malaya This 
countrv is alwajs c illed or 7> a lakh territorv in inscriptions i 

number which cannot represent villiages nor ploughs as we have 
alreadv stated 

What does it then represent’ That is almost a riddle Can it be 
the amount of land produce paid as government share ’ This question 
It IS very difiBoult to answer The amount then collected was 
in kind and not in com as now Moreover the government share then 
was not what it is now, though I think that the British Government 
does not now take much more than the V6th traditional rev enue demand 
in India Prices moreover have largely changed and we cannot argue 
from the revenue in money now derived Yet the produce of land has 
not much v aried, agriculture still remaining primitive nor the number of 
V illages in the same tract of the country Hence an estimate may be 
made of the share of government then realised in kind Taking the 
cultivable avenge of a village as 1000 acres and the produce of one 
^cre as 10 maunds we may take the government share of one village s 
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produto — - maundfj Here anothol difficultj intervenes Ihopre 

o 

sont measures of capacity or woight have been introduced since Maho- 
med in times , the sor, the mniind, the Khandi , re all Mahomcdan The 
old mousuros-wero Prastba.iiLdhaka and Drona for measures of capacity 
and also weight To V. hat an Xdhaka or Dronas comes as compared v?itli 
the maund or khandi, cannot possibly he determined with any pretence 
of ex ictnoss The Manu Smriti gives a Drona of corn as u month’s 
suHtonance wage of a labourer TFTJioPrf inr^T which at present is 
taken to bo IM maund Placing these data lieforc the curious reader, wc 
remain content and leave this subject unhnished 



BOOK II 

% 

THE FIRST HINDU KINGDOMS 

( Circa 650-S00 A D ) 

CHAPTER I 

REVOLUTION IN SIND 

( The follow I lift n count is based on ChachT-numa i Per ',1 in tnns 
lation of 111 Arabic iccount of the 12th contur\ A D Tlie account is 
reliable m man> wa^ being based on conteniiiorarv records but the 
d ues are usuallj niisgiten, even the conquest of Sind b\ the exrabs 
being placed before 712 A D by some years We h ive tried to give our 
estiin ite of the dates b\ referonoe to Hiuen Tsang s account who 
personalh visited Sind in 641 A D and w ho tmentioiis that the king 
there a\ as a Sildra and not a Erahmin There are certain legendary 
stones especiallj of astrologers’ predictions which w e omit as usually 
added afterwards in popular tradition almost all over the ancient world 
V itli these corrections Chaoha-nama may well be followed and it 
affords us interesting materials for many historical deductions ) 

• 

At the time of Harsha’s death Sind was ruled, as we 
have already noted^ by a Stidra king named Sahas! of the 
Maurya clan a branch of which ruled at Chitor in Raj- 
putana Sahasl’s capital was Alor a' town situated on the 
left bank of the Indus, now in ruins, the river also -having 
changed its course here Sub3ect to Sahas! were three or 
four smaller kingdoms ruled by Jat and Kshatnya princes 
the chief tw o being the Lohana prince of Brahmanabad 
and the Rajput prince of Siwistan. What Brahmanabad, 
which is of course an Arabic name, was in ancient Indian 
geography it is difficult to determine But it was a town to 
the south of Alor and some-where near Hydrabad* and 

' In Alexander's time there was a citi of the Brahmins which he conquered and 
where he killed mam Brahndns for instiSatmS Its revolt Hcrmatalia is the supposed^ 
name of it which is nsuaih taken to be Brahmana sth^aof wfiich Brahmanabad would 
be the Arabic translation (see Alexander s invasion by McCnndlc) 

21 
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Its Ss^ay extended upto Debal a town on the sea coast 
near modem Karachi Siwistan seems to be nothing more 
than the country of the Sibis a noted Kshatnya clan in 
the Mahabharata and e^en in Alexander’s time The Sibis 
had a principality to the w'est of the Indus and it was 
from ancient times subject to Sind For even in the 
Mahabharata Jayadratha Ting of Sind, is said to be lord of 
Sind Sauvira, and Sibi (Yana P ch 267) and !<= accom 
panied by the princes of the two latter < when he goes bv 
way of the Kamyaka forest on his expedition to the Salva 
country iVana P Ch 265) These three are undoubtedly 
Alor, Brahmatabad, and Sivristan of the Chachamama 
Sind had subject chiefships in the north also towards the 
Panjab and this extensive country was ruled by Sahasi 
with whose account the story of the Chacha*na.raa begir 
The whole country was thoroughly Buddhistic both the 
ruling I ing and the subordinate princes and the people 
generalir being Bu,ddhists even according to Hiuen 
Tsang The countrr appears to have been, though nomi- 
nally only, subject to the Emperor Harsha of Kanauj 

Some time about 650 A D, (so it may approximately be 
‘ taken) Sahast fell ill and died without issue And hi*; 
kingdom was seized by Sahasi’s minister Chacha, a Brah- 
min, and an ambitiou®, energetic and unscrupulous man 
The Chacha nama relates that he did so with tne assist- 
ance, nay, by the instigation of Sabasl’s queen who had 
fallen i.n love with him They kept the death of the king 
a secret enticed the turbulent nobles and Telatnes of the 
king who were likely to oppose them to the palace and 
imprisoned them Then as by an order of the sick king, the 
government was publicly entrusted to Chacha who‘;e 
authority wa^; already well established Chacha made 
manv nobles his partisans by giving them estates of the 
imprisoned Sardars and when he had a strong party in hi*' 
favour, he .inni'unced the king’s death and his own 
a>'Sumption e crown He strengthened his position 
‘furtbc r by marrying the guilty queen of Sahnsl and thus f 
tablisbtd his o n dynasty in the kingdom on a brm ba‘Ji- 
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WhntoNor >hi truth of Jhc ctory of the queen’s lovo the 
■u'-urpation h\ tlie minister Chacha not a strange or 
improhablo event S.nnlar events in ancient and mouern 
Indi in hi‘-tory can be quoted, for example the usurpation of 
the Tat iliputra empire ol tin ‘^unpns bv <heir mini'^ter t' e 
iCi’vnorthe •'Ujipl intinp of tne la^-t E.ihmani Imp tf 
Ecu ir l)v hi*- minister Kasun Bercod Nor i*^ Cl'acr • s 
miirrvinp the <ivuon an unreliable incident The wives anJ 
concubint'' of di co.-^ed or di po'-cd hings have usually been 
ajipropnatcd bv u'-nrper-' even in Indian historv as in 
Denmark <'f ‘^baj e'-ju- ir Hamlet We may theroforv. wt’l 
believe tae storv i, c i' 'cha usurpation given in the 
Cimcii i-iraua thoupn tl'e (luecn part in the affair m.iv’^ Oe 
‘•et a'-uie as improb ible 

The t.surp 'tioii be a mini'-ier is not an improb lole 
event but was it a religious revolution ^ We shall pre- 
scntlv see Chacha w ic n •:ingul'rlv fortunate usurjitr He 
oefc itcd the 1 inp of L liitor vj owns, as uc have s.ud, i 
relativ c of fs'thasl im! jiresumablv a Buddhist ant' w it 
came to lav claim to Mio crown and to dethrone the usurp 
mg minister Chacha 'hus confirmed further strengthened 
his position and reputation bv conquering the nortnern . 
suliiect states of bind and taking JilullSn made hi^- 
ooundarv contermint us with Kashmir, so the C nacha-n tma 
Tolatcs, in the cast 

hen C'laclia had aDo conquered the northern states of 
Ishama and Bahi.a with the t.istern states of Mult,an and 
Karur he turned his arms towards the west, crossed tne 
river Mekran (Aralnc for the Indus) and conquered Matt">h 
the king of Siw istaii or the countrv of the oiwis (Sibisj 
Ho then finallv turned towards the south (probably ti«3 
Arab historian had the storv of Chacha related to him bv 
some native reporter who has given it the form of a 
;av a bv Chacha) and called upon Agham Lohana rbe 
pow erful king of Brahmanaoad tj submit But the latter 
decided to oppose Chacha and a battle was fought outside 
the town in which Agham was defeated He retired into* 
the town to which Chacha laid siege The besieged Agham 
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wMoVas a Buddhist sent for aid to the ruler of Kanau] the 
then capital of Hindustan but before a reply could be re^ 
ceived Agham died His young son submitted to the fortunate 
Ohacha who then entered the city and allowed the un 
molested inhabitants to remain in the town as before, 
subject to himself 

The deplorable state of Buddhism of this time can be 
gathered from the story of the Samani^ (Sramana) recluse 
of the Navavihara related in the Chaoha nama Like 
Hinduism Buddhism had drifted by this time from the 
highest philosophy into the grossest superstition and idola- 
try This monk was supposed to be a great sorcerer of 
wonderful powers and Chacha was told that he had assis- 
ted Agham with his powers and enabled him to prolong the 
siege for more than a year Chacha resolved to have him 
killed by his swordsmen and went to see him He was 
fishioning clay idols of Buddha with his own hand He 
did not at first notice the all-powerful king Chaoha who 
for a time stood by him Having finished his work 
)t idol-making the Samani noticed the king and 
asked him to sit down offering him a grass mat Clia- 
>cha sat and eventuallv left, not only without having him 
killed but after promising to help him in repairing the 
Havavihara When asked why he had changed his mind 
Cnacha said he saw a devil hovering above himself ready to 
pounce upon hi ' Such were the strange superstitious be- 
liefs of the day about the necromancy of Buddhist monks 
< 

But though Chacha spared the Samani, he was a big- 
goted Hindu and his usurpation appears to have been actu- 
ated by religious motives also The Chacha-nama relates 
that Chacha while at Brahmanabad made certain rules by 
which he degraded the turbulent Lohanas and Jats in 
social position He made it a rule that they should not 
carry swords except on occasions of urgent necessity, that 
they should not wear silken cloth, that they should use 
bcarfs of black or red colour, that they should ride horses 
“^vithout saddle, that* they must walk about bare-headed 
and bare-footed, that they must always, when they went 
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■out, have with them dogs to distinguish them and that 
"they should supply firewood to the ruler of Brahmanabad, 
serve as guides and spies, and be trustworthy and honest 
The story is certainly well founded that Chacha made 
these rules They were enforced durilig his son’s time 
-also and even in the time of the Arabs who conquered Sind, 
for the Chacha nama relates that Mohomed Kasim en- 
forced the same conditions In fact some of these lestric- 
fions aie still observed Many tribes of Jats go about 
bare-headed still Even in Rajput times, the Jats were 
not allowed to cover their heads with turbans or to wear 
Ted clothes^ or to put a crown on the head of their bride- 
groom, or to put a nath in their women’s nose The 
Ghatwals obtained success over the Rajputs and removed 
the obnoxious provisions They thus are called Malik and 
wear red turbans ” (Ibbetson’s caste in the Panjab p 130 ) 

It does not appear that these rest?ictions were imposed 
•solely because the Jats and Lohanas were troublesome and 
riotous and committed robbeiies on the roads as perhaps 
it might at first sight appear For the restrictions given 
above explain at once the meaning of the whole stoiy of 
fhis prohibition It seems that the Jats an(>the Lohanas 
claimed to be Kshatriyas and to have all their privileges, 
VIZ wearing the sword, riding ahorse, having a red turbani 
while the orthodox Hindu population denied these 
claims It is easy to surmise, that during the preceding 
period of Buddhistic supremacy, many castes had'thrown 
away Vedic practices and rites and had thus forfeited their 
title to be treated as Dvijas or Aryans Row we have al- 
ready seen that the Jats were Vaisyas of Vedic times, 
and their occupation was agriculture which was notthe'r 
exclusively the occupation of the Sudras The Lohanas 
appear to have been originally Kshatnyas, but they had 
during Buddhistic times become peaceful traders Yet both 
must have kept up Kshatriya pretensions as every one na- 
turally desires to raise himself up in social position As 
Hinduism now gathered strength, Hitidu society began to* 
confirm each caste in the status which it held bv its 
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practices The Jats who were agriculturists and who- 
had lost entire touch with Vedic rites, became Sudras^ 
in public estimation and were confirmed in that 
position and the Lohanas who now followed trade the 
profession of Vaisyas became Vaisyas in the Hindu view 
and were therefore confined to that status Both appear 
to have practised widow marriage which was repugnant 
to the orthodox Hindu and the rigid Kshatnyas who did 
not practise it and this was a further reason in the con- 
firmation of Lohanas as Vaisyas and the Jats as Sudras 
These two races have still kept up their martial instinct 
but the historian cannot but observe that the gathering of 
stiength by Hindu orthodoxy led to the demartiahzing of 
certain races which had an unfvourable influence on the 
future course of events 

Strangely enough in spite of this oider Chacha married 
the widow of Aghfim Lohana much in the same v ay 
as he had married the widow of Sahasi for political reasons. 
The power of Chacha was now firmlv established and he 
ruled Sind successfully for several yeais When he died 
we cannot well determine Sind was conquered by the 
‘ Arabs in 712tA D and Dahai the successor of Chacha the 
Brahmin king of Sind, so the Chacha-nama relates, had 
ruled 33 years It may be said therefore that Dahar came 
to the throne in 679 AD If we take Chandra, Chacha’s 
brother between Chacha and Dahar for 7 years as the 
Chacna-nama relates, Chacha may be taken to have died 
in 672 A D after a rule of about 22 years 

As Chacha left sons behind him it does not seem 
probable that Chandra ruled for 7 years after Ghacjia as 
the Chacha-nama states, Perhaps Dahar was a minor and 
hence Chandra’s rule for a brief period Chandra is said 
to have become a monk or Buddhist Probably the Bud- 
duists were yet powerful in Brahmanabad where he resi- 
ded After him or when Dahar came to majority Dahar 
, became the king in 679 A.D Dahar certainly ruled in 
Alur the capital of ^ind and Brahamanabad the subordi 
nate kingdom was in charge of Daharsia, Dakar’s brother 
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(it IS probably a mistake that the latter is supposed •to*be 
an elder brother) There was some rivalry or dispute 
between them and their quarrel about the mariiage of Bai 
then sister and the stories of the sagacity of Budhiman 
minister of Dahar in saving him fiom thb attempts on his 
hie by Daharsia we omit as rathar unhistorical What we 
are certain of is that Dahar was a strong ruler ^ and his 
biother and his kinsmen including sons of Cnandra 
weie in charge df subordinate provinces oi states 
Whether Dahar was a son of Chacha by Sahasl’s 
w'ldow as the Chaoha-nama states can not definetely be 
determined Dahar, Daharsia and Bai are said in 
the Chacha nama to be her children but the same work 
states further on that Bai was Chacna’s daughter by a Jat 
woman It seems probable that Chacna as usual wuth 
Indian kings had several w’lves, Brahmin, Kshatriva Jat or 
Vaisya and Sudra / e the queen of Sahasi Dahar was 
probably his son by a Brahmin or Kshatriwa wife For 
Dahar w as treated as a Brahmin by the Brahmins of his 
time as the Chacha-nania distinctly states Wnether 
Dahar is one of the 36 orthodox Rajput families as Tod 
relates we will discuss in our second volume and will now 
proceed to describe the destruction of D^har and the" 
■conquest of Sind by the Arabs, an epocu making event in 
the history of India 


We ma\ belte\ e the storl ot an Invasion of Sind Kaninj melted bv Malta 
of Sivfistau who after his defeat b> Chacha had taken -e‘u6e vrith the Xanau) kmfi Thea 
were both Buddhists Chacha had gia cn a daughter m marriage to the Kashmir king 
and her son together with Sahiras king of Kanau] and Rasil his b'othe” invaded Sind 
bnt Dahar defeated them b^ a st-atagem The details a-e o' course not ac"\ historical 
and Sahiras of Kanauj is unquestionabli Snharsh" whose name stil' -ang n India when 
the Arabs conquered Sind But since Harsha had long lam m rest m Dahar s time it 
must ha\ e been some other king if an invasion of Sind by Kanaui did ta.^e place In 
Dahar s regime The Chacha nama also speaks of an in\ asion bi a king of Ramal whic^^ 
m Arabic means sand and this may has ebcen a Bhati king o' the dese't tha Is, what 
Bahavalpur or Jalsalmere now are 
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CONQUEST OF SIND BY THE aRABS 

Like the nose of the alligator Sind is the most vulner- 
able part of India being exposed to foreign attack The 
back of the country is covered by the iSimalayan mountain 
chain and is therefore like the back of the alligator im 
possible to assail The head of the country and its fore- 
head too are protected by theHindukush and the Suleiman 
ranges and are therefore practically unassailable It is 
lower down where the river Indus falls into the sea that 
there is no natural obstacle m the path of a foreign invader 
This nose of India is doubtless approachable through a 
sandy desert country without much water but to those 
who are accustom&d to traverse deserts on camels and 
mules, Sind is easily accessible and hence it is that it has 
frequently fallen a prey to foreign invaders in the history 
of ancient India 

But though frequently thus attacked and conquered 
b;:/ the Persians before the period of which we treat the' 
Indians of Sind as frequently asserted themselves and 
gained back their independence The dynasty which 
Chacha subverted had ruled in Sind for about 150 yenis 
and Cb-acha and Dahar had ruled for about 60 years The 
conquest of the country by the Arabs in Dakar’s time, 
however, proved permanent and from 712 A D down to oui 
day ( with the apparent exception of a few years ) Sind has 
remained under foreign subjection We will, there'fore, 
describe the conquest of Sind by the Arabs in detail and 
see what causes operated towards that eventually 
permanent enslavement of the country which overtook 
Sind at the beginning of the 8th century and the re';t of 
the country at the end of the 12th Many details are fortu- 
'nately available in cthe Chacha-nama an almost contem- 
porary account for this event 
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The Arabs, it IS said hi the Chacha-nama, made 5eYeinl 
abortive attempts during the reign of several Khalifas to 
conquer Sind but when they had fully conquered 
Iran and had thus a nearer and a stonger base for 
their operations they made really "’earnest efforts to 
subjugate the country A good pretext soon offered itself 
Some ships con^ eying Mahomedan male and female pil- 
grims from Screndib or Ccvlon (it is strange that the Arabs 
had alread^ bv th's time taken their religion to Ceylon 
probably directly by sea from Arabia ) y ith many valuable 
presents in jewels and pearls from the king of Ceylon to 
the Khalifa Walid who ruled in Baghdad, by way of the 
Persian gulf were compelled by adverse winds to go to 
Dcbal a seaport toyn of Sind situated on the western bank 
of the Indus The Indus delta y as then infested bv robbers 
as e\on Hiucn Tsang has described They were very bad 
men according to him though nominally Buddhists These 
men atticked these ships, conveyed the treasure to Debal 
and imprisoned the Mhhomedan men and women pilgrims 
The authorities of the town ought not to haxe countenan- 
ced this act, but probably they had their due share in the 
spoils and so perhaps Dahar himself to whom a complaint 
yas formally made on the subject by Hajiaj the governor 
of Iran Dahar is said to have replied ‘ That is the work 
of a band of robbers than whom none is more pov'erful 
They do not even care for us ” This was certainly not a 
fair reply for a powerful king to make and Hajjaj easily 
induced the Khalifa Walid to declare a holy war against 
Sind promising him in spoils twice the amount of money 
he y'ould spend on an expedition for the conquest of Hind 
and Sind ns the Arabs styled it 

Great preparations were made at Kufa the capital’ ot 
Iran by Hajjaj who placed the expedition under the 
command of his nephew and son-in-law Mahomed Kasim, 
an upright true Mahomedan and a discreet energetic com- 
mander 6000 men of good family from Sham ( Syria ) 
joined the expedition There were battering rams and 
catapults also taken to assail fortified towns and the^e 
were put on board ships near Shiraz from y-hence they went 
32 
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by ^jea to Debal, while Mahomed Kasim marched by 
land through Mekran towards the same town The army 
arrived fist at Arman Bela and from thence proceeded to 
Debal where it was joined by the ships The whole army 
with battering ram's and catapults now encamped before 
the fortified town of Debal and soon invested it Ha]]a] 
kept up constant communication by means of swift run- 
nels ( on camels ) with the expedition and minutely direct- 
ed and supervised its operations " 

Dahar seems to have done nothing to save Debal. 
There was a band of 500 Arabs under one Alafi in Dakar’s 
service, Alafi having fled from his countiy in consequence 
of a murder committed by him The Chacba-nama states that 
Dahar consulted Alafi who said that Mahomed Kasim was- 
invincible and theieupon Dahar kept quiet But probably 
Dahar thought the place strong as it had withstood attacks 
by previous Arab expeditions This present expedition was 
however more serious than others that had preceded it 
and Debal fell before the conquering Kasim One inci- 
dent of the attack and capture requires to be noted Theie 
■yvas a high temple with a higher flag in the town and 
people said tGere was a talisman in it So long as the 
tower and flag stood, Debal would not fall Mahomed 
Kasim had that temple’s tower and its flag-mast thrown 
down by the charge of the Khalifa’s catapult an engine 
worked by 500 men and thus the city fell Talismans and 
magic were believed in bothby the Arabs and the Buddhists 
in those days and the magical absurdities related in the 
Aiabian Nights of the day of Haroun-al-Rashid Khalifa 
of Baghdad are well known The histoiian may set magic 
aside, but he cannot but remark that improved weapolis 
of warfare are an important factor in the success of 
armies . The Arabs were skilful in the use of catapults 
which then were what cannons are now and catapults and 
and battering rams were not much known to the Indians 
Their subjugation by the Arabs may therefore particularly 
ho attributed to better weapons of destruction possessed 
by the Arabs 
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The conquerors gave 'the first lessons of terrible ®Ma- 
homedan warfare to the Hindus and Buddhists of Debal 
Foi tney massacred all the male population of the town 
The people “^tood aghast and praved for mercy , but 
Mahomed Kasim said he had no orders to show mercy , 
probably he wanted to make an example by inflicting a 
teiriblo lesson "When Mahofhed Kasim carae to the 
temple yhose tower had been thrown down, he found 
“ 700 beautiful females under the protection of Buddha 
w’ho were of course made sla\es” The temple was prob- 
ably a Buddhist female Vihara Debal w'as mostly 
Buddhist The Governoi wa*; also a Buddhist and 
called in the Chacha-nama Jahin Budh He escaped, 
ind joined Jaisiah son of Dahar who was then at Nerun 
IMahomed Kasim had already granted pardon to 
certain persons who had promised to show the imprisoned 
IMahopiedan male and fenjale prisoners These m-en 
wore spared on bringing out the‘ prisoners and also a 
Hindu officer who had charge of them for having treated 
them kindly during their confinement What a great 
difference betw een the cruel treatment of prisoners bv 
Mahomedans and their kind treatment bv Buddhists"! 
That officer, however, had to become a Mahomedan The 
town was of course pillaged and the valuable plunder w as 
di\ided into five parts one ofw'hich was sent to Hajjaj for 
the Khalifa as the government’s share “according to the 
religious law” and the rest were shared between the com- 
mander and the soldiers according to fixed rules r In this 
manner the Arabs strove for conquests all the more for it 
was thus the self-interest of the government, the 
commander and each soldier to conquer This proce- 
dure had its own share in the causes which maybe assigned, 
for the success of the Aiabs 

Such was the terrible beginning of the eventual con- 
quest of India by the Mahomedans, Debal being its first 
victim The male population was mostl massacred, 
the town was completely plundered, many willing anti 
unwilling people w ere converted, and beautiful females 
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■wefe 'earned away into captivity. It was a terrible exam- 
ple and when Mahomed Kasim after having arranged for 
the government of the town proceeded towards Nerun, the 
next city higher up the Indus, also on the west bank, near 
modern Hyderabad, the city submitted without fighting 
It had indeed shut its gates in the absence of its Samani 
or Buddhist governor , aniJaisia, Dahar’s son who was 
Ihere with some force had by Dahar’s order crossed the 
river and gone to Brahmanabad But the Samani soon 
returned, went to Mahomed Kasim’s camp and tendered 
his allegiance He also gave plentiful supplies to the 
army Nerun was therefore spared Mahomed Kasim 
entered the town and built a mosque in place of a temple 
and made arrangements for the government of the place 

In order to leave no unconquered territory behind 
before he attempted to cross the Indus, Mahomed Kasim 
led his army towards Siwistap The Sibis were a warlike 
people and probably Kshatriyas The rulei of the fortified 
town was a cousin of Dahar, named Bachchra (Vatsaia]) 
son of Ctiandra He resolved to fight and closed the gates 
But the population was Buddhist And there was a Samani 
party ( Buddhist ) within It said to Bachchra “ We are a 
priestly classy our religion is peace According to our 
faith, fighting and slaughter are not allowable You are 
moreover sitting in a safe place We are afraid the Arabs 
will take our place and will deprive us of our life and 
property So we advise you to make peace ” But Bach- 
chra did<^not accept tboir cowardly advice and fought Ma- 
homed Kasim who brought up his battering rams and cata- 
pults up the Indus river in boats to Nerun and from there 
took them by land to Siwistan now invested the town 
an'd fort The Samani party in the town sent worJ to 
him “ All the people whether agriculturists, artizans, 
merchants, and others have left Bachchra’s side and do not 
acknowledge allegiance to him " The result was, the 
town was soon taken and Bachchra finding it difficult to 
hold the fort, fled with his men at night towards Budhia 
Mahomed Kasim entered the fort, plundered the town 
except the Samani party and made arrangements for the 
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due government of the foi;j: and the country He sent o the 
usual one-fifth of the plunder to Hana] and gave the rest 
to the army He then moved in pursuit of Bachchra to 
Budhia where the Arabs had to fight, but eventually all 
the country to the west of the Indite was reduced to 
sub]ection and Kasim came back to Nerun, without leav- 
ing any enemy behind him, ^o consider the means of 
crossing the Indus which it must be stated here has in 
lecent times changed its course considerably For it is 
now to the west of Hyderabad the modern substitute of 
Nerun but in Kasim’s days it was to the east of it 

We cannot but pause here to reflect upon the conduct 
of the Buddhists of Herun and Siwistan Indeed the 
verdict of history cannot but be that given by Giboon \iz 
that as Christianity enfeebled the Romans and was one 
of the causes of Rome’s downfall , so in India the spread 
and paramountcy of Buddhism was one of the causes of 
the fal,! of India’s independence Of course Christianity 
has not enfeebled the Teutonic races, so has Buddhism 
not enfeebled the Mongolian races notably the Japanese 
But as the tenet of Ahimsa or non-slaughter of living 
beings, together with the abandonment of animal food 
took strong root in India and became the 8;ipreme article 
of faith and conduct of the people martial spirit naturally 
declined Cruelty has its dark side, but without cruelty 
there can be no martial spirit The Biidahist Harsha did 
succeed in establishing a widespread empire by his military 
achievements, but he was a meat-eater from his childhood 
though perhaps not to the end of his life The Guptas 
who were orthodox Hindus and followers of the religion 
of animal sacrifice were of course a flesh-eating clan and 
during their days the middle class, the traders and agri- 
culturists, the Vaisyas so to speak were also carnivorous 
and were consequently as martial as the Brahmins above 
and the Sudra population below them It is hence that the 
Guptas of Magadha and the Vardhanas of Thanesar though 
Vaisyas V ere able to drive away such ferocious foreign 
invaders as the Kushans and the ,Huns. But Harsha’s 
Buddhistic zeal and his imperial power succeeded in 
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abolishing animal-slaughter and animal food from tho 
land The natural effect of this prohibition, working for 
nearly half a century, became visible among the middle 
classes of the country, the orthodox Brahmins and the 
strong Kshatriyas, how ever, evading the prohibition is 
well as the longest classes The middle class thus at the 
beginning of the 8th century was completely emasculated 
for ever ( and it remains so to this day ) and thus half 
nay niore^ than halt the population of. the country w a^, 
when the Arabs came to India, as tame as sheep, only fit 
to be slaughtered by the ferocious Arabs The Buddhi^-ts 
as we nave seen openly declared that their article of 
faith wms no slaughter and no fighting and we thus find at 
Nerim and a^t Siwistan the people divided into two camps, 
those who did not w ant to fight and those w'ho did The 
former usually consisted of the agriculturists, the merchants 
and the artizans or the Vaisyas and the quieter portions 
of the Sudras, the mi4dle class of the people so to speak 
They were both averse to kill and afraid to be killed and 
they always sided with the Arabs when they found thei 
were strong and likely to be victorious The Brahmins 
and the Kshatriyas, however, fought vigorously Bachchra 
and his Thakprs, the Chacha-nama says, lost their In es 
■" in trying to accomplish their sinful deeds ” The turbu- 
lent Jats too, though degraded by Chacha to the posittuu 
of Sudras fought valiantly But as one-half of the population 
was cowardly and even favourable to the Arabs, Sind could 
not a\ei:t its fate Fortunately at that very time Aryanisin 
{ we will not call it full Hinduism yet) or the religion of 
animal sacrifice revived elsewhere Buddhism was conquer- 
ed or dm en into the background and the downfall (ff tho 
rest of India w as averted for three centuries more Sind 
of course foil a prey to the Arabs and remained aMahome 
dan province throughout the succeeding centuries of 
ndian histc.ry 

To return to our story, Mahomed Kasim was encamped 
on the we‘'tbank of the Indus for a long time unable to 
find a way to cross it The riverwas certainly a great 
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obstacle before him and Dahar was not unmindful*oS his 
duty and his opportunity He made preparations to oppose 
the Arabs there He had already called Jaisia his son 
from the opposite bank to his and now- posted him with a 
strong force to oppose the crossing ‘He himself came 
down with a large army from Alorhis capital and encamp 
ed in the open plain at some distance from Jaisiah He 
even came down to the bank of the river opposite to the 
Arabs He was a.strong powerful man and a great archer 
The Mahomedan historian himself relates how he strung 
his strong bow which none else could string and drawing 
it to its full length shot an arrow accross the river and 
killed an Arab horseman who also wanted to shoot Dahar 
Irom his side This brave deed testifies to Dahar’s strength 
and fearlessness which were not inferior to chose of Poros 
before him and Prithvira] after him But tne strength and 
bravery of one man or many Bajput w'arriors was not of 
much avail against the bigotted impetuosity of the Arabs 
aided by defection on the side of the Indians For here 
we come to the third cause of India’s fall viz the defec- 
tion and treachery of its owm sons which w'e proceed to 
describe as related in this Arab history itself 

Unable to secure boats, w-ith scarcity o% provisions iii 
his camp and wuth sickness too among his men and horses, 
Mahomed Kasim was in great difficulties But he w'as a 
resolute and a fortunate man Ha^aj who backed him 
from Iran was also a resolute and a fortunate man He 
sent him 2,000 fresh horses and a contingent pf fresh 
soldiers and he gave him sound advice which is well worth 
repeating here He wrote him “ there are four ways of 
acquiring a kingdom 1st conciliation and alliance, 2nd 
expenditure of money and generous gifts, 3rd adoption -of 
expedient measures at the time of disagreement and 4th 
the use of overpowering force, strength and majesty Try 
to grant every requestmade by the princes and please them 
by giving solemn promises ” These four methods are the 
same as mentioned in Indian books on politics viz Sama 
Dana Bheda and Danda or conciliation, payment, division 
^nd punishment You can conquer an enemy by conci- 
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liatmfe him or paying him large, presents or by creating 
division in his camp or finally by using force pure and 
simple The first two ways were not to be thought of for 
Dahar was implacable and rich. The other two remained 
and Mahomed Kaoim succeded in finding an opportunity 
of cieating division and defection There was an island 
in the course of the river and this Bet was in possession 
of one Mokah Bassaya He had probably cause to be dis- 
satisfied with Dahar and he went over^by a stratagem to 
Mahomed Kasim who promised to make him big grants of 
territory And Moka Bassaya in all subsequent opera- 
tions of the Arabs faithfully and zealously assisted Maho- 
med Kasim He was in fact the Bibhlshana of the story 
of the conquest of Sind He was a Ra3put and perhaps 
even a Brahmin and was conscious apparently of his duty 
to his country for he is said to have written to Kasim as 
follows (p 106 Chachanama) “The country of Sind is our 
native country It is an acquisition of our fathers and 
grand- fathers and our heritage There is a consanguinity 
between us and Rai Dahar He is also a king over other 
kings of Hind It should be our duty therefore to stand by 
him and co-operate with him We are also affected by his 
pleasure and pain and we are partners in the same country 
But reason and wisdom suggest and mystic philosophy 
proves that the country will go out of our hands” and there- 
fore it IS wiser for him to surrender to Kasim Traitors 
like Moka Bassaya have usually betrayed their country’s 
cause with similar casuistry to save their conscience in 
the history of India from the king of Taxila in Alexander’s 
days down to the Hagara minister of RaiKarna of Gujarat 
in later days and these traitors in whatever country found 
csn never indeed be too much execrated 

Moka Bassaya master of the Bet ( Mahomed Kasim 
promised him the province of Bet as his own estate and 
passed a written document to that effect with his own 
signature and seal) not only now supplied provisions to 
Kasim but assisted him in crossing the river He furnished 
nira with boats and (advised him to cross it at the Bet 
(island). Abridge of boats was made of length corres- 
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ponding to the breadth of the river at this place along-feide 
the western bank When Rai Dahar heard of the defection 
of Moka Bassaya he appointed his ( Moka’s ) younger 
brother Rasil to oppose the Mahomedans in crossing the 
river He too was a renegade and also Ihkewarm though, 
appointed governor of Bet bv Dahar The Arabs were also 
assisted by many Thakurs and Jats besides Moka who 
had paid homage to the Arabs and joined them These were 
posted at the island er Bet to assist the Arabs in crossing 
Fixing one point of the long bridge of boats on the west 
bank, the Arabs moved the other which under the force of 
the stream reached the opposite coast It v\ as immediately 
made fast there with moorings by intrepid warriors 
amidst divided opposition by the Indians, Mokah Bassaya 
and his Jats and Thakurs interfering with the opposers 
under Rasil Thus the Arab army w^as able to cross the 
Indus without much difficulty Jaisiah with his force 
fought with this army of Arabs on th^east bank but was 
defeated Jaisiah a brave man w^as unwnlling to fly but 
the driver of his elephant in his loyal solicitude addressed 
the elephant “ Do you want to escape ” “How can that 
be done ” said Jaisiah and the clever intrepid driver drove 
his elephant against the Arabs w'ho had surrjiunded him, 
forced his way out and safely took Jaisiah to his father 
Dahar who was glad to see his son safe and sound 

The Arabs having succeeded in crossing the river and 
in driving aw'ay Jaisiah placed there to oppose them, their 
subsequent victories need not be detailed at length Pahar 
who had left Alor and had come down with his most 
efficient forces, to the district of Jhim ( somewhere to 
the south of Brahmanabad ) fought a determined battle 
with the Arabs, resolved like the ancient Kshatriyas to die* 
or conquer The contest was terrible Dahar had accor- 
ding to the Chacha-nama about 5000 horsemen, 100 elephants 
and 20,000 foot soldiers with complete armour or coat of 
mail Dahar himself was seated on a furious elephant 
with a litter lashed to it and an iron coat spread over it 
He was armed cap-a-pie and had a tightly strung bow in 
his hand Two maid-servants were sitting with him in the 
23 
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litter, one of them handing Jiim arrows and the other 
giving him betel leaf His right was commanded by Jai- 
faiah, his left by his nephew Jahin His son Daharsia with 
many chief men of Sind (many names are given here ) and 
all the Jats of thfe eastern part of the country brought the 
rear How many men Mahomed Kasim had is not clear 
He had probably 6000 horsemen and they used bows carry- 
ing lance also with arrows He had infantry also and he had 
the assistance of renegade Indian forces such as those of 
Moka Ba'ssaya and otners, — Thakurs and Jats of the 
western portion of Sind ( to the left of the Indus ) But 
these must not have been considerable The contest was 
fierce and determined and lasted from morn to about 4 in 
the evening when an unfavourable accident happened The 
god of battles had decreed the day to the Mahomedans 
Dahar was fighting determinedly with arrows as also with 
discs (the peculiar Indian weapon called chakra) which 
was not known to tl;ie Arabs and which he threw with such 
force and aim that “it severed the head of ahorse, a horse- 
man or a foot at whosoever it was thrown ” But at this time 
naphtha arrows shot by Arabs set the litter of Dg,har’s 
elephant on fire The Indian battles show usually similar 
accidents ^The commanders strangely enough always 
ride elephants which give sure targets to assailants The 
elephant unable to bear the heat, disobeyed the driver, rush- 
ed out of the battle-field towards a lake that was near and 
plunged himself into the water. The driver as well as Dahar 
were ^thrown dowm violently They came or they were 
rescued out of the w’aterbut a party of Arabs assailed them 
and killed them The army of Sind when the elephant of 
the king thus fled out of the battle as usual gave way and 
■dispersed The rout was soon complete and many Vere 
massacred, but a few reached the fort of Baor ( not Alor ) 
which was nearest the battlefield Thus ended the chief 
battle in this conquest in favour of the Arabs on the 10th 
day of Bamzan of the 93rd year of the Hezira ( 712 AD), 

Enormous plunder fell into the hands ^of the victor. 
Elephants, horses, wearing stuffs, cattle etc w'ere seized, 
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a lifth part of the value of which \^as sent to ss 

also the head of Dahar and the heads of his tributary 
princes together with their ensigns and royal umbrellas, 
with a letter of evultation and thanks given by Mahomed 
Kasim Among the slaves was a wifc» of Dahar and 
se^eral daughters of princes and Ranas and a niece of 
Dahar Thev were sent further of course to rhe Khalifa 
with the exception ot Ladi, Dahar’s wife whom Mahomed 
Kasim ransomed and married according to the usual pre- 
dilection ot conquerors for the wives of conquered piinces 

One great incident which happened before this battle 
requires to be related at length There were as already 
stated, 500 Arabs under Alafi in the service of Dahar and 
on the eve of battle Dahar asked them to lead the vanguard 
in fighting Alafi said, "Oh king we are indebted to you 
for many acts of kindness But we are musalmins and 
cannot draw our sword against tne army of Islam If we 
are killed, w-e die the death of polutod wretches. If we 
kill we are responsible for murder and our punishment 
will be fire of hell ” Alafi and his 500 Arabs thus refused 
to fight against their brethren and correligionists and had 
to leave the service of Dahar It is said they went to 
Kashmir immediately Others state they remained 
behind assisted Jaisiah for a time and when he left Sind 
and went towards the modern Rajputana then tjiey 
went to Kashmir This incident show's the glaring 
contrast between the conduct of Hindus and Mahomedans 
on tnis eventful day There were Hindus w'ho fought 
against Hindus in this memorable battle but there were 
no Mahomedans against Mahomedans This incident not 
only illustrates the stern religious earnestness of the early 
Arab Mahomedajis but their elevated morality also The' 
oOO Arabs of Dahar did not act the treacherous part whicn 
the Mahomedans of Ramrai of Vi]ayansgar played in 
later historv at the famous battle of Tahkot The latter 
showed as if they fought with the Mahomedan enemies of 
Ramrai but when the proper time came they turned their 
arms against the Hindus themsehes* Alafi could have 
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servants and were even alltjwed to go away as Buddhist 
nuns or other recluses And there was no loss of religion 
or of caste But with the Mahoraedan conquerors the case 
w as entirely different AVonien were forcibly appropriated 
by them as waves or as concubines or as slaves and were 
also forcibly converted And the eating of cows’ flesh and 
the slaughter of cows were the most abominable things witn 
the Indians The courage of Indian women had always 
been exhibited in the long established practice of'sati 
and thus Indian women during Mahomedan times often, 
nay almost ahvays made those terrible holocausts of 
themselves whicn make the history of the Mahomedan 
conquest ot India hideous and painful This sacrifice by 
Bai said to be Dahar’s step-sister and wife ana other Rai- 
put wmmen was thus piobably the first ot its kind in 
Indian history 

Raor was taken and plundered ^The fighting people 
were massacred and the women enslaved Altogether there 
were, it is said in the Chacha-nama, 60000 slaves including 
manv beautiful w omen of princely families These were 
like the plunder, divided between the government and tne 
soldiers Prom thence Kasim went to B^ahmanabad, 
capturing two towns and forts on the w av, Bahror and 
Dahlila Jaisiah not finding it safe even at Brahmanabad 
left it w’lth many follow^ers and took his position in the 
desert, deciding to harass Kasim’s forces during invest- 
ment of the city It was well prepared for tne sie^e and 
withstood It for six months There were about 40 thou- 
sand fighting men in the city and they made frequent 
sallies fighting with determination from sunrise to sunset 
Jaisia also harassed the Arabs from behind In this way 
Mahomed Kasim was sorely troubled, but Moka Bassaya 
came to his relief He gave him accurate information 
about Jaisiah and asked a force to be sent against him 
Jaisia was finally defeated ( much like Indrajit of Ravana 
defeated by Bibhishana’s aid) and he betook himself to 
Chitore The fate of Brahmanabad was now sealed It > 
fell in the usual way The merchants and other non-fight- 
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dono that, but tieachery was no part of the Mahomedan 
religion m his days It was not a tenet of that religion 
then that one may without sin be treacherous to an 
infidel Christianity in later days preached and practised 
this -debased doctrine and Mahomedans of later history 
also did the same But the Arabs of Mahomed Kasim’s 
days kept their promises most scrupulously To massacre 
opposing Indians and to appropriate their women was 
their avowed creed But if they promised pardon to any 
infidel Indians, they never broke their word Even in 
religious matters they kept theie promises The question 
whether those who had accepted subjection and payment 
of tribute for freedom of religious worship should be allow- 
ed to build their temples and to worship their idols was 
referred to Hajja] and even that stern and cruel man 
said “ Since we have accepted their tribute, we must allow 
them freedom of their own worship ” It is clear then that 
the conquering Arb^ of the early days were distinguished 
not only by religious zeal but high morality and the latter 
seems to be as much a requisite of success in war as un- 
ity and military superiority 

Jaisiab with a few followers escaped from the bloody, 
battlefield ahd went to Raor That fort was not' thought 
safe and he went to Brahmanabad where were the accum- 
ulated riches of his father and sufficient forces to oppose 
the Arabs Dahar’s another queen Bai remained in Raor 
with 15000 warriors and opposed Kasim who soon invested 
it with his victorious army Bai found that “ She could 
not escape the clutches of those chandalas and cow-eaters” 
and resolved to burn herself “She and many Rajput women 
were of one mind and so they entered a house, set fire to it 
"and soon were burnt to death " This was probably the first 
immolation of Indian women in its history The Indians 
no doubt fought among themselves in former times and 
even sometimes appropriated the women of the conquered 
princes as has been stated before But there was no 
^ compulsion in these cases If they refused to be wives 
and concubines of the victors they remained only as 
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servants and were even allt>wed to go away as Buddhisc 
nuns or other recluses And there was no loss of religion 
or of caste But with the Mahomedan conquerors the case 
■w as entirely different AVomen were forcibly appropriated 
by them as wives or as concubines or as slaves and were 
also forcibly converted And the eating of cows’ flesh and 
the slaughter of cows were the most abominable things witn 
the Indians The courage of Indian women had always 
been exhibited in the long established practice of'sati 
and thus Indian women during Mahomedan times often, 
nay almost always, made those terrible holocausts of 
themselves whicn make the history of the Mahomedan 
conquest of India hideous and painful This sacrifice by 
Bai said to be Dahar’s step-sister and wife ana other Ra]- 
put women was thus piobably the first of its kind in 
Indian history 

Eaor was taken and plundered JThe fighting people 
were massacred and the women enslaved Altogether there 
were, it is said in the Chacha-nama, 60000 slaves including 
many beautiful vomen of piincely families These were 
like the plunder, divided between the government and tne 
soldiers From thence Kasim went to B^ahmanabad, 
capturing two towns and forts on the v ay, Bahror and 
Dahlila Jaisiah not finding it safe even at Brahmanabad 
left it with manv followers and took his position in the 
desert, deciding to harass Kasim’s forces during invest- 
ment of the city It was well prepared for the sie^ge and 
withstood it for six months There were about 40 thou- 
sand fighting men in the city and they made frequent 
sallies fighting with determination from sunrise to sunset 
Jaisia also harassed the Arabs from behind In this way 
Mahomed Kasim vas sorely troubled, but Moka Bassaya 
came to his relief He gave him accurate information 
about Jaisiah and asked a force to be sent against him 
Jaisia V as finally defeated ( much like Indrajit of Ravana 
defeated by Bibhishana’s aid) and he betook himself to 
Chitore The fate of Biahmanabad was now sealed It# 
fell in the usual way The merchants and other non-fight- 
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ng people threv tnemselves 6n the mercy of Mahomed 
Kasim and opened the gates The citv uas immediately 
tanen possession or tire merchants were spared, the y arriors 
v/ere slaughtereij and the city was plundered Women 
slaves were captured, among them were two virgin daugh- 
ter' of Dahar who were sent to the Khalifa along with the 
fifth royal share ot plunder These as is well-known even- 
tuallv became the cause ot Kasim’s dojenfall and death 

As Moka Bassaya said Brahmanabad w-as the chief 
city of Sind and when that was conquered the whole of 
h'na came into Kasim s oossession He made a longs'x'r 
' tere and made arrangements for the administration or tn^ 
country One da\ rt is said a thousand Brahmins camt 
before him with -haven heads and beards On inquiry 
thev said ‘ We are Brahmins, many of us had killed them- 
selves when oui Brahmin king Dahar was killed We have 
sn ived our heads afid beards in token of our loyaltv to 
him ’ Kasim pardoned them, extolled their conduct and 
a5^':ea them to serve the country as before They were 
ostced to do the same duties to government as heretofore 
ana were reinstated in their oflSces Those who were 
actual priests were allowed to worship tlie idols in the 
t'‘inples a« beto’-e and were allowed even to beg as betore 
“ w'lth a copper-boud collecting corn in it ” This descrip- 
tion probably applies to the Buddhist monks Kasim even 
allow ed the cultivators to give three out of every hundred 
Dirhams of revenue to the Brahmins and to pay the rest to 
the treasury This toleration of the religion of the people- 
tneir being permitted to build their temples, to worship, 
tiiPir idols ana to pay their priests is in strange contrast 
V ith the policy of the Mahomedan conquerors in succeed- 
in'.: centuries As we have said before, Kasim followed this 
wi'-e and honourable policy with the consent of Hana] who 
‘-iia that on payment of tribute the subjects had a right to 
woiship in their own way The tribute was fixed at 48 
Dirnams on nc i men (about 12 ^jpees in w eight of silver), 
'24 for tne middie clw'^ and 12 for the poor ycarlj^ As the 
oiO roaenue aurunistration and even old officers were con- 
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lirmod\\o iinx take it th«it the old sv^item of revei?ue 
tivition renmned in’ force and u 1=: not ctiinged and 
taxation i*-crei''0d is in later time': The ivhole policy 
(if M ihoiiieti K I'-iin ind hi< snponorb \v thus generous 
iiul trnlv \\ ice 

But he v. jnit p(iunllv genercuc m nic treatment of 
the Lohana- and the fate eras it le t-aidhcie of theLaklias 
ind Sonin 'le Perhape policv M^o dictiteu tii it these 
t irlnilent inu \\ arliko tribes should he 'cept noi\ n rather 
P'anrolip.ed et the dicahilitiec imposed upon them by 
' h iclia l^erhap- orthodox Hindu fodinu aKo wac against 
'>in V.irir Sn ikiir niinisier of D'har ( po." ' 

-•id Oiat fhoi '■vero eompelled In (.liichi to v ^ ir roars'^ 
cloth to lake dog*- with them when thor went out in order 
to he dictinguiched, and not to ride hor'-o'- or ta-'e swords 
If inv hoauiiian or R'lii'i nav obliged to U'O a horse, he 
wac to ndo n itlunit a '-nddlo If aiiv accident occurred to 
am traxcHor tiio .Tat tnbec nere callei^ to help if any one 
committed theft his children were thrown into Q lines, that 
is burnt Thev eiuidcd cara\ nns at night Maiionied Kasim 
aeiltnith them exactly in the -.ime way and further 
directed, follow mg the rule made bv T*inai about the people 
of Sx na, that ‘ they should entertain a traxeller within 
their limits for one day and if he fell sick for three days ” 

Mahomed Kasim now turned ni^ attention towards 
Alor and Multan, the northern chief citie- of Sind He 
first came to a town called Musthal with a beautifi^l lake 
in its vicinitx The inhabitants x\ere all Samanis and 
Buddhists and those submitted as also the Jats of the 
surrounding country They were pardoned and subjected 
to tribute Then ho came to the country “ w'here the 
Sammahs hxed They came forward dancing to the music 
of drums and pipes and said that was their way of receiv- 
ing a king He then came to the country of the Sahtas 
These came out bareheaded and bare-footed and implored 
pardon They were taken under subjection and tribute 
imposed on them Taking guides fro/n this place he camea 
befor Alor “ the biggest town in the whole of Sind ” Tofi 
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sc/iibf Dahar was there He still believed that Dahar vas 
alive and had gone to Hind to bring an army, ( a belief 
like that which prevailed after the battle of Panipat about 
Sadashivrao Bhau ) The place was invested and the 
warriors fought ’{^aliantly. But Dlhar did not come with 
any reliefs As usual the merchants and artizans were 
not fignters and dreaded being massacred They sent word 
to Kasim imploring pardon Tofi finding the temper of the 
people changed, sought safety in escape and joined his 
brother Jaisiah at Chitor The city fell into the hands of 
Kasim who spared the merchants and the artizans foi 
Ladi’s sake and even the fighters who submitted, slaughtei - 
mg only those who opposed the Arabs Hajjaj blamed him 
for leniency and declared that all fighting people or races 
should be killed, a practice which was certainly safe for a 
conqueror but which the great Kasim did not always follow 
upto this time He, however, observed it more truly in his 
conquest of Multauf towards which he now turned and 
which offered him more stubborn resistance 

He first came to Bahia on the Beas where Kaksa son of 
Chandra and thus a nephew of Dahar, after Dahar’s death 
at the memorable battle of Zhim where he was present, 
had taken reiuge Kaksa submitted without opposition 
He was the most prominent *man of his time and was 
placed in charge of the treasury of the kingdom But at 
Golkondah Kasim w'as opposed and here the wariors suf- 
fered the same fate as at Alor and Brahmanabad, 4000 
raeii oPthe military class being killed Again at Sikkahhe 
was opposed by Bachera Taki (belonging to the Takshaka 
tribe of Rajputs of the Panjah ) Here for 17 days bloody 
battles were fought and many noted Arab chiefs fell Ba- 
chera eventually left tne fort, crossed the river and went 
to Multan where Kasim followed him destroying' all 
neighbouring towns At Multan Kundrai and Bachrai 
fought with him every day for two months (Kaksha 
couisn of Dahar is strangely said here to have despaired 
of success against the Arabs and to have gone to the king 
of Kashmir ' Did he leave the Arabs and join the Hindus ’) 
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Eventually a traitor showed a place where the fortress oi 
Multan could be burrowed under and thus enabled the 
Arabs to gam it 6000 warriors were put to the sword and 
merchants, agiiculturists and. artizans as usual were 
spared But a heavy tribute was efacted from them 
60000 Dirhams in silver were collected by the nobility and 
gently and wmre given to the soldiers Zasim deman- 
ded moie tribute for the Khalifa In this extremity a 
Brahmin show ed 3 temple where in the midst of a beauti- 
ful pond was a golden image in a small chamber placed on 
copper vessels full of gold coins ‘ The idol was per- 
fectlv like a man with two rubies in its eyes It weighed 
330 raaunds of gold and 40 copper ]ars under it contained 
1320 maunds of gold ” These were of course seized Does 
this refer to the idol of the sun for which Multan was so 
famous as described by HiuenTsang? It looks like itbut Al- 
Beruni has stated that Mahomed Kasim conquered Multan 
but left the idol of the sun intact, ba,it Jahan-Ibn-Shaiban 
broke the idol and killed the priest But this must 
have been later on Alberuni also describes the idol as 
a w'ooden one covered w ith a red coat of leather though 
that idol too had two rubies for its eyes Perhaps there 
might have been tw'o idols one immoveable and the other 
moveable made of gold to be cained in processions 

The whole of this plundei w’as to be sent to HaDS] but 
that religous man wrote “ You have already paid 120000 
dirhams and over i e , twice the sum expended on your ex- 
pedition and you can now build mosques for the faith- 
ful ” Accordingly Mahomed Kasim laid the foundations 
of splendid mosques at Multan He made this city his 
place ot residence as it was a strong place on the fiontipr 
He had 50,000 horsemen with him for its protection 
He is said to have conquered the country as far as the 
boundary of Kashmir as settled by Chacha by the planting 
of fir trees and he himself planted some more there He 
also sent a message to Rai Harichandar of Kanauj, asking 
him to bend his neck to the yoke of Islam Bai Harv 
chandar replied “ This kingdom has been in pur possession 
24 
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foi 5.600 years and no enemy has ever set foot in our 
territory When the strength of both sides is tested on ttie 
field of battle then we shall decide,” Mahomed Kasjm 
decided to make war against Kanau] which he said was 
proud of its men afid elephants and asked his followers to 
be ready But the fates had decided otherwise The 
tide of Mahomedan conquest was to stop here for three 
hundred years more Next morning a camelraan came 
post-haste from the Khalifa bearing a lljtter containing a 
command to Kasim “to put himself, wherever he might be, 
m raw leather immediately and come back to the Khalifa ” 
Hahomed’s stern religious sense of duty to the Khalifa 
iS spiritual and temporal lord of Islam was so 
vfiat he there and then asked his men to put him into a 
fresh hide The box was immediately sent to Baghdad 
where on its being opened by the Khalifa the corpse of this 
famous conqueror of Sind was taken out Thus did the 
two daughters of Dahar take revenge upon the man who 
had killed their father and doomed them to their sad fate 
The story is undeniably true, for this end of the famous 
Arab conqueror of Sind could not have been fabricated 
But this event together with the previous history shows 
clearly one facf viz that the Arab empire m its early days 
was singularly strong in consequence of unity, discipline 
and strong religious conviction 
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gre! 2 t<?arfchquake which destroyed Brahmaiiabad and Alor 
and other old towns and which changed the course ot the 
Indus also for it flows now to the west of Nerun where-as 
in Hindu times it flowed to the east of it It may there- 
fore be said' that* even nature changed the face of the 
country Many people were converted to Mahomedanism 
including some princes But the population genprally 
remained Hindu Mahomedan saints, however, attracted 
now the public attention and gaze and naturally supplan- 
ted the Buddhistic monks Noted saints have still their 
holy places and mosques m Multan and other towns which 
are revered both by Hindus and Mahomedans The early 
religious zeal and sincerity of the Arabs was undoubtedly 
remarkable and Sheikh and Sayyad saints could not but 
be attributed as great Ajmat or spiritual power as the 
Buddhist 

It is strange that the Arabs did not much try to extend 
their conquests Probably as has been said, the rest of 
India was now stronger having levivea its Aryan spirit 
Perhaps the Khalifas themselves declined and became 
luxrurious The Uininiya Khalifas reigned only till 
754 when the Abbassadies drove them out These reigned 
from ’53 down' to 1025 A D Kadir Billa the Knalifa m 
Mahmud of Ghazni’s days gave shelter to Ferdusi whose 
story is well known, he having incurred Mahmud’s 
displeasure by writing a satire on Mahmud’s illiberality 
Mahmud demanded Ferdusi from Kadir Billa, but the 
latter declined to surrender him and Mahmud thereon 
conquered Multan in revenge and sent ms vazier Abdui- 
razak to conquer Sind in 1025 A D In the course of one 
year Sind was conquered and lost to the Arabs finally 
Thus was Sind returned to Indian history over a quarrel 
between patrons of learned men-not a bad lot Sind re- 
mained part of Mahmud's Empire or kingdom down to 
about 1200 A D when Muhammad Ghon conquered India 
and after him when Kutubuddin became independent king, 

Sind became a part of the Turkish Mahomedan Indian Em- 
( 

pire, at the beginning 6f which our history ceases 
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The Sarama and Sunwa dynasties of Indian Ma'oc?me- 
dan rulers of Sind in the 14th century may, however, be 
noted in the ena When the Moguls under Timur, came 
to India and shook the Delhi throne, Sind like other 
Indian provinces of the Delhi empire* attained indepen- 
dence The first dynasty of the Sumras ruled from 1338 
as independent rulers till 1357 when the Sammah dynasty 
came in and ruled till 1519 A D The Sammas^ appear to 
be converted Hindhs By the strange fascination of religious 
zeal they claim descent from the Arabian prophet’s family 
But their pedigree consists wholly wholly of Hindu names 
like Bharata and Satrughna and the Chacha-nama also 
states that the Sammas were Lohanas They were descen- 
ded apparently from Samba son of Snkrishna, a Yadaya 
and he was a sun-worshipper of Multan ( this sun temple 
in the Hindu Puranas is said to be founded by Samba) The 
Sammas, therefore, w'ere clearly Aryans and Kshatriyas 
degraded by Ohacha to the position £»f Sudras They were 
converted to Islam but they still possessed great influence 
and were warlike in character and thus established an 
independent dynasty which ruled Sind for about 200 years 
After them the Moguls of Babar came and ruled till 1762 
Dui'ing a short interval after the Moguls, Sind was again 
independent under its Amirs The country finally fell 
before the English in 1843 A, D 


“ The Sumras too appear to be conaerted Rajputs though like mana people conver- 
ted to Islam in the Panjab thca also trace their origin to the Arabs Sir D Ibbctsoa 
in his Punjab castes saasof the Sumras In the Panjab that thea avere Rajputs originally 
in 760 A D Thea expelled the first Rajput inaaders from Multan and Sind and fonnded 
a da nasty Tod describes them as one of the tavo great clans Umra and Sumra of the 
Sodha tribe of Punavar Rajputs the first giaang their name to Umrakot and both 
giving the name Umra Sumra to the Bakkhar co^intry The Sodhl are probabla*thc 
Sogdi of Alexander s historians 




CHAPTER IV 

THE SHAHIS OF KABUL 

(Tliishivtorv i«(.hicll\ t.B t.11 from R iv(rt\ ^ ' fphani'-t m •wbcroiii ho 
has collected m^othcr v(u\ many m itoruil ■-t. n mini e u uh dates from 
Ar il) historians ihout Kalml I hiivt iKocompiir* d with tins information 
suth inlurm moil as IS deriv iblt from Hnien 1 ■- ip, and the Kajatarangini 
and ilso CuQtiingham's Coins of M''di(i\.il India ’ It i*' unfortunate 
that no dot ulod iccount is possiIiU hut such lists tis arc Inown ire 
\cry interesting esjiecialh a stattnn nt of Alh* rum ns giv< n below ) 

Kabul has always been in ancient history a part of 
India In the Vedas the river Kiiliha and Kramu are 
mentioned along with the five rivers of the Panjab and 
form what IS called the Sapta Sindhu of Vedic as also of 
Avestic literature Kubha is the river of Kabul and 
Kramu is the modern Kurrum both names being derived 
from these ancient Vo‘dic names The Gandharas of the 
Upnishads arc the people who inhabited the level region 
to the west of the Indus and east of the mils But Kabul 
which extended up to the Hindu Kush, a significant name, 
seems to have been separate fiom Gandhara, the capital of 
■which was Purhshapura or modern Pesha\^ ar 

In ancient Persian history Rustam (tne Persian Bhima) 
is said to have married a daughter of the king of Kabul 
nnd also an historical Persian Emperor married another 
king’s daughter Persian Empire often included Kabul 
and Zabul (modern Ghazni) and adjourning territory upto 
■the Indus The people of Kabul and its king were thus 
oindoubtedly Aryans and had marriage relations with the 
Iranian Aryans as well as with the Indo-Aryan'i Ethno- 
logically the Afghans are shown by Risley as Turko-Ira- 
nians 1 e Aryans mixed \Mth Turkish blood But they 
are certainly mainly Aryans though their own beliefs in 
modern days point to a different origin They claim 
descent from a Jewish ancestor a belief which can be easi- 
ly* explained It IS a retTiarkahlo fact observable even in 
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tlic Pnnjab that Indo-Aryans w hen converted to JVI^bo- 
medanism turn by the btronger influence of religious zeal 
from the east to the uost foi the tradition of their descent 
Manv Rajputs, therefore, v,*ho plainly by appearance, cus- 
toms and history are none but Indian* Kshatriyas claim 
descent from members of the familv of the Arabian pro- 
phet and thus pose as true Sayvads The Afghans similarly, 
since their conversion, look for descent among the an- 
cesiors of the Arajis in the mythological history of Ebra- 
him and Musa (Abraham and Moses) But they are un- 
questionably Aryans by ethnology and by history During 
the invasion of the Greeks too n e find thev are treated as 
Aryans and Indians The country from Haraivati (Saias 
''.all) a name of the Per'^ians is called Arachosia and 
Archosia is said by Ibidorus to be also called by the 
Parthians “White India” (p 319 Ancient India byPlotemy 
McCnndle) Kabul is not mentioned by Greek writers , 
perhaps it •v\as not then important But Kabul was treated 
as India by later Persians and also Arabs as appears from 
their maps “In the map given in Masatch nr Mamatcb, 
fhe Hirmand (Holmund) is styled the river of Hind and 
hind t * , Its western boundary and east of it was Hind 
and Sind and Kabul yas a province of Hind” Thus it 
continued to be down to its conquest by tne Turks (p 62 
Raverty) about 1020 A D 

AVe know very little of the ancient historv of Kabul 
and we are in fact not concerned with it in our work At 
the commencement of our history / c about the beginning 
of the 7th century A D it was certainly governed by a 
Kshatriya king y ho was a Buddhist Hiuen Tsang who 
visited it in 630 A D (see his itinnery Appendix p 563 
Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India) states so and 
further adds that Lampak, Nagar, (Jallalabad) and Gan- 
dhAra y ere subject to It It y as thus an extensive king- 
dom Its king undoubtedly bore the title of Shah, a title 
yhich It must have borroyed from the Persians under 
whose empire this country frequently was The king y^as 
thus a Buddhist, a Kshatnya and -la Shah, a combination 
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of t^r^'e traditions and civilisations viz Chinese, Indian 
and Persian This title Shah of the Kabul king is frequent- 
ly mentioned both by the Arabs and the Eajataranginl as 
we shall notice further on. The sub]ects of these kingdoms 
were generally Bhddhists though in LampZlka and Gan- 
dhara, the majority were of the Hindu faith (Hiuen 
Tsang) The inhabitants of Lampaka, the Chinese traveller 
states, were ignorant and ugly and thus do not appear to 
be fair Aryans like the rest of the Aryans whose fair com- 
plexion, not blackened by the fierce heat of the Indian 
plains but rather preserved by the cold climate of the land, 
had given the country the title of “White India ” What 
race the people belonged to and what family of Kshatnyas 
the kings claimed to be born in is not yet traceable The 
Aiab writers who hereafter came into contact with Kabul 
call the king Kabul Shah Zantbil which Bavorty says may 
have been really Ranapal, the Persian letters r and j and 
b and p being undistinguishable It is indeed impossible 
to guess what this name really was though some support 
may be found for this guess mthe references in theTaran- 
gini, very meagre though they are The Arab historical 
references are continuous from 640 A, D, down to the 
Turkish conquest about the 11th century. It is probable 
that during these three hundred years or more there must 
have been more than one dynasty But the Arabs use the 
same word Kabul Shah Zantbil throughout 

The Arabs conquered Mekran in 640 A D and Herat 
in 650 A. D and thus came to the frontiers of Kabul 
Their first invasion of the’country was however in 663 A D 
( 4*^ A H ) under Abdul Rahman who laid siege to Kabul 
for one year and eventually took it As in Sind, the 
Arabs massacred the warriors, enslaved the women and 
children and spared the Kabul Shah only on his consent- 
ing to be a Mahomedan The Arabs retired leaving him 
a king paying tribute But unlike Sind, Kabul was intrac- 
table and the people again asserted their independence 
The same Hajjaj Viceroy of Iran who sent Mahomed 
Kasim to conquer Sind sent one Aboiddulla to again 
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reduce Kabul. The Shah Retired into the mountains much 
like what the Afghans did in later history and cut off the 
invader by seizing the passes by which he had followed 
him into mountainous country He wag reduced to sub- 
mission by starvation and allowed to return on payment 
of 7 lakhs of dlnAras (697 A^ D ) The implacable and 
energetic Ha]]a] sent another expedition under Abdul 
Rahman and Kabul Shah again retired into the mountains 
(700 A D ) This ?ime also the expedition failed because 
Abdul Rahman himself rebelled against the haughty 
Ha]]a 3 , a conduct which is certainly strange and inconsis- 
tent ^^^th the strong discipline of the early Arabs (compare 
the conduct of Kasim) Abdul Rahman made peace with 
the Kabul Shah Indeed he was supported by tne latter 
V hen he was invested by the force of Hajja], and rescued 
Ha]]a] died in 713 A D and Kabul remained unmolested 
for several years thereafter Under the Khalifa Haroun-AI- 
Rashid in 786 an expedition under Abbas invaded Kabul 
He seized and plundered a great Vihara outside Kabul 
called Shah Bihar, a place still known It appears the 
king and the people were still Buddhists But the Shah 
and the country escaped subjugation by retiring as usual 
into the mountains For two centuries more'* the kingdom 
of Kabul and the Hindu Shahi dynasty flourished Ghazni 
meanwhile fell and was taken possession of by a Samani 
dynasty of Arab Mahomedan kings and they conquered 
Kabul also But the Hindu dynasty was still allowed to 
rule in subjection to Ghazni for nearly a century more 

The Turks no^^ began to invade the country and in 
934 A D took possession of Ghazni under Alf Tegin 
( thes'e are two words which are often wrongly combined } 
The Shah of Kabul assisted his suzerain of Samani dynasty 
to fight against the Turks Kabul became now indepen- 
dent for a few years But Sabak Tegin conquered it 
probably in 975 A. D and Kabul again became dependent 
on the Turkish rule at Ghazni and we find a Kabul king 
(see Alberuni) offering his aid to Stabak Tegin to fight* 
against his enemies But the kingdom of Kabul could not last 
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before the growing ambition of ‘ Mahmud and after a final 
terrible conflict (AD 1021) as we shall presently relate 
Kabul was finally conquered by him and completely blotted 
out as an Aryan kingdom, so much so that not even the me- 
mory of Kabul being once a Hindu kingdom remains The 
people were forcibly converted Alberum mentions an in- 
teresting story of this conversion (Vol Up 357') The 
Ispahadad (governor) of Kabul consented to be a Mahome^ 
dan on two conditions viz that he would not eat cow’s flesh 
and that he would not follow another repugnant practice ’ 
The people, however, were soon so completely changed in 
sentiment that they too soon forgot not only these condi- 
tions but the very fact that they were once Indian Aryans 

We now go on to notice the few important glimpses 
which we get of the Shahi kings from the Ra^ataranginl 
King Sankaravarman who ruled between 884 and 902 A D 
conquered the Shahnking Lalliya and seized the kingdom 
when Lalliya fled from it and took refuge with Alakhana 
Gurjara This must have been in the time of the Samani 
Mahomedan kings of Ghazni w'ho were overlords of Kabul, 
as stated above, about that time Then again Prabhakara- 
deva after Sankaravarman’s death during the regency of 
his widow, queen Sugandhafor her minor son Gopalavarman 
is said to ha*ve conquered the Shahi kingdom^ ( it must 
have rebelled against Kashmir sovereignty ) and placed on 
the throne Toraraana son of Lalliya § This indicates that 
for some time Kabul was under the direct government of 
Kashmir during the period 884-904 A. D Thereafter we 
read that a grand daughter of a Shahi king and a daughter 
of a king named Sinharaja of Lohara, by name Didda was 
married to Kshemagupta king of Kashmir who reigned 
fiom 26 to 34 Laukika era ( Raj VI, 187 ) i e between 951 
to 959 A D This Shahi king’s name is available as he 
built in Kashmir in honour of his grand daughter a temple 
cf Vishnu called by his own name Bhimakesava + (The 

■§ v 233. 

i nran#! wvftvcr i y vi m m fit ii VII, 78 
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Tiamo of the king vas thus apparently Bhimashah and he 
TTas a Vaishnava and not a Buddhist It shows how in 
the tenth century Buddhism in India was generally dead 
and was changed into Vaishnavism hy Buddha being 
admitted into the Indian godhead as anAvatara of Vishnu 
as we shall ha\e to show later on 

Lastlvwe have a graphic description of the fall of 
Kabul in the 7(h Taranga or chapter of the Rfijataranginl 
It w as in the reign of Sangrama who succeeded. Anantadeva 
and who was a member of the Lohara royal family, that 
Tnloohanap.lla, Shah of Kabul, implored the aid of Kash- 
mir against the Turks (under Mahmud) Sangrama sent 
Tunga a famous minister wuth a largo army He was ad- 
vised bv Tnlochana to follow the usual Kabul tactics of 
retiring into and taking support of the mountainous country 
But Tunga declined the advice and Jought a battle in the 
plains A terrible conflict took place between Hamir (Amir) 
of the Turks and the combined army of Kashmir and Kabul 
Several Kashmir chiefs named in the Rajataranginl distin- 
guished themselves and fell in the battle and Tnlochanpala 
only retired when the struggle became hopeless There 
w'as frightful massacre then of the remainder of the army 
and the kingdom of Kabul was finally lost to the Hindus 
The patriotic poet-historian could not but shed a tear 
over the final fall of Kabul “ The very name of the 
splendour of Shahi kings has vanished What is not 
seen in dream, what even our imagination cannot con- 
ceive that destiny accomplishes with ease" (VII 67) The 
complete separation of Kabul from India has however to be 
attributed to the forcible conversion of the whole populace, 
a measure w hich Mahomedans did not adopt beyond the 
Indus The reason of this we shall have to discuss later on. 

Trilochanpala sought shelter in foreign countries 
never to return His sons are again mentioned in Kashmii 
history as refugees in Kashmir and as receiving splendid , 
-allowances from the state Their names are Rudrapala 
and others Even in Kashmii the family appears to have 
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finally been extinguished These family names ending in 
Pala give support to the theory that the Arabic name^ 
Zantabil might have originated in Ranapala, a possible- 
ancestor of one 6f the kings of the Shahi family of Kabul 
finally overthrown by the Turks. This was probably not 
the same family of Kshatriyas as Hieun Tsang saw in 630 
A. D Sangrama ruled Kashmir from 1003-28 A, D 'and the 
fall of Kabul during his reign must h?ve been somewhere 
about 1010 or 1021 in which year Alberuni places it 

Sir V Smith observes in his history, '* During his 
reign ( Sankaravarman's 883-902 AD) the last of the 
Turki Shahi kings, desendants of Kanishfca was over- 
thrown by the Brahmin Lalliya ( p 373 V S 3rd Edn ) 
Lalliya undoubtedly founded a dynasty but the dynasty he 
supplanted was not a Turki dynasty founded by Kanishka 
( The Palas appear to be the descendants of Toramana son 
of Lalliya They teem to be Brahmins from the Kajata- 
raugini also, but their daughters were indiscriminately 
given One grand daughter Didda was married to 
Kshemagupta , another was married to Tunga’s son, 
and another to the Lohara king ) For the Kshatriya 
dynasty noticed by Hiuen Tsang was not descended from 
Kanishka as Sir V Smith holds The Kanishka familjr 
no doubt reigned in Gandhara at Purushapura or Pesha- 
war where his famous Stupa existed for a long time But" 
this family was overthrown already in Hiuen Tsang^a 
time ‘as mentioned by him, Gandhara being stated by him 
as reduced to sub]oction by the Kshatriya king of Kabul 
It may be surmised that this Kshatriya dynasty of Kabul 
terminated sometime before 883 and a Brahmin dynasty 
' came into its place of which Lalliya was probably the 
founder and which had marriage relations with Kashmir 
kings We will discuss the question whether the dynasty 
overthrown by Lalliya was Turki as Alberuni thinks or 
Kshatriya as Hiuen Tsang describes in a separate note 

Lastly, we have to collate the information derivable 
from coins information which, though in the absence of 
dates it IS often imperfect, is so far as it goes unchalenge- 
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«ble Cunningham gives this informatton in his valuable 
•work " Coins in Mediaeval India ’’ and formulates some 
theories also two of which are in our opinion not tenable 
One great fact which appears from the so-called Gandhara 
coins IS that the king is called Spalapati on the 
coins Nov Cunningham explains that Spalapati in 
Persiap means war-lord and is the equivalent of Sanskrit 
Samarapati Kallar the Brahmin minister who accord- 
ing to Alberuni ( sea note ) seized the throne like Chacha 
must therefore have been the commander of forces and his 
Persian title ( as the king's also was Shah ) was Spalapati 
which he may well have retained afterwards This Kallar 
may be equated with Lalliya of the Rajatarnnginl, Lalliya 
being the correct word and Kallar being misread for it in 
Arabic letters or Lalliya ( Prakrit of this is the modern 
Lal5)vas his favourite nickname The coins of Spala- 
pati Deva have a humped bull with Siva’s trident on them 
on one side and a horseman on the otJ;ier with lance in the 
right hand Now this type of coin remained long current 
in Kabul and even the Panjab and was so far popular 
that even Mahmud ( and after him Mahamad Gori ) issued 
similar coins with the name of Mahmud in Sanskrit above 
the horseman 

The coins found belong to and mention kings Spala- 
pati Deva, Samanta Deva, Kharmarayaka and Bhiraadeva 
and these coins are assigned by Cunningham properly 
enough to Kallara, Samanta, Kamalu, and Bhima, men- 
tioned in succession by Alberuni in the Brahmin dtynasty 
We may also add that in the Taranginl we find the names 
of Lalliya for the first, Kamaluka for the third ( alias 
Toramana ) and Bhima No coins are found of Jaipala, 
Anandapala and Trilochanapala Cunningham surmises 
ihat these Palas formed a different dynasty and belonged to 
the old Turkish Rajput dynasty supplanted by Lalliya 
But this would be against the evidence of Alberuni who 
living about the same time as Trilochanapala mus^ 

■oertamly have known the fact He calls them all of the 

• 

«ame Brahmin dynasty Deva is certainly indicative of 
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aBra<imin,but itmay mean kmg^ also And as we havesaid’ 
before, Brahmin kingly dynasties of those days by marriage 
with Kshatriya princesses became in tkne Kshatnyas to 
all practical purposes The name-ending Pala is not therefore 
strange and need not indicate a second dynasty A third 
guess made by Cunningham from the Jhusi copperplate 
16 also not well founded For this grant inscrpiption 
( Ind Ant Vol XVIII ) on inspection will show that li 
does not belong to Tnlochanpala# of Kabul at all 
There the Shahi dynasty is not mentioned The copperplate 
again has been found at Allahabad and belongs to that 
province The f ather of Trilochana is further given as Ra]ya- 
pala and the grand father Vijayapala, It grants a village 
near Allahabad probably to Brahmins at Pratisthana, a 
thing which Trilochana of Kabul could scarcely do And 
lastly the grant is dated 1027 A. D. when Trilochana was 
no longer a king and when probably he was not even alive 
This Trilochana of t\e Jhusi grant is plainly and entirely 
a different parson, the names Pala and Trilochana being 
very common all over Northern India We do not think 
the Shahi dynasty as kingly dynasty survived Trilochana. 
as it was extinguished with him in about 1021 A D 
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NOTE 

Was the first Shahi dtnasty oi Kabul, .T^rki in Origin ? 

Sir V Smith observes at page 373-4 of his Early history of India- 
(3rd Edn ) under Kashmir “during his (Sankarwarma s) reign, the last 
of the Turki Shahiya kings the descendants of Kanishka, -was over- 
throivn b\ the Brahraip Lalliva The Turki Shahiya kings had ruled in 
Kabul until the capture of that cit\ b> the Arab general Yakub-i-Lais 
111 A D 870 " We ha\e alreadv shown that the last dynasty over- 
thrown b\ Mahmud of Gharni at Kabul a\as a Brahmin dynasty, the 
mention of whoso king Tnlochanpiila has already come in Kashmir his- 
tor\ Wo have here to inquire was the first dynasty Turki in origin and 
descended from Kanishka’ Smith s obscrv ations are plainly based on 
Alberuni as interpreted Stem in his Rujataranginf, Note I, Vol 11 
p 336 “Shahi of UdabhEnda ’ Let us first see what Alberuni states 
(Vol II, p 10 trans, h\ Sachau) 

“The Hindus had kings residing in Kabul, Turks who a\ere said to 
be of Tibetan origin The first of them Bsrahatakm came into the 
country and entered a ca\e (Here is gi\on a strange legend which we 
omit) He became a king under the title of Shahiya of Kabul The rule 
remained in his family for 60 generations U-nfortiinatchj the Hindus do 
not pay much attention to historical order of things, and they arc very 
careless in relating the chronological order of their kings etc , and when 
pressed for information they not knoii ing what to say, mvariahly take to 
talc-telling One of this dynasty was Kanik (another strange storv 
IS here gi\en of Kanishka of theBuddhists and we omit his history) The 
list king of this race was Lagaturman and his Vazier was Kallar a 
Brahmin Lagaturman had bad manners and worse behaviour and 
people complained of him So the Vazier put him in chains and occu- 
pied the royal throne After him ruled Brahmin kings named Samand, 
Kamalu, Bhim, Jaipak Anandpal and Tarojanpal The latter was killed 
in A H 412 (A D 1021) and his son BhImpSla 5 years later” We can- 
not finish this quotation without giving a few further observations of 
Alberuni in which he like Kalhana sheds a tear over the downfall of 
the Brahmin kings of Kabul 

“ The Hindu Shahiva dynasty is extinct and of the whole house 
there is not the slightest remnant in existence We must say that in 
all their grandeur, thev never slackened in the ardent desire of doing 
that which is good and right, that they were men of noble sentiment and 
noble beanng I admire the following passage in the letter of Ananda- 
pala which he wrote to Prince Mahmud “I learned the Turks have 
rebelled against you. If you wish I shall com’e to vou or sendmy son with 
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■500 hofse, 1000 soldiers and 100 elephants I have been conquered by 
you and therefore -wish that another mah should not conquer you” The 
true Rajput valourous and generous character appears here plain Desti- 
ny -was adverse and the Kabul Sbahi Brahmin dynasty -was extirpated 
as -we shall have to relate later on 

To return, tve are concerned here with the question -was the first 
■dynasty which the Brahmin minister supplanted Turki in origin ! 
Alberum’s information is plainly based on vulgar tradition -which he 
himself remarked was clearly absurd Now Hiuen Tsang distinctly 
says that the king of Kabul was a Kshatnyff(this was in 630 A D ) 
Hiuen Tsaiig knew well enough what a Turk was for he had come 
to Kabul through their country and he knew the difference between 
a Turk and a Kshatriya As against the contemporary evidence of 
Hjuen Tsang, therefore, an absurd tradition related by Alberuni after 
400 years and with evident reluctance and disbelief in it cannot be taken 
for history And we can very easily showthe absurdity of the tradition 
Firstly, a dynasty cannot last inhistory for 60 generations orl200years 
Secondly, Kanishkamay have been aTurkbut he lived nearlya thousand 
orSOO years before Alberuni His descendants cannot have ruled inKabul 
so long W e know that Kanishka ruled not m Kabul but in Peshawar 
or Purushapura of GSndhSta Thirdly, history tells that after Kanishka 
several incursions of foreigners occurred notably that of the Huns under 
Mihirakula If any descendants of Kanishka had remained, they must 
have been swept oft by the Huns The Huns themselves were over- 
thrown in India and in Persia and hence we believe that in 630 A. D 
when Hiuen Tsang visited Kabul there was an Aryan Kshatriya king 
ruling there The kings called themselves Shahis because they copied the 
title from the Persians as the most pcrwerful of their neighbours After 
630 A D down to Mahmud’s time, the Turan people, Turks or Huns, did 
not invade India as we know it from history and Kabul had a tranquil 
rule for about 400 years They were no doubt threatened by the Arabs 
in the beginning , but the internal dissensions of the Arabs soon stopped 
their progress beyond Sind In short we do not believe there ivas any 
Turki dynasty of Kanik ruling in Kabul in 630 A D Kabul according 
to Hiuen Tsang had just conquered GSndhSra wjiere some Huna king 
must have been supplanted UdabhSndapura so frequently mentioned in 
Kashmir history was hence under Kabul Stem has rightly identified 
thfs town -vith Wahind of the Mahomedan historians The Prakrit of 
UdabhSnda would be properly (da being dropped and faha being changed 
to ha) Uahind , but it does not appear that Kabul was given up and the 
latter made their capital by the Brahmin Sh5hi kings 

We, however, obtain some information of the Brahmin dynasty which 
supplanted the Kshatriya dynasty of Hiuen Tsang from Alberuni, in- 
formation which being near his time is more reliable The supplanting 
■of an effete declining dynanty by a Brahmin minister is an ordinary 
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ont m Indian hislorv (•wo have the example of Chaoha of Sipd and 
•others), and the taking of Kabul by Yakub SaffaM about A D 878 must 
ba\o assisted this e\cnt as stated above Albenini mentions six kings 
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as in the margin, at the average rate 
of 20 years foi» each king Now we 
have the mention of three of these 
kings in Kashmir history with defi- 
nite dates These practically tally 
with their probable dates here given 
First going backwards SangrumarSja 
assisted TnlochanpSla in his last 
struggle with Mahmud This Sangrama died in 1828 Secondly, Bhlma- 
P ila s grand-daughterthe notorious Didda was married to Ksliemagupta 
ind Bhima himself erected a temple in Kashmir to commemorate his 
name Ksliemagupta died in 958 A D Bhima can oertainlv bo his con- 
teraporarv Thirdlj and lastlv, Snnkaravarman is said to hav'e conquered 
Lalliv i Sliahi king This Sankarav arman came to the throne of 
Kashmir in 885 A D and died in 902 His conquest of Lalhya was about 
tlie beginning of his reign From the above Lalliya mav be taken to 
have seirod the kingdom oi Kabul in 880 A D Sankarvarman verv soon 
after tins must hav e uprooted him The vetses in the TnranginT are 
here somewhat obscure and I take them differentlv from Stems 
Trans (V 15-5) It seems to mo that Lalliva took refuge with Alakhana 
king of the Gurjaras of the Panjab And Kashmir retained possession 
of Kabul for some time It w as restored after Sankaravarraan’s death bj 
Prabhakaradeva minister of Sankara s widow , Sugandba, to Toramana 
son of Lallij a This h ippened after Lalliv a’s death tS-hiob equallv with 
that of Sankara took place about 902 A D Alberuni gives the second king 
as Samanta Now this word SSraanta indicates that he was more a sub- 
ordinate than independent king and as we have shown elsewhere Kabul 
remained subordinate to Kashmir for some time The Kabul Aryans 
however in ancient .IS in modern times were greatly addicted to inde- 
pendence, for oven the A.rab historians sav that “ the people hived their 
ow n king and recognised none who was not crowned in Kabul" The 
people therefore rebelled after Sankarav arman’s death during his son’s 
minontv and the minister Prabhakardeva went and conquered them but 
ht-e-ihe English in later Kabul history thought it prudent to give the 
kingdom back to Toram'Sna son of Lalliya From the RSjatarangini 
slokas It appears that this king was given another name Kamaluka (see 
the verso alreadv quoted) Thus we have every corroboration of Albe- 
runi from Kalhana and the first three Brahmin kings were 1 Lalliya 
2 Samanta (some relative of Lalliya) and 3 Kamaluka (originally called ( 
Toramana) Coins of all the three have also been found as shown in the 
body of the look 
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CHAPTER V 

THE feAREOTAKAS OF KASHMIR 


( For the history of Kashmir we have, as for Smd, a reliable history, 
3)ot indood written by outsiders, but by a native historian in Sanskrit 
Kalhana wrote the well-known RajatarangmT in ^aka 1070 or A D 1148 
Ho mentions in the introduction many previous authors on tli^ same 
subject us Suvrati, Kshomendra, Nilamuta, Chhavillskara and HolarEja 
Unfortunately their works are unavailable at pi osent probably beoauso 
the Rajatarangin! supplanted them, But as Kalhana has given up their 
versions in several places it would have been most useful for us to see 
what their version was and how far that version corresponds with other 
facts and with modern views However, regret is of no avail and we 
have to rely upon Kalhana unless it is impossible to do so Stem who 
has studied the work most carefully opines that Kalhana’s history from 
our period onward is reliable Kalhana says he has got his statements 
verified by grants, inscrlpt^ns and other records Ho appears to have 
been a state officer himself We may, therefore, safely follow him 
issistod by Hiuen Tsang, Chacha-numa and such historical data as may 
elsewhere bo available ) 

We know from Kalhana that the mediteval period of 
Indian history <aotually commencedin Kashmir in the very 
beginning of the 7th century A. D, by the establishment of 
a new dynasty of kings The ancient mythical Gonardlya 
dynasty came to end inLaukika era 3677 This era com- 
menced 25 or 26 years after Kaliyuga which in the opinion 
of all begins in 3101 B. 0 Thus the Laukika era which 
obtained in Kashmir down to Kalhana’s days begins with 
3075 B C This Gonardlya ancient dynansty accord- 
ingly ended in (3677-3075) 602 A D The last king Bala- 
ditya had no son, nor probably any other male heir In 
order to preserve the kingdom in his own line through a 
female, he gave his sole daughter in marriage, not as usual 
to a king ruling elsewhere in India but to an officer of 
his own named Durlabhavardhana After the death of 
Baladitya, Durlabhavardhana ascended the throne in 
602 A. D His dynasty is called the Karkotaka dynasty, 
inasmuch as it was protected by the mythical serpant- 
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Karkotaka mentioned in ^ the Mahabharata Probably of 
obscure origin, Durlabhavardhana allowed court poets to 
create the myth of his descent from the Karkotaka serpent 
Or perhaps he was bom in a Naga or aboriginal family 
and hence this natural myth. Whatever the explana- 
tion, this belief did obtain in his time as Hiuen Tsang also 
notices it and says that the kings of Kashmir crowed over 
other kings because they were protected by a dragon 
The Tarangini represents Durlabhavardhana as a Kayas- 
tha It IS difficult to believe that Baladitya would con- 
descend to give his daughter to a Kayastha He was 
probably a local chief of Naga descent and his name-end- 
ing, Vardhana, clearly indicates that he was a Vaisya and 
and not a Kayastha and a supplier of grass to the state 
cavalry He was certainly a discreet and careful man 
and governed his kingdom successfully for 36 years He 
founded a line of kings capable and energetic, called by the 
name of the Karkota dynasty whiph according to the 
Tarangini ruled for 254 years i e from 602 to 856 A D 
through 17 kings 

It may be noted here that the kings of this line were, like 
the Vardhanas of Thanesar, worshippers q^f Siva That 
was the usual worship among the Hindus at that time 
They were also in addition worshippers of Vishnu and 
Aditya The Buddhistic religion had already fallen into 
disfavour in Kashmir The days of Meghavahsna were lone 
gone by Slaughter of animals was no longer prohibited 
by the state nor “ were the butchers by profession com- 
pensated for their loss of work by grants from The state 
treasury” as in his days The penalty of the profession of 
a religion of non-slaughter had already been paid dearfr 
by Kashmir when the Huns under Mihirakula had ensls’^Ar 
the people for a time Pravarasena a rennant cf hhJ- 
Gonardiya line had established Hindu so“ereignty 
in Kashmir w'ith SiVa worship about a hnndredj^'^^'" 

30 before Durlabhavardhana The H-p? of this 
were therefore powerful owing to the reri-ai of thr 
sacrificial religion They built temp!es ohfaf- " 
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-often W Vishnn and to Aditya which are mentioned m 
‘detail in each reign by Kalhana but which we may pass 
over as not being of much importance to the general 
history of India 

Hiuen Tsang visited the country in the reign of this 
4;ing and notices the downfall or rather decline of his reli- 
gion in Kashmir There were still many monasteries then 
and the Chinese traveller resided in one of them while in 
Xashmir Viharas are doubtless often mentioned by 
Kalhana as built by queens of the Karkota dynasty But 
these were probably not Buddhist Viharas, though the 
name sounds Buddhistic Saivas and Vaishnavas also had 
Viharas of their own in which their Sanyasis or recluses 
dwelt as is evidenced by Hiuen Tsang himself. It seems 
therefore that Buddhism was not only not the state reli- 
gion during this dynasty but also was not much professed 
hf the people The kings and even the queens were 
rigidly othodox and ^rere devoted to Siva or Vishnu or 
Aditya. The religion of pure sacrifice also flourished 
'but apparently the bloody sacrifices of the Vedas had 
fallen into desuetude For none of the powerful kings of 
this dynasty performed the much-honoured Asvamedha 
.performed by Ancient Kashmir kings and even by kings of 
the Gupta line Probably Hindu orthodox sentiment had 
changed For the non-performance of Asvamedha even 
■in the case of Lalitaditya who made a digvijaya throughout 
India like Samudra Gupta as we shall have to relate fur- 
ther on, ‘’cannot be explained on the ground that the Karko- 
ta kings were not Eshatriyas The Guptas indeed were 
most probably not Kshatriyas but Vaisyas and yet they 
performed the Asvamedha Surely the Brahmins of 
ialitaditya would have found ways to enable him to per- 
form a horse sacrifice if he had wished it But it seems 
general sentiment amongst the orthodox Hindus had by 
tihiB time set in against the more horrid animal sacrifices 
-of the Vedic ritual and thus the Buddhistic religion pro- 
fessed by Kashmir so long had by that time triumphed at 
'least in Kashmir andpht a period to these bloody sacrifices 
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Tho pooplo of Knsbrair appear to have been, *in the 
lover strata, abonginios, They wore called Damaras a 
name which still survives The upper layers of the 
population voro tho throe Aryan castes, Brahmins,- 
Kshatnyns and Vaisyas V ith the miie*d castes Kayasthas 
and others Tho Brahmins wore of course ministers 
of roTigion ns also tho conservers of learning sacred and 
profane, i e Vaidikns and Pandits, but they were also 
generally as n class, government servants even as now 
From tho ministers downwards to the revenue collectors 
and accountants the public servants were Brahmins in 
Kashmir as in Sind whore as vo have already seen in the- 
last chapter oven Mahomed Kasim had to retain their 
services for revenue administration The ministers were- 
indccd usually Brahmins ( as in Sind and olsovhore, wit- 
ness Chacha himself) Tho Eshatriyas were usually in the 
military service but tho same was open to Brah- 
mins and to Vaisyas also like the warlike Guptas 
Unlike Sind and tho, Panjab, however, agriculture was in 
tho hands of the Sudras'br the aboriginal Damaras In 
Sind and tho Paniab the Jats and the Gujars were the 
true Vaisyas of the Aryan ancient social arrangement the 
persons in charge of krishi and gorakshyf, of the Bhaga- 
vadgita Tho Panjab was par excellence the land of the 
Aryans and Sind followed it closely Kashmir was half 
non-Aryan We have already described the Kashmir 
Aryans ns they appeared to Hiuen Tsang in those days 
\ iz handsome, learned, yet deceitful , 

Having described the social and religious condition 
of Kashmir at this time we may return to its political 
condition in the 7th century A. D A new dynasty, as 
usual strong, energetic and as yet not depraved had begun to 
rule Durlabhavardhana appears to have extended the sway 
of th6 kingdom, chiefly by conquering smaller kingdoms in 
the Panjab such as Taxila (which Hiuen Tsang expressly 
declares to have come under Kashmir), Sinhapura and 
Urasa Various hill states such as Punach and Eajaouri 
are also mentioned by Hiuen Tsang as under the rule of 
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‘Kasliinir. The suh-moBtane peit of the Panjab down 
to the Salt Range was thus reduced to subjection by Dur- 
labhavardhana. The modern Panjab in its east and 
south parts only was under a separate line of kings by the 
name of Tekka buf the rest was either under Kashmir or 
under Sind, the boundaries of which, as the Chacha-nama 
relates, were then conterminous Harsha was the Emperor 
of Northern India at this time and he is said to have 
defeated Kashmir, which perhaps nominally acknowledged 
his supremacy Bana says Harsha exacted trilute while 
Hiuen Tsang relates that Harsha obtained by force a valu- 
able relic VIZ a tooth of Buddha which was triumphantly 
conveyed to Kanauj Durlabhavardhana not a Buddhist 
himself was probably not very averse to part with that 
precious relic 

Durlabhavardhana died in 637 A D having ruled for 
36 years He was succeeded by Diirlabhaka or the 
younger Durlabha As grandson of the old dynasty king 
Baladitya, he assumed the name of Pratapaditya He is 
said to have reigned for 50 years which coming after a long 
reign is not quite probable, He was a most meritorious 
king and many stones of his justice and solicitude for the 
welfare of his people are related by Kalhana He esta- 
blished a Matha called Nona Matha for Brahmins of the 
Rohitaka country When he built the temple ofTribhuvana 
Svami a shoemaker refused to give up his hut which 
stood in the way of the building Durlabhaka declined 
to oust him by force whereon the tanner, moved by the 
king’s high sense of justice, delivered up the land of his 
own free will. His queen Prakasadevi built a Vihara 
called Prakasika Vihara, perhaps a Buddhist monasteiy 
She was a Vaisya lady and Vaisyas have throughout 
Indian history usually shown a predilection for the 
religion of mercy and non-slaughter, that is to say Buddhism 
and J amism as we shall see further on The king's guru 
- by name Mihiradatta ( a Brahmin ) built a temple to Siva 
'( Yishnu probably ) by name Gambhira Svami We men- 
tion these temples as ‘typical of the practice of these 
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kincs, their queens and t\jcir ministers to build temples to 
thoir fa^ounto deities. Thus the king enjoyed a long rule 
endeared to his people by his religiousness and justice 

Duilabhaka had three sons, Chaiadrapida, TarapJda 
ind Muktapida Perhaps Baiia’s Kadambarl had already 
become popular and names ending in Apida had begun to 
be lik’ed by kings Chandriiplda succeeded his father ne- 
ces^jarily at an advanced age and reigned for 8 years and 
S months only Ho was like his father a very good ruler 
Imt his ambitious brother TlrapSda had him killed by 
Abhlch'ira or magic, belief in vrhich in those days Mas 
uni\orsal Perhaps Cbandraplda died of some sudden 
illness and people attributed it to the incantations of his 
h ise brother Tar'iplda The latter next ruled but for a 
vliort time onlv vi7 4 years and one month, less by six 
days (such exact stafemopts show that wo are entering 
upon history based on records) Cruel and tyrannical as he 
was, he fell a prey to his ow n instrument and some one of 
his oppressed subjects had him also killed by incantations 
or Abhichara He v-as succeeded by the third and young- 
est son of Durlabhaka named Muktapida alias Lahtaditya 
Mho turned out to be, if not the most, one of the most illus- 
trious kings of Kashmir 

The most attractuo greatness of a king has always 
been his oxtonsivo conquests Universal dominion has 
been the constant ambition of capable rulers in past and 
present history What Cmsar and Augustus desu;ed, what 
Charlemagne fought for, what Charles V and Louis XIV 
attempted, what Napoleon aspired to and ' what the last 
Gorman Emperor Kaiser William III has sacrificed 
millions of lives for, is the same goal of (Universal dominion 
It has attracted in all times graet sovereigns in the East 
and m India, like Asoka and Samudragupta, Akbar and Au- 
ranzeb The vivid example of Samudragupta Mas before 
Lalitfiditya and of Harsha also. The ESjataranginl de- 
scribes in detail the digcijaya of Lahtaditya i e his con- 
quest of the four quarters. East, South, West and North 
an achievement which is not much 'remembered nor much. 
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described by modern historians <• Perhaps like the pane- 
gyric of Yasodharman of Mandsaur, famous in ancient 
Indian history, by his court poet who recorded a 
glowing description of his greatness on his Jayastam' 
bha, this description in the Rajatarangini may at first 
appear fulsome and imaginary But we have found a 
peculiarly strange confirmation of this event in the Ckacha- 
nama, a contemporary foreign account of the conquest 
of Sind In a letter addressed by I^ahar to Mahomed' 
Kasim (p 87) occurs the following passage “If I had 
sent against you the king of Kashmir, on whose royal 
threshold the other rulers of Hind had placed their 
heads, who sways the whole of Hind, even the countries of 
Makran and Turan, whose chains a great many nobleihen 
and grandees have willingly placed on their knees, and 
against whom no human being can stand etc ” This 
passage occurring so unexpectedly and without neoessitj 
and without any temilfcation for addition or interpolation 
IS of great value as corroborating the account given in the- 
Rajatarangini of the extensive conquests of Lalitaditya 
His achievements are therefore historical and stand on a- 
par with those of Samudragupta and Harsha, and we will 
without hesitsfiion, place them before readers of ancient 
Indian history, on the combined testimony of the Rajata- 
rangini and the Chacha-nama 

The above quoted passage occurs in the Chacha-nama 
in a letter written in 712 A, D The conquests of Lali- 
taditya must therefore be placed a few years only before- 
this, as they appear to be fresh in Dahar’s mind They 
must have Occupied Lalitaditya for half a dozen years- 
at.least The date assigned by Kalhana to his accession 
IB therefore correct and reliable Durlabha ruled for 36 
years, Durlabhaka for 50, Chandrapida 8, and Tarapida 4 
Thus Muktaplda alias Lalitaditya came to the throne in 
602 -^36-^-50-^-8■f4 = 700 A D which is not at all inconsis- 
tent Like Harsha and others Lalitaditya must have started 
ilnmediately after accession on his world-conquering 
expedition Of course he iiad at his back the resources of 
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a 1 irge kinpduni ell-gowrnod for 100 yeart. besides his 
own \alour and engrossing ambition His first oneinv 
was Yasovarman of Kanauj who as we shall relate in the 
history of Kanau] had at this time atti^ined to nearly the 
so\eroigntv of the whole of Northern India by his conquest 
oi the king of Gauda or Bengal The conflict consequently 
between Lalitldit 5 *a and Yasovaiman was severe, but 
Lilitlditv a w ns Mctorious and Yasovarman fled the field 
of iiattlo or IS the poetical historian relates seived the 
riving and resplendent sun with his back It is not quite 
clear whether Yasovarman was dopriv ed of his kingdom 
For in one verso Kalhaua says that Yasovarman w as totally 
uprooted (samulam udapatayat) but in another following 
verso ho says that Yasov arman who had such famou'= court 
poets as V'lkpatiraya and Bhavabhuti, himself turned a 
court poet of Lahtfiditya The services of Mitra Sarma, 
Peace and War Ivlinistor of Kashmir were duly rewarded 
liv his being made a prince entitled tJ the fiv e royal instru- 
ments of sounding ( pancha-maha-sabdabhak ) He aiso 
obtained the title of Shah, a Persian title about w'hich we 
shall speak later on He also appointed five new' officers 
with the same title Shah for his now imperial concei ns, 
V17 the great Chamberlain Maha Pratihala, the great 
foreign minister MahO. Sandhivigiahika, the great cavalry 
commander Mahasvasala, the great treasurer Mahabhanda- 
gara and the great commissariat minister Mahasadhanika 
It appears that Lalitaditya’s chief arm of oftence was 
cavalry and not the elephant force as with Harslih, and 
naturally enough, for the countries of Kashmir, Afghanistan, 
Persia and Turkestan supply more horses than elephants 
But he had elephants also no doubt and he is said by 
Kalh’ana to have compelled the Gauda king to give him 
his whole elephant force for his further progress 

Who this Gauda king was whom he next conquered 
the Taranginl does not tell us nor the name of the king oi 
Kalinga nor of the king of Karnata, nor of the Kayeri 
region, nor of the seyon Konkanas, nor of Saurashtra oi’ 
Dvdraka, nor of AvantI or Malvva \vhich countries ho 
27 
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successively traversed and conquered The absence ot the 
mention ot the kings of these countries may perhaps be 
loosed upon as suspicious and imaginary (Stein) But we 
think tbeie IS no reason to disbelieve this march of Lahta- 

c 

ditya resembling the march of Samudragupta through the 
then known countiies in India For the kingdoms mentioned 
were assuredly the most prominent ones in norih and 
iouth India at that time viz Kanauj, Bengal ( or Gauda ) 
Kalinga, Earnata oi the country under'the Eastern Chalu- 
kyas, the Kaven oi Kanohi country of the Pallavas and 
the seven Konkanas belonging most probably to the 
Ganga§ In Sauiashtia we had the Valabhi kingdom and 
and in Malwa there was the kingdom of Avanti or TJuain 
where the famous temple ^of Mahakala was situated 
Guriously enough in Earnata we have the particular men- 
tion of a Ratta queen who preferred submission willingly. 
"Who was this queen The Chalukya Vallabha king at this 
time 1 e about 700 ML D in the Deccan or Dakshinapatha 
was Vijayaditya whose rule IS assigned as we shall see later 
■on from 696 to 736 A. D He was undoubtedly a Ratta or 
Maratha He was for some time in captivity at Eanchl 
and hence his queen might have preferred submission But 
we think LUhtaditya did not go to Vatapi at all He 
moved along the coast and hence he conquered the Eastern 
Chalukyas The mention of Vindhya here is therefore 
proper and of course refers to the eastern Ghats Here 
were also the same Rattas The queen, as we shall show 
later cfn in Vengi history, must have been Jayasinha’s 
widow with her son Eokkili after whom there was some 
family dispute as described in that history 

"'‘Ve have no mention of the conquest of Sind pnd 
l-Tohably Lahtaditya did not go to Sind Dabar must ha\o 
proferred submission when the latter was inDwarkaon the 
southern frontiei of his kingdom His letter above quoted 
clesrlv admits his submission to the suzerainty of Eash- 
mir Having loturned to Eashmir after conquering east, 

' soutn and v est, Lahtaditya undertook the most difficult 
his’*-' at conquering the north which in the case of Kashmir 
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-nonnt tlio conquonnr (ifTihpt and Tiirkrslan.nu nppan ntlv 
thllicuh t'l'.k He I** ‘-aid lo hn\c conquorod (ho Dniadas 
and Kninhn)as (Tibet) wliioli wnt ca^y onoucli, hut lio enn- 
qncrod tho TnrV ^ aKc and thoir me Mumnmni iv haul ta 
h v\('hccn (liner dpfoalod Tins i^ pcrliaps* tho fir'^tand (he 
In^-t mention in Indian liutarx of an Indian kinp goiiif: out 
of India.inta the eounlry of the lien c and warlike harhari- 
uu ('f 7 'uran lint there i^^ no floiiiu of tlie (niOi of (his » ou- 
jiie'-t or r itlier •-ucci*'-*- in battle J'or o ha^ c notonly the 
mentum f'f Miiinimini (hoirl me but tho extract ahnvoeiven 
from the {'liaeha-n mi t nl*-o stnte*- (hat (ho I mpof Kashmir 
1 ) id conqnered '/< / / 111 ( IWlm liut m ) and Tinan ('i’nrkef- 
t lit India ha'- alwa\s hern conquered b\ hnrdri 
coiuiui- from 1 iir m hut tliu hinrular exploit of L'llit ulit- 
\a m pome out i'^ India and ctuiqiu nne Tiiran dc‘icr\e'- \ 
jiromment n cord m the medi i s a’ histor\ of the countri 
I ur ill ‘^ci ms to h n e oileied vtniihorn re^i'-t mco and Mnm- 
niini li id to l>o thric«' \ mqni'-hed >ii fact, Lalit'idif\a 
uhccquenlh led man\ expedition'- to the north of Kasiiniir 
ind u •■au’ to lm%o oxen t ros*.od the (lolii desert And he 
i*- *- nd lo ln\ p lio-t his hfe exenlualh in Ihc'-c rcpions, 
hi'-ton ms of Ka'-hnnr did not ’ no\v how Of noithoru 
barbiri ii s 'J ul j bar i'- ind Bhauttas are montronod Trlg- 
ivoli'-hapura and btrln^xa ire also mentioned probahlv 
to (ill iij) the lull'll ^Iah ihh irata '-torv ( they are exidcnth 
A.s'-um mil Burma or M'lnipur) And the nnthical 
i'tt iral uru'- finalh come m to Imish his Digvijnva 
Tho pirtial jioel declare'- m the end that m ord»r to 
empha'-i'-c his coiuiucst of the north and tho south, La- 
litiditxa lomjiellod the Turushkas m the north to half 
sha\c their hr ids md lo liold uji their hands in token rf 
their hemp jiri'-oncrs and he com]iellod the Daksliin'itvas ’ 
of tho '-onth ( tho Dcccancso ) to oar long kachhas reach- 
ing the ground like taiB in token of thoir being boasts '' ' 

It IS ronlh uondorful how poets represent already existing 
local customs O'- contiihuting to the praise of their fa- 
vourite king It ■'Ooms however certain that tho practice of • 
lialf sliaxing their heads is vciy old anlong tho Turks and 
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did not originate with Mahornedanism And the practice 
of having long kachha among the Deccanese ( Marathas ) 
IS also very ancient, Northerners putting on tight kachha 
(the Kashmiris too doing the same) The modern practice of 
wearing payajamas prevalent in Kashmir is not thus aa 
old as Kalhana but is of still recent date being borrowed, 
very clearly, from the Mahomedans , 

The internal administration of Lalitaditya was also 
remarkable From his foreign conquests immense wealth 
and treasure came into Kashmir and it was naturally 
spent on the building of temples and Viharas He gave 
11 crores of golden money to the temple of Bhutesa (Siva) 
He built a Martanda temple ( Sun ) with a great uncut 
stone-wall which is still famous He built a bridge over 
the Vitasta at Chhatrapur He built a town outside Sri- 
nagar and at some distance and called it Parihasapura and 
built there a famous temple to Vishnu called Parihasa 
Keshava where he placed a Garuda image on a one- 
stone pillar 54 cubits long. Many gold and silver ira 
ages of Vishnu, Varaha etc are also spoken of The 
Parihasa Keshava image was of silver adorned with valu- 
able jewels Gold and jewels began thus to accumulate 
in temples, a necessary evil of idol worship, an evil which 
in consequence created a counter religion of idol-breaking 
and the jewelled golden idols of India added the temptation 
of greed to the promptings of religious zeal among the 
Mahomedans We shall have to speak of this strange 
infatuation of kings and grandees to stuff temples with 
immense portable riches in gold and silver and in diamonds 
and rubies The practice was older than Lalitaditya, 
'but here we have a sure mention of it, Kalhana obs'er'ving 
that " the wealth offered and dedicated in temples could 
not be counted ” The queens also as usual built temples 
to their favourite deities Chankuna, a Tukkhar minister 
gave two magical stones to the king and purchased from 
him an idol of Buddha whico had been brought from hi‘- 
conquest of Magad^m He placed it in a Vihlra ninth ho 
dedicated to the Buddhists It scorrs tlea" fro”' this a^: is 
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nl'-o othorw I'-c u oll-l n(n\ n* that hoforo Mohomcdanii-in. 
Bill (ihi^in w 'i*' tlio jiri" niliiip; rclu:iii;i nnionR Turks, 
I'uivl Inr*- uni othrr harlnruins of Tiir.’ii 

1 lic'-o toinplpv to Si\a Vi'-hnu, \(lit\-'i find Buddha o. 
ci’ur'-o •' linJ’Pil the rolit,'imi crii\ itiK*' '•! thove tinios To 
'.lie niodi'ni iii^'tnritin if i*' intoro'-tuiK to note that 
Lihiiditia hid main halls c‘>t'il)h‘'hcd in hi*' kint:- 
dian for li'c fcrt’inf'if tin* huturn and tor RiNinr: water to 
t’’o fhir>'t\ I ho'-e ilihatrns and jiraji’is tostifi to his 
hum me di^ja "-ition and hi^ care tor us subject^ lie i^ 
aBo »- ud to iia . e (’xca^afed velKand ‘'prin^s in tlio nor- 
thern • iniu rcKioji"- oi tin* TurJ wiiere for innnj miles 
Miter n often uin'lilauinhlc 'Jiio'-o, the historian *-01 ‘- 
"n *-till visible ind suppB water ti> the thirsty tra% oiler 
oi thcsf inhospitable rei i(>ns This hilitiditia apiiDTs 
foha\f been a true K'ltaiui i or ^i Iden imo king in t’u 
otlioru ise mu \ i'n h.ippi histon of Kashmir 

But llieri is one b id ait of tills lamoiis king mIucIi 
Kalhfi’ 1 si,s was prompted b\ the K'’li or iron auc He 
liaa the (1 'iida ! inu kilb d in sjnte ot nis promise not to 
h irm his i lie i:n on on oath of bm f.i .ourite god Parihas i 
Kes]) i\ a of his f i\ tuirite tow n Who t ns G auda king w as 
and mIiv I^alit nhti i did tlim horrible deed so unlike him- 
self, Kalh i a dots not describe He iuiMO\er relate': tliat 
mIioii till' mo-t b'\al ser\ ints of the Guida king heard ol 
this s|auf,'htcr, llie\ started atonce for Kasnmir ind liaMiiu 
got entrance to the kidgilnm on jiretcxi of Msiting tlie 
S ir<i(l I temjile ihei cfime to Panlrisapura The king was 
fortun iteh ihscnt on an expedition to the north 1 he 
eifisperate.l men in their mad /oal Mcnt to the temple 01^ 

P irilrisii KoshaMi to take vengeance on the god Mho liad 
alloM ed hisoath to be broken Finding the temple of Rania- 
6 \ 'unP open tlioj mistook that god foi Parihasakeshax a 
throM doMn the sihor idol, broke it into pieces and even 
atoms mil strew them on the road as they Ment back 

® Tills Idol wji I c'lrv rJ to lia\ c I ten made hi Rj'na hi-atll and uas found in a ’ 
tanV Tht nanits o' Idol., in Kashnir c'ton end In Sialil which means of course 
'Lord Lord cf R."ia .,nd so on 
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Such IS the strange story of the slaughter of the Gauda 
king and the religious frenzy of his loyal servants 

The end of this wonderful king was alike wonderful 
Where and when he died is not known to Kashmir his- 
torians. He certainly did not die in Kashmir A mes- 
senger arrived from his camp somewhere among the North- 
ern barbarians announcing that the king could not return, 
and that the ministers should pioclaifn his son king He 
13 said to have ruled for 36 years and thus his reign came 
to end in 736 A D Comparing this account with the account 
derivable from foreign sources as related by Smith we may 
say that an embassy from China in 733 A D mav have 
been received, investing LalitSlditya with the title of king 
Of couse it must be taken sub 3 eot to Chinese misrepresen- 
tation in that the Chinese Emperor was believed to be the 
Tulei of the whole world Lahtaditya also looked upon 
himself as Emper^sr and the embassy must have been 
nothing more than greetings between rival emperors 
claiming sovereignty over Turkestan As for the date of 
hib victory over Yasovarman, Smith on the authority of 
Levi and Chauvanes places it m 740 A D But this does 
not seem tcfcbe correct It is against the authority of the 
Tarangini which places his death in 736 and also against 
the evidence of the Chacha-nama which seems clearlv to 
place this victory before the conquest of Sind by the Arabs 
in 712 A D This date will be further discussed in a note 

fialitaditya was succeeded by his son Kuvalayapida a 
very sensitive man When a minister disobeyed his order 
he was so incensed that he passed a sleepless night, but re- 
,flecting in the morning in the opposite strain he resigned 
sovereignty as full of difficulties and disquiet and retired 
to a forest He ruled for one year only and 15 
days He was succeeded by his brother Vajraditya 
a man of an exactly opposite temperament He imme- 
diately threw himself headlong into the pleasures of 
kingly power and i^aturally succumbed after a bad reign 
of 7 years and some days He was succeeded by his elder 
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son Sangramaplda who too died aftei a short lei^n of 
7 veais His brother Jayapida and a grandson of Lahta- 
ditya now came to the throne of Kashmii His goodness 
and greatness had already been marked and foretold by 
his grandfather and ne come to the* reign of another 
brilliant king as illustrious as Lalitaditya and only next 
to him ill foreign conquests 

Jayapida like Jiis giandfathei commenced his leigu 
bv issuing out for world conquest a favourite game with 
powerful Indian kings His first eneniv was of course 
tlie kingof Kanau] name not mentioned Conquering him 
ho proceeded as far as Prayaga where he made liberal gifts 
to Brahmins His army, however afraid of long lourneys 
into the south as in the days of Lalitaditva, leturnea to 
it'^ native country Nothing daunted Jayapida is said to 
have gone into Bengal single-handed He came to 
Paundra Vardhana town ruled bv one Jayanta Haviug 
killed a tiger which had become a terror to the town ne came 
to the notice of Javanta who gave him his daughter 
Kamaladevi m marriage This story sounds more as fable 
than as nistory Jayapida then subdued five Gauda princes 
111 Bengal in behalf of his father-in-law and then returned 
in triumph to Kashmir vath his bride On Lis wav back 
he seized the precious throne of Kanau] and took it to 
Kashmir In his absence his brother-in-law, one called 
Ja]]a,had seized the Kashmir throne Jajja was overthrown 
and killed in a battle and the country w^as proud and glad 
to be again under the rule of its rightful king Javapida 

But Javapida became more famous than his grand- 
father Lalitaditya as a patron of letters He himself w-as 
a great pandit , and the poet historian says that he was as 
jealous of a rival in the field of arms as in the field 
of letters He revived the study of the Mahabhashya (the 
great work on grammar by Patanjali) and appointed Kshi- 
rasvami as teacher of grammar The head of the council 
of pandits was Udbhata the well-known author of Udbha- 
talankara on poetics and paid him as pay one lakh of 
Dinaras per day (most certainly a Avperbole of the poet 
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histoVian even if like Mahmud of Ghazni Jayapida gave 
copper Dinaias instead of silver or gold ones) Other 
famous literary names are Manoratha, Sankhadanta, 
Chataka and Sandhiman poets, Vamana (writer on both 
grammar and Alaiikara), Damodargupta author of Kuttini- 
mata (mathematics) and Thakkiya who was originally 
superintendent of granary in the service of a minister of 
his The best men in the whole land of India were 
called and patronised by Jayapida, ^so much so that 
Kashmii became famous as the land of learning and as 
the poet historian remarks, there was a famine of learned 
men in other countries of India Though a conqueror he 
assumed the title of Vinayaditya or the sun of education 
The poet historian observes, “Equally divided between 
valour and learning, as if placed between two reflect- 
ing mirrors, the king seemed not doubled only, but made 
hundred fold ” 

He renewed his foreign expeditions many times, ac- 
companied by many subordinate kings among whom is 
mentioned stiangely enough Mummuni But in Nepal he 
had a reverse unlike his grandfather and fell a prisoner 
into the hands of the king of Nepal, named Artundi In 
this misfortune he was saved by his ministei who brought 
another aimy into Nepal and by a stratagem enabling 
Jayapida to escape from the castle where he was impri- 
soned, by the sacrifice of his own life placed him in pos- 
session of new forces Nepal was defeated and Jayapida 
retnined triumphant to Kashmir, mourning, however, for 
the death of his faithful minister Devaiiarma son of Mitra- 
sarma the famous minister of his graudfathei 

» 

It IS unfortunate that this valiant and learned king 
became in his later days a tyrant and an oppressor of 
Brahmins Perhaps his misfortunes in spite of his victo- 
ries left him poor It is said that a serpent having pro- 
mised to reveal to him a mountain of gold revealed in the 
end, owing to his mistake, only a mountain of copper 
situated in the Kram^raiya ( a province of Kashmir ) anci 
Le had 99 crores of copper dinSras struck But he had a 
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dirth of gold and tor the sake of gold he began to oppress 
his subjects through his Kayastha officers We must speak 
here of the Kayasthas, a caste to whom Kalhana always 
refers with contempt and disapprobation The Kayasthas 
are found in the history of Kashmir onward, always assist- 
ing oppressive kings with their bad counsel and are 
generally associated with a rapacious administration 
Kayasthas did not meet us in the history of Sind The}'- 
are in fact (even nfiw) not found in large numbers either in 
Sind 01 in the Panjab, w here their place is taken by the 
Khatns who like the Kayasthas were the competitors of 
Brahmins in the ranks of government servants Even 
now' Kayasthas are to be found predominant in Kashmir, 
in the U P and in Bengal both in the population and in 
government service They are not found to the south of 
the Nerbuda except in the Konkan In the Deccan and in 
the south they are not to be seen Undoubtedly the Kayastha 
clai'n to Kshatnya origin is corj;pct though there is 
admittedly a mixture of blood The mixed caste of Kaya- 
sthas IS not mentioned in the earlier Smntis and finds 
mencion only in one oi tw'o later ones They are 
mixed Kshatriyas whose caste occupation is w'riting and 
government service as we find even in the iV^nchhakatika 
B-y intelligence and energy they are undoubtedly Aryans 
and Kshatriyas But strangely enough Kayastha public 
servants are, though efficient, geneially unpopular and 
oppressive In the Panjab, government service is almost 
monopolised by Khatns They are clearly Kshatrij'-as who 
have given up the sword for the pen and their intelligence 
as certainly indicates their Aryan origin as their physique) 
but they are not specially mentioned in ancient history like 
the Kayasthas To return to our history from this digression, 
Jayapida through his Kayastha officers began to oppress 
his subjects by various exactions He w'as opposed by the 
Brahmins who are usually a fearless out-spoken people 
( II ) 

Jayapida now became unpopular even among the pandits 
w’ho at once turned their wit against him The following 
verses are typical and well worth quotation They are of 
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course based on pun of words Jayaplda who prided him- 
self upon his learning is said to be not inferior to Piinni 
the grammarian 1 

Tw^q II I qrf^- 

f%rR1!rq II ” T1 i 6 king, howevci, was incorrigible and 
ill-treated and despised the Brahmins the more till at last 
by the curse of a Brahmin, so the poet relates, the golden 
pole of his tent fell upon him and he died of the wound 
leceived He is said to have ruled for Si years. Thus his 
leign may be said to have ended in 736 + 1 + 74-7 + 31 = 782 
A D the kings intervening between him and LalitSditya 
ruling for one, seven and seven years only 

We may close this chapter with a short account of the 
remaining kings of the Karkota dynasty which coming to 
a decline was now represented by incompetent men The 
same spectacle of worthless sovereigns set up and deposed 
by ambitious and unscrupulous officers as is witnessed at 
the end of Mogul or Abbasido Khalifa or other kinglv dv- 
nasties appears Lalitapida son of Jayapida ruled for 12 
years and squandered the riches unjustly amassed by his 
father on courtezans and sycophants His brother San- 
giamapida ruined after him for seven years and was suc- 
ceeded by a minor king named Chippata (the lesser) Jaya- 
pida son of Lalitapida son of the elder Jayapida His ma- 
ternal uncles XJtpala and Mamma ministers fought for 
power Now Utpala to secure power in his own hands sot 
up another minor Ajitapida in place of the now major 
Jayapida while Mamma set up another The two minis- 
ters fought a battle between themselves and XJtpala was 
successful The last minor king hereafter set up was 
Anangapida who was eventually set aside by Avantxvar- 
man grandson of the powerful Utpala and he founded the 
Utpala dynasty in about 855 A, D 

Kashmir during the reign of the Karkota dynasty 
enjoyed great power politically being twice the overlord' 
of the whole of Northern India Within the empire it had 
several provinces or rather districts of the Panjab under it 
and the territory of Kfishmir itself is shown to be divided- 
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Though not connected with the period treated of in this 
olume, w e shall go on to relate succintly the later history of 
Kashmir down to the end of the Hindu period, as Kashmir 
in the next portions of that period seems to be practically 
cut off from India This history has not much importance 
for the general history of India, but it has an importance of 
its own It exhibits on a smaller scale how despotic kingly 
government always tends to abuse after a period of glorious 
exhibition of justice and valour, how degenerate and debau* 
cherous kings succeed highly vigorous and conscientious 
kings in the same line,j.how while kingly power is borne 
with a great weight of conscience by some kings, in tbe 
hands of others it becomes the instrument of oppression 
and opportunity for licentiousness, how for some time 
able ministers under the firm guidance of able rulers 
achieve great progress in administration, and how during 
another period unscrupulous ministers keep the country 
under their heel by bribery and terrorizing under incap- 
able master^, how while under some kings an organised 
array IS the means of securing peace at home and lespect 
abroad, under others it becomes the de facto master of the 
state raising to the throne puppet after puppet, and how 
lastly the love of kingship sets father against son 
and son against father, not to speak of brother 
against brother and even mother against son and 
wife against husband These and similar regular tenden- 
cies of despotic rule are as fully exhibited in this history 
of Kashmir as they ere at Rome or at Baghdad, at Delhi 
or at Cairo We vmU, therefore, describe this history in 
some detail and show how after all, a form of government 
combined of king and people is the best for securing con- 
tinuous good government and progress 
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When the Karkota dj^nasty came to an end, a^ usual 
by becoming old and rotten, Avantivarman came to the 
throne by his own power and founded the Utpala dynasty, 
Utpala being his grandfather and the first minister of the 
tottering Karkotakas who tiled to seizS the kingly status 
Avantivarman as usual with founders of dynasties was a 
most, capable .and conscientious sovereign Tales of his 
extreme sense of justice are related in the Taranginl, which 
we may pass ove^ But his revenue administration was 
equally most successful With the help of an able and' 
imaginative minister named Suyya, he excecuced various 
works of iirigation by damming the Vitasta and other 
rivers of Kashmir Hundreds of new villages sprang into 
existence and thousands of acres of land came under 
cultivation The poet historian relates that whereas 
from the most ancient times a Khan ( Khandi ) of grain 
(lice) sold in the most prosperous days for 200 dinaras, 
the same Khan in the same Kashmv land began to be sold; 
for 36 dinaras (V 117 ) 

The king was highly religious and of course built 
several temples to Siva and Vishnu and so also his minis- 
ters and queens But he w^as also so liberal to the Brah- 
mins and held riches of so little count that he finally gave 
away all his wealth to Brahmins except as the poet says 
his sceptre and umbrella He also appears to have been a 
perfect Vaishnava and an upholder of the tenet of Ahimsa 
(the mantle of Buddhism had in this respect now fallen 
upon Vaishnavism ) He, therefore, prohibited totally 
the slaughter of animals and the historian records that 
foi ten years as in the days of Meghavahana no animal 
wSis killed throughout the kingdom (V 64) The poet re- 
marks that tortoises leaving the cold waters of rivers in 
winter securely basked in sun-shine on the banks” Bhatta 
Kallata it is further on said, and other sages were born in 
the days of Avantivarman ‘for the salvation of the coun- 
tiv’ Who this Srikallata w'as we have riot been able to 
find , but he must have been some Vaishnava writer The 
king died as religiously as he had lived, hearing during his 
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last moments the Bhagavadgita recited (This is the first 
mention in history of the Bhagvadgita as a book of reli- 
gious recitation) He died in 59 in the month of Ashadha 
Shukla 3 (This according to Kashmir reckoning which 
omits hundreds means 3959 Laukika ora i e deducting 
3075, 884 A D ) V 123 He thus ruled for 29 years from 
855 to 884 A D 

His son Sankarvnrman succeeded him But it appeals 
there was a faction among the ministers and a party 
appointed a cousin of his as Yuvaraja He and his cousin 
both being strong men, fought for power and many faith- 
ful adherents on both sides lost their lives in this civil 
war Sankarvarman eventually got the upper hand and 
ruled singly He now led his forces in Digvijaya most 
probably with a view to lead the fighting spirits ot 
the people into other channels The names of the 
countries and kings he conquered are important historical- 
ly He subjugated a king of Darvibhisaraand imprisoned 
a king named Harigana While yet fighting with the 
Gurjara king he put to flight Pnthvichandra king of Tn- 
garta and gave his kingdom to his son Bhuvanachandra 
who had already submitted to him He is said to have 
9 lakhs of foot-soldiers and 300 elephants (the infantiy 
number is plainly exaggerated) With this immense force 
he defeated Alakhana king of the Gurjaras'(Alakhana 
appears to be the name of a king and not of a place) The 
Gurjara king handed over to lam the Takkadesa ‘‘giving 
up his oWn body in fact” He reinstated the descendant 
of Thakkiya who had been ousted by Bhoja “He lay 
unconquerable between the Daradas and the Turushkas 
like the country of Aryavarta lying between the Him^a- 
layas and Vindhyas” He remained firm in Udabhanda- 
pura (perhaps a battle was fought here with the Northern- 
ers ) ‘‘The Shahi king Lalliya was not reinstated owing 
to his anger and took refuge with Alakhana ” 

The above account requires to be co-ordinated with the 
Tiistory of other countries and we shall try to do so Here 
it may be noted that a gloss in the commentary of Bajata- 
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I'^npinl, bars TriparK meant Nagarakota andTakka roun- 
tr\ meant RR and on the remark is 

Those remarks show that Sankara\arnian’s 
I).qi ijaiK! v>'\<- confined to the couiUnos about Kashmir, to 
iiie Gu]ar king in the Panjah and (he Slxihi king in Kabul 
Ho conquered the Daradason the cast and the Tnrushka^ 
on tlic west and the north onlv nominallv Who Thakkiva 
wa^- IS not clear but ho must liave been king of Rajapur 
I \orthrown bv Bh^iu, Pratihlra king of Kanauj who ruled 
"’bi'Ui that time The Shahi king Lalliya seems to ha,Ne 
•akoii refuge w itli the Gujarking and his country remained 
under K ishmir not being returned as usual to the sub- 
nigated monarch This was c\entuallv done for the 
countrv ‘-comb to have again risen ifter Sankara^ annaii's 
co'th Hi^- niini'-ter rrabh'ikaradc% i suppressed the rebel- 
lion but restored the Sh ilii d\nabtv bv placing Torainana 
n of Lallna on the Shahi throne it Kabul (V, 233 ) 

^nnkara^arnlan was i Naliant’king but unlike his 
latner he turned out an oppro‘:sor v)f his people We will 
i.otico the wa\s of his oppression separately, but the poet 
■- ivs that fiftv sons ot hi^ died in \ outh without disease bv 
the ciirto of Ills sub3oct^ This i^ probably an evaggera- 
Tion us wo shall prcscntlv see While returning from an 
expedition he encamped in Urasa (Hazara countrv) of 
Hiiien Tsang and in u'^uddon quarrel wnth its people a 
random arrow pierced his throat The army proceeded on 
itb wav back to Kashmir under the guidance of discreet 
commanders, but Sankarax arman died on the waV as the 
arrow' was being extracted The body was burnt in Kash- 
mir territory and three of his queens, two of his servants 
and one faithful minister burnt themselves on the same 
pyre This fact shows that he was not quite unpopular 
It also shows that the practice of servants end ministers, 
faithful and affectionate, killing themselves on the funeral 
pyre of kings described by Bana also in Harsha Charita 
was still prevalent (In fact it obtains in Japan even at 
this day ) Sankaravarman died in 77 m Palguna (V 222) 

? (’ in 902 A D after a rule of 8 years 
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Before passing on we may state that this greedy king 

was not a friend of poets and Bhattata and other learned 

men followed other professions Only one poet called 

Lavata was in the pay of the king 
< 

Sugandha widowed queen earned on government 
during the minority of his son Gopilavarman He died 
a minor and so too his brother Sankata The dowager 
queen now^ herself ruled with the help of soldiers called 
Tantns who hold somewhat the same position at Srinagar 
as the Janizaries did at Constantinople or the Proetorian 
Guards at Romo or the Turks at Baghdad or the Marathas 
at Delhi A ton year old piince of a collateral branch 
was placed on the throne The exactions of the Tantns 
weie unparallelled In 93 there was a terrible famine (399? 
- 3075 ■= 918 A D ) and the Hunch kU or tribute of the Tantns 
had to be made up by the ministers by selling young people 
‘Thus” observes the poet, ‘‘the people protected by pros- 
perous kings like Tfejpna and Ohandiapida were led to 
destruction by these demons of ministers ” The Tantns 
now raised another scion of the family by name Chakra- 
vaiman and the government went from bad to worse owing 
to the corruption of ministers and the oppression of the 
Tantns Chiskravarman, however, proved a capable king 
In order to get rid of the Tantns he once sought the help 
of one Sangrama Damara The Damaras were a warlike 
aboriginal people inhabiting the country and cultivating 
the land The Damara said that if Cbakravarman could 
assert himself the Tantns vimre of no account Accord- 
ingly Chakravarman rose against the Tantns, and with 
the help of the Damaras killed or drove them away 

As predicted by Sangrama Damara, however, Ghakra- 
■vaiman turned out an oppressor Ho oppressed the Damaras 
themselves and led a licentious life The same misrule 
continued under his successoi Partha The poet observes 
( V 439 ) “ The country was plundered by Damaras when 
Chakravarman died and his successor ( Partha ) again op- 
pressed it by raising the wicked Kayasthas” (government 
servants) It is unn^essary to describe the many heart- 
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less acts of this king Jle died in the summer of 15 
(4015 = 939 A D ) At the same time one Kamalavardhana 
leader of Tantris and other disaffected people suriounded 
the capital and defeating the Damaras^enteied the city 
Partha s widow fearing misfortune hid herself with her 
infant son 

He*re the poet historian describes a remarkable scene 
The tactless Kamalavardhana instead of seizing the throne 
left vacant asked the Brahmins to elect a king, hoping m 
his heart that they would elect him The Brahmins 
assembled in tbe Goshala of the palace and wrangled ovei 
the election for five days “With beards besmeared with the 
smoke of sacrifices, these Brahmins or bullocks \Mthout 
horns fought among themselves foi want of unaninimity 
Instead of sprinkling a fit person with the water of sover- 
eignty, they wetted their beards only with their own spit 
thiown out in wrangling ” It is strange that Kalhana, 
himself a Brahmin, thus rails at these deliberations nf 
Brahmins “ w^ho will never be unanimous ’’ That is their 
great bane throughout their history But it must be noted 
here that Brahmins always enjoyed a great power 
politically and had the election of a kingjto a vacant 
throne in their hands Thus it appears in the Puranas 
for when Vena the oppiessor was killed, the Brahmins 
created a successor to the kingly power by creating Prithu 
from his thighs Whatever the old theory, the election of 
a king to a vacant thione wms this time at least in Kash- 
rairleft to the Brahmins By a sudden freak of fortune, one 
Yasaskara, a Brahmin himself, son of Prabhakaradeva, 
the powerful minister of Sugandha who had left ihe 
countiy owing to misfortune, accidentally came back at* 
this time and was hailed by the Brahmins as king on the 
sixth day Kamalavardhana and the people acquiesced 
and Yasaskara was anointed king amisdst public acclama 
tions 

Yasaskara as usual w ith the founder of a new dynasty , 
proved a capable, energetic and conscientious king He 
of course sent back the Brahmins to tAeir sacrifices and 
29 
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ruled with regour and scrupijlousness The poet’s re- 
marks here are worth quoting “In his days people slept 
in their houses with open doors and travellers moved 
without peril on their paths owing to the destruction of 
thieves Villagers were engrossed in cultivation and had 
no occasion to visit the court and Brahmins remained 
engrossed in their studies and had no occasion to take up 
arms Brahmin sages on pretext of reciting Samas did 
not dunk liquor nor did ascetics tend 'sons, wives, cattle 
or fields Nor did religious men with fools for their 
teachers sacrifice with fish and Apupa or cakes, disputing 
With then own compositions based on Tarka or guess the 
principles of Veda Sot did house-wives, worshipping 
false ‘gurus’, with shakes of their heads transgress their 
husbands And lastly no astrologer, physician, juryman, 
teacher, counsellor, preceptor (purohita), herald, judge, and 
writer wms uneducated in his days ’’ This gives a 
very vivid picture of the social and political condition of 
the country under good and bad rulers Yasaskara, how- 
ever, had only a short reign of 9 years and he was suc- 
ceeded by his son bangramadeva in 24 (4024-3076=^948 
A D ) He V as a minor and the forces of disorder, oppres- 
sion and licentiousness soon took possession of the land 
Parvagupta, a leader of Ekangas, Samantas, Kayasthas 
and Tantris seized the throne After a short rule he was 
succeeded by his son Kshemagupta (either a Kshatriya or 
a Vaisya) who married the notorious Didda daughter of a 
king &i Lohara named Sinharaja and grand-daughter of a 
Shahi king of Kabul named Bhimapala This Didda had a 
long reign after Ksheragupta who died in 34 (see VI, 187) 

1 p in 4034-3076 = 958 A D During the minority of her 
‘son Abhimanyu and after his death in 44 in micorityi 
daring that of her grandson Nandigupta and after his 
death, during a similarrainority of hisbrother Bhimagupta 
and when he died or vk as Killed she herself in her own name 
ruled by the aid of Tantris and a minister-lover named 
Tunga a Kbasa by race She eventually elected her 
brother’s son Sangramaraja of the Lohara family as her 
successor and thus'^began tee Lohara dynasty in Kashmir. 
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Till'' lioartlct-s (iviccn noted for her Rrent opprosRion of the 
people onlmncod by the maohinationR of unscrupulous 
niiniRfer'- rnuRJiic Ihemschos on one ruIo or another died 
in 79 after n disreputable rule of 15 \ oars from 34 to 79 i <• 
9“>Siol001.\ D 

The Lohan d% nast\ beiiiK near Kalhana’s time is 
circunistantnlh described in the H'ljataranginl but \\e 
ina\ sumin iri^e th« e\onts in its tune, as to us it is long 
gone bj The first king Sangr’unnr‘i)n was as usual a good 
and a prosperous king In his reign began tlio final over- 
throw i<f India In the Mahoiiiodans Knlhana gives a 
grijihie description of the battle fought bv Tnlochana- 
jiMa Shahi king of Kabul, assisted bv Tiingn sent by the 
Kashmiri ing Sangr unar o i, toJielp him against the Turks 
under 11 amir (Amir, name not gi%cn) Trilochanp'ila was 
•defeated and fled to Kashmir and Kabul was finally lost 
to Indii Tlie jioet mournfulh observes, “Wo have 
doseribed the prosporitv of the Sh ihi country during (he 
daj s of Sankar IV arman Now w*e think in our minds 
av ith gre It grief, v\ hero is that Shalii dj nasty with its 
ministers, its kings, its great grandeur •' Did it exist 
Toallv or did it not ■’ Tunga returned to his./)\vn countrj- 
K ishmir, tot ilh defeated and loft tlic whole Bharata- 
Innd open to the descent of the Turushkas ’’ Tunga 
was in Kalhana’s view the cause of India’s mis 
fortune b uigr unaraja was alreadv weary of this 
paramour of Diddl and he was murdered irv open 
court bv dissatisfied courtiers Many men of his partv’ 
fell and tlm country was cleared of rhe Tungas After 
a reign of 24 rears Saiigrlnia died in 1 (i e 410-1 “ 1028 A D 
Hafirajn succeodod him , ho too v\asa good king but died 
onrlv Ills minor son Ananta siiccoodod him His friends 
were the sons of the dispossessed bhahi king, named 
Kudrapal 1 , Diddapaln, Kshomop'ila and Anangapala who 
had ample allowances settled on them bv Snngrama and 
who yet wore so spendthrift that thej* w'ere alw'ays in 
need of money Thej’^ therefore by bribes oppressed the • 
people, “bo thov too in a short time came to an end “ 

( I iRl I VII 
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178 ) But they were a valorous Set of warriors and were 
of great use to Anairtaraja in his fight with the Turks 
For in the usual manner of the Indian people a disaffected 
sardar of Kashmir brought in the conquering Turk« to 
overthrow Ananta This was a formidable combination 
of seven Mlecbha chiefs, Damaras, the king of Darada 
and the disaffected sardar Brahmaraja But Anantaraja 
was a valiant warrior The conflict was of course terrible 
The poet observes “There was that day the marriage festi- 
'vity of heavenly nymphs marked by the fiie kindled out 
of the clashing of weapons The Darada king was killed 
by Rudrapala whose fame spread higher. The MIechha 
chiefs got slanghter and imprisonment while the king of 
Kashmir got gold and jewels ’’ This clearly shows that 
tJie Turks were totally defeated Smith says in his Early 
History “In the reign of her nephew, Sangrama, the king- 
dom suffered an attack from Mahmud of Ghazni and 
although Its troops woie defeated by the invsder, pre- 
served Its independence which was protected by the in- 
accessibility of the mountain barriers ” (3rd Ed n p 375) 
This IS against the testimony of the Rajatarangini As wo 
understxnd it, it relates the defeat of Sangraraa’s forces 
rot in Kashmir, but m Kabul where they had been sent to 
as<iist the Shahi king Kashmir was not invaded in the 
days of Sangrama at all There was this expedition of seven 
MIechha chiefs brought in by a traitor in the reign of 
Anantgiraja and it was a signal failure. 

Anantaraja married a daughter of the king ofJalan- 
dhara by name Suryamatl The king and his queen were 
both very religious persons They built, as usual, seveial 
temples to Siva to commomorato their name and they gave 
108 agraharas to Brahmins to enable them to study un- 
molested KingBboja of Malwa is said to have constructed 
a Lancia in his days to commemorate his own name in 
Kashmir which shows the amicable relations existing 
between these two contemporaneous sovereigns The queen 
Slryamati often assisted the king in the government of 
tlie country and sometimes took solo rospon'-ilnlity upon 
herself, the king merely executing her coinmands and 
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devoting himself solely ^to a religious life This Iiappy 
royal couple, so rare in Indian history, was however 
extremely unhappy in later life For Ananta by the advice 
ot his queen in old age placed on the throne then son 
Kalasa and retired Kalasa turned ou^ a vagabond and 
\\hen taken to task by his father for his licentiousness 
attenu)ted to take Ananta’s life The aged king and queen 
in their retirement were surrounded and their place of 
residence set on fifb They with then followers issued out 
ana wished to leave the kingdom, but they were imploi^d 
bv their subjects to stay Kalasa’s son Harsha was 
called by them to their side and he left his father and 
went to his grandparents and comforted them Still per- 
secuted by his heartless son, king Kalasa, Anantadeva 
one day killed himself The queen was a most partial 
mother and every time espoused her son’s cause But the 
son did not even go to comfort his bereaved mother She 
immolated herself on her husband’s pyre like a true Hinou 
Sati cursing the ministeis of Kalasa who had taken her 
son away fiom hei 

Kalasa now induced his son Harsha to return to 
him and all the wealth of the aged king Ana^nta was kept 
separate and sealed as his separate portion Kalasa turned 
a good king after Ananta’s death and he too had a long 
reign Harsha lived quietly at his court and attained 
great renown, asKalhana recoidS, throughout India by his 
great accomplishments He was a master of learning 
like his namesake Haisha of the 7th century fie was 
also a master of music and his musical compositions were 
greatly appreciated even by his father But unlike his 
namesake, Harsha w as unfortunate Unscrupulous 
courtiers tried to set the son against the father and suc- 
ceeded after a time Harsha unfortunately rebelled and 
being overpowered he was placed in confinement Some 
jealous queens and ministers tried even to poison him 
through food sent to him daily in prison Coming to knowi 
of It, Harsha refused to take food and for a long time. 
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fabfceo. KalaSa like his father died mourning for his dis- 
loyal son and vs^ishing even to name Harsha his successor 
But Nonaka the inimical minister intervened and Utkar- 
sha another son of Kalasa ascended the throne Kalasa 
18 said to have dio^d m 49 Margashlrsha (4149 Lauk =1073 
A. D ) The people generally were in favour of Harsha, 
but tJtkarsha ruled cruelly in spite of them „for a 
time Vijayamalla, a third son of Kalasa, however, made 
efforts to release Harsha and in this attempt he was joined 
many A battle was fought and Utkarsha was defeated 
and killed Harsha was set at liberty and was crowned 
king of Kashmir 

Harsha ruled for a time justly and v.'^ith great love 
and gratefulness to his brother and liberator Vijayamalla 
Of course Nonaka and other ministers, partisans of Ut- 
karsha, were sent to prison, but after a time even they were 

pardoned and appointed to offices 

< 

Harsha’s court now became the resort of learned men 
and he patronised them so much that Bilhana, the poet-his- 
toiian observes, who had left Kashmir in the days of Kalasa 
and who had been patronised by Parmadi Vikraraaditya 
of Karnataka, so liberally that Bilhana's elephant rode in 
front of his army, regretted he had left his native land 
The accomplishments and the learning of the king himself 
were past all description “His time was passed in sing- 
ing and hearing music, in composing musical pieces He 
slept three hours by day and waked the whole night In 
halls lighted by a thousand lights his nights passed in 
learned conversations or in singing and dancing In his 
court both Kubera and Yama were constantly present and 
g-ifts and punishments flew about equally ” (V'11,948) Yet 
hi8 reign in the end was terribly unfortunate and his death 
resembles that of the unfortunate Data Sikoh of Mogul 
history 

For unscrupulous persons again triumphed and poi- 
soned the amicable relations between Harsha and Vijaya- 
'raalla In fact under a despotic form of government, 
where any body can become king if he had only the auda- 
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city, the unscrupulousne^s, the power and the good* luck 
necessary, irrespective of the consent of the people, such 
things will always happen It was represented to Vijaya- 
malla that he had almost got the throne himself and had 
wrongly allowed Harsha to reap the fruit*of his own victorv 
Vijayamalla was influenced and after a time rebelled He 
was, however, defeated and compelled to fly the country It 
appears that the reign of Harsha hereafter was one unend- 
ing series of persecutions of Vijayamalla’s partisans and 
oppression of the ryots also Even Harsha’s ovn son Bhoja 
was mistrusted by him and he too fled Eventually Harsha 
was overthrown in a rebellion by Ucchala, a collateral of 
thesame Lohara dynasty His armv was defeated,’ and the 
capital was taken possession of by Ucchala Harsha’s 
queens burnt themselves to death and Harsha attended bv 
one faithful servant fled and concealed himself in a Matha 
where he was found out and surrounded by Ucchala’s men 
Then, says the poet, Harsha remembered the sloka of the 
"Rishis ” “The fire born of the exasperation caused bv the 
oppiessionof subjects does not stop until it has burnt 
the piospenty, the family and even the life of the king ’’ 
He even heard that his son had turned back to avenge him 
but had been killed m a battle Thus beieft oSeveiy blessing 
in life, Harsha threw himselt upon those who had surroun- 
ded the house and was killed With Uochala’s peimission 
unwillingly granted, a merciful peison burnt the dead 
body of Harsha like that oi a beggar and that of his faithful 
seivant Prayaga who had also been killed in the canflict 

Harsha is said to have had the same astiological con- 
junctions at biith as Duryodhana and othei destroyers of 
theji own family i He died in the Bhadia month of 77 
( 4177 Lauk = 1101 A D ) and was 42 years and 8 months 
old ( One would have expected him to be older ) With 
him, the first Lohara line came to end and the Sata- 
vahana line of Ucchala commenced This line was still 
leigning when Kalhana wrore his Rajataiangini in Sake 

t '3' I 3Tf?' J f -rl +■) g; II 
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1070 ‘or 1148 A D Ucchala. rulpd from 1101 to 1111 A D 
and was succeeded by ins biother Sussala who reigned till 
1128 Sussala had a strong reign but he was for a time 
dispossessed by Bhikshu a grandson bf Harsha who had 
taken refuge at Dhaia, He, however, regained the throne 
and reigned securely till his death His son by name Taya- 
sinha a good and virtuous king succeeded him and was on 
the throne when Kalhana wrote Kalhana has given such 
a detailed account of the leigns of this*^last dynasty that 
it'coveis nearly one-half of his work ( 47 yeais’ histoiy as 
compared with about 3000 years’ history), but to the ordin- 
ary readei and student of general Indian history of the 
present day, the details of the intrigues and revolutions 
and counter-revolutions in this peiiod arenot of importance 

The history of Kashmir ‘subsequent to Kalhanamay be 
finally given, before proceeding, in a few words It remained 
a petty Hindu kingdom toinby inteinal dissentions while 
the whole of noithern India came gradually undei Maho- 
raedan lule At last a Mahomedan adventurer from the 
south named Shah Mir deposed Queen Kota widow of 
he last Hindu ruler and founded a Mahomedan dynasty 
(1339 A D ) Islam hereafter made its way among the 
population not by forcible conversion but by natural muta- 
tion But the Brahmins though still sticking to their old 
religion retained the ascendant power in the land by their 
learning and their employment as government servants 
Strangely enough till Akbar’s final conquest of Kashmir m 
1586 A *D and its i eduction to the status of a province of 
the Mogul Empire, Sanskrit remained the official language 
of the countiy, no doubt with many words borrowed from 
Persian and Aiabic (Stein’s Raj Vol. I) 
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1 — 1 ’ Mine M ( O' DITIOS OF KASll'MIt 

1 li> puht-ic il < oruhtioii >il K ivhniir \\ i*- imt \or\ dilTpront irum 
th <<i till' ro t ol Intii 1 but tin ro itl ci rtniii ppcnli irilii >> vliirli iitpi nr 
fr > ti ')• K'lj o onl n\liirl> iTinsnrlli itittirmt '-i]>iritp\\ It is 

'h p ti< II till no iii'-iriptiii v or coppt rpl lit pr oits h i\ i lu pii loninl 
11 SI 'i nir t o IS MM 11 * in 1 hi or) , i oi w itlisl null ti( tin f ct ill it nn- 
1 1 1 iph spri Iniili iinl \irili'iri to Hr ilimins pi\ciil>s ilnnist 

in^ iiul qiippu iTul’niii't r InrilinMti /i /'-ui; orcrroi/s r. cords 
r h i" not IV iiHhh luit h< H ij t r m, ini it i If is h isod on n inv 
,>i in 1 111 turn Old tin 11 ho" s i\ s lip h is consulud prints md ni- 

"" >i MS i' o, I III c 1 ild proh ib \ M rv 1 isiK o(>, I" iiip i i o\ i riiim nr 
I I r mil It 111 v\i'"i 111 -(tor is v"! liivi lufori tdis rv > d is 
ri I'l’ o 1 j "i i ( X I n .r i t* i K tr) o i <’v n isi\ on\ nnds i i 

I riii o r p ri ' id vi , b' b sm-h mforni non i i i bp 

1 I li r 1 fr. II ri 1 itin t > h * i o'' i ovi rnu ni in b i bniir 

I h (1 riiiui in V I o 1 1 ir I ii-.ii il d< jiotn, tin juovrrsot !u 
’ i[ vv n 1 inn n td b\ th Hr in m - md who s m i tonsi i r id 
broil b ini, nnlinnti d llispuirv s thus d< riv t d from tin nltn^’s 
r mo i\ , in othi r w ords fri 1 1 (lod iid w s it istpdtobv tin Hr hint's 
1 hi SI 1 I'M b. lo ''p 1 o till K 11 itriv V iis\ I or Hr ihnni cTsf h n 
whit vi" thnr oni in il ci < ilnv nii'nid into rov ol fmuliis of 
1 nil 1 lie. hi L iini Ksliti nv is or il’ iiricticd j'lirposi s 1 in \ \\ir« 
n ill\ I nil \ li lilt md ! ,r n d im n j\o oo. irilK nr ipnor 'i ni iii 
,1, I ir ill tin li t of K ishri i mps Tliv iisu ilh dis,iinsi.d ii I'l 
iiipriill bi vir vriiir'iiiluiriXictions Jitliiirpnviti 
lit' til \ ppsirtohivi bill! \ 'rv licpot ou' In l mt it vv is tin n be- 
lli v « d 'U it ) nu b iiovvervvis i,r lilted bv Go 1 foriirtblv pnjovoisiuto 

niii v'n) b id m bis jiri V to IS pfi iit,rfornud tlip 'iiost lorturcsonu. i\is- 

% 

ten ns Ilii'v, tliprofcri, in this hie \ put to tlu opposite extreme md 
hr. V insclv os he ullonp nuo sc u il enjov luent LventbebestKasb- 
nir 1 ii’ps uppe or to Inv I li id s,\iril n i\ hundreds of queens, wives 
1 id concubines for earn 'I ple-sure (with prohiblv the smplp exception 
of '.n int irlj ' vv lio w as s itisjud with one wife onlv ) This conducuis 
singulir md is not reflected in the historv of other I ingdoras (Perhips 
we hi p no vericious lud outspoken historian like Kalh m i 
for them) It resembles rather the Mahomedan md Roman practices 
than Inuiaii In the Christian historv of the west however, the bonetiei il 
influence of chnstnnitv with its principle of monogamy cannot but be 
admired Copying the conduct of kings, queens whether wives or widow s 
wore often as liceiioious, but examples of noble women are not wanting, 
Tho wonder is that both ill-behaved and well-behaved queens immolated 
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thcm^cl.os on tbo fonornl pyres of their husband < Such is the force 
of custom and tbo intense pov/er of ^he human desire for the good 
opinion of the world 

The king was assisted in the administration by ministers appointed 
at v/ill v/heworo usually both able as well as unscrupulous The names of 
ministers are somewhat different from those in other countries There 
Joes not appear to be any chief minister (indeed as m the polity of other 
( oimtrics in India ) But the minister called DvSrSdhfpa or master of tne 
royal door in K ishmir seems to be the most important person He was so 
to speak the High Chamberlain and had the control of the access to the 
king ( VIII 576) Then there was the KampanSdhisa v/hich oEBcc cannot 
be V ell understood He i.as probably the head of the army (579 ditto), 
ind there was the Nagaradhiia or head of tlio capital citv (580), There 
V as ilso the bead .of the treasury and the foreign minister SSndhi- 
vigrahika is also mentioned (these two are genera! names and not 
special to Kashmir like the first three) Tlicre was again an olBcer of 
Oanjas which may be taken to be marl ets Nov/ markets are often 
Slid to be opened by lings, queens and ministers in their names 
These places are places of barter and commerce and the bead ofBcer of 
them had the revenue coll' etion of SSyar or custom duties and also the 
regulation of trade under |iim and t as thu> s great power The king had 
o/er these cflicials absolute power of appointment and dismissal There 
v /18 ilso an Akshapataladhyal sha or chief of land ro/enue records 
None of these officers as hcreditari but sons of ministers usually 
liec iiae ministers in one or anotlitr department 

Very groat oppiohnurn attached to the name of the Kayasthas 
Iris not quite o/e ir if this v/us i sep irate caste in Kashmir. The 
greater ministers were uiually Brahmins or Kshatriyas or of families 
belonging to the royal caste or clan But tlic KSjasthas m Kashmir 
appear to include ill revenue collection oflictrs Probably thev formed 
a class among themselves They s/cre aiwaj-s the most v/illing instru- 
ments in the bands of oppressive kings on whom, however, the blame for 
oppression must really rest These oflicers and and officers of armies 
and the soldiers called T intris wore also "ery corrupt and TJtkocba or 
bribe IS a word that constantly occurs Jn the TtSjataranginT 

There is one department mentioned in the Bajatarangipl v/hicb it is 
di^ffieult to understand It is called KarmasthJIna and its officer wa.5 also 
an important officer Perhaps It meant the public works department 
All construction of buildings, temples, mathas etc must have been in his 
charge and as head of a great spending department the officer must bavo- 
had splendid opportunities for erahez/lement 

The king’s darbar was, as in oldest times, the court of justice and 
kings arc described as most zealously hearing everv morning the com- 
, plaints of Arthis or plaintiffs The vivadas or cases v/ere inquired Into * 
V ith the assistance of fizod jurors who are called stheya and sometimes- 
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even these stheyas -were partial and just kings by curious artifices found 
out the truth In a case of treasure deposited with a person one king is 
said to have detected misappropriation by the defendent bv inspecting 
the sealed deposit and finding therein rupees stamped v ith the name of 
kings who had not even come to the throne at the time of the deposit 
This also shows that each king struck coins in hTs ow n name when he 
came to the throne as m these da\s The coins are called DinnHras 
( with a double n) And these were of gold and silver as well as of copper 
The servants of governmentwere paid so many copper DTnnaras a day, a 
court poet as already statedbeingdescribed (of course b\ exaggeration), 
as receiving one lakh of*Dinnaras everv dav 

The king could not have alwavs presided in the court of justice and 
there was alwavs a RajasthSnTya or deputy of the Ling appointed 
(Stem also translates R5jasth5nT\a bv Chief Justice VII 573 ) There 
was again a DandanSvaka for the state who was probably the chief 
police officer with the jails in his charge and thus he was the master 
of punishments Both these officers and others previouslv mentioned 
such as the DvarSdhipati, Ganjadhipa etc were persons expected to lead 
military expeditions and were in fact generals and warriors also For 
the king sent any one of them according to his pleasure to chastise 
rebels Of course kings usually led armies in person on all important 
occasions 

The kingdom seems tt haye been divided»into districts which were 
called Rajyas The Madavarajva and KramarSjya so often mentioned 
in the TaranganI were clearly divisions of Kashmir and their chief 
officers were usually king's relatn es for they are often called RSjas 
also There were no Tehsils or Parganas as are now called below the 
RSjva but the usual revenue unit was the village Village officers are 
not mentioned, but there must have been the usual ones The heads of 
villages appear to be generally DSmaras a warlike and turbulent race 
which required often to be kept in check bv severe punishments such as 
impalement or ^ulSropana But they often also supplied peasant 
voluntary armies to the king The revenue of the state must have been 
derived in kind 

There were certain other officers called Diviras who they were it is 
difficult to find Stem translates Divirabv writer or secretary It mav be 
stated that these secretaries of the king (Diviras) are mentioned even in 
Valabbi grants Then again the military officers or men calle'fl Tantris 
and Ek5ngas are also ununderstandable These names are not found 
elsewhere Are the EkSngas equivalent of the EkSndas of the Maratha 
armies? Or do we recognise in them the Yekangbaj of Ahmednagar 
Mahomedan warriors who fought with one weapon only, mentioned by 
Fehrlsta’ “Thev made both offence and defence with the same sword ’ 

The kingdom of Kashmir had a few subordinate feudatory states 
alwavs dependent upon it and these appear to be Lohara, Urasa 
and RSjapuri (kingdoms mentioned even bv Hiuen Tsang as subject to 
Kashmir in 630 A D ) In the time of Kala^a in 63 (4163 Lauk =1087 
A D ) eight kings came together to pav respects to him and there were 
greit celebrations (The minister Vamana is described as having so 
successfully made arrangements for their reception and entertainment 
that nothing was left to be desired ) These were Kirtini king of 
Abbapura, Asata king of Champa, Kalasa son of Tukka king cf 
Balljpura SangrSmapTla king of Rajapiiri Utkarsha king 
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of I.ohara, Munja king of Urasa Gambh'iraitnha of KSndesa 
and Uttamaraja king of KSshtliavEta These appear to oe small 
kinddoms on the frontier of Kashmir They had usually mainage 
relations with the Kashmir royal families Where these states were 
Situate we cannot clearly determine 

The sorrounding independent states wereGurjara inthe^outh, Shahi 
or Kabul in the west Turushkain the nor h and the Darada in the east 
The Daradas ( ilso sometimes spelt Dai ad) seem to have had constant 
conflicts with the Kashmiris 

Kashmir wa-' alwa ys famous for its learned men and the kings 
usually were pations of learning King Harsha was a great pandit 
himself, so also Tayaplda The settlements of Brahmins were 
numerous and had Agiahaias or mam villages assigned to them 
These were in fact learned Dniversuies well endowed by kings The 
Kashmii pandits weie famous throughout India Their names have a 
peculiar turn w'oi thy to be mentioned They always ended in to or such 
as Udbhata Mammata Lavata and so on or Salhana, Kalhapa, Billiana 
and so on Kashmir n imes generally strike us as peculiar in these days, 
but they are not of Turkish origin 


II — ChRONOLOIjIi A1 i^lST OF KASHMIR KIKC S 601 A D —1148 A D 

}^t Dynaati/ (KarlyOta) 

Durlabhavardhan 

36 years 601-637 /A D 

1 

Durlabhaka 

50 years 037-687 A D 

1 

ChandrSpida 

8 years 

< 

TSrSpida Muktapida 

4 vears Lalitdditya 

36 years 69'^735 A D 
_ 1 

1 

Knvalay Ip id a 

1 vear 

Vajraplda 

- 7 years 

1 

i 

, SangrSniapida 

1 

JsySpida 

7 years 

Vinayaditya 

31 years 751-782 A D 

SangrSniapida 

1 

(LalitSpida) 

7 years 

. i 

ChippatajaySpma 

Utpalaxdda 

T 

AjitSplia 

) 1 Minors in (he 

deposed 855 AD,' ^^1 uncle 
by Avantivarman 1 of chlppata 
son of Utpala J 
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■’»(' Diiiuf'tti (I tjiala) » 

Av inlivnrman 
\ 8a5-!>S4 A D 

S \nkur\arm \n 
IS ^ 0 ir«: 884-S02 A D ^ 


I 

( opll \\ irmnii 
minor 


I 

Snnkatav irnmii 
minor 


.mother ''URiindh i lopcnt 

iiiDf kinp'- of 1 cull lit r il lir nil h 111 1 I’limi Chakrni irniaij, ' 
I’lrth I ruK (1 from liS to a 0 


r 1 Diina^t t ( 1 ir (t</< 1 1 i 

A O'- i*-k irnd-*! a 
S \car' ‘G0-‘’4a A D 
I 

‘^anpr'iin i(lc\ i ‘>49 


•(f/i Ihinii 'll {Dll irn) 

• 

P ir\ icutuii 
S \i ir« 9')0-<i5s 

kshemapii|ita — ii UiddT 
95S-9TI gr ind d lupliter of Slnlii ‘1 

Al'himuiMi 9T3 d Regent ind 

* for herself 

■j i j" 980-1003 d 

Nandipupt i TribhuMina Bhima 

975 d 9S0 d 


III Ihma'-hi (I oftaro) 

' X Drnncli -nd Br anch 

S mgr uu irlia Didd i s hrotlu i 's '•on 1('04-1019 A P (Malla) 


n int .raja 1059 A P 

Kala.- 1 107 1 A D 

1 - 

1 1 
P .-..h I I tk ir'-h i 

1101 d 10^9 d 

I 

Blioj I 

1 illf (' in battio 


I 

Ucch il I ‘':i? 

1111 A D :C.'; A.L 



Piiiksliu 

I1"U 
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<• III Some notable facts about kashmir 

L 

1 Kashmir is a largo valloy hetwoen two oxtonsivo ranges, almost 
impassahlo, of tho Himalaya mountains Tho nvor VitastS passes 
through this valloy and comes out into the plains of tho Paniab through 
a narrow gorge, at which is placed tho principal gateway into Kashmir 
This has onahlod Kashmir to shut oiitranco to it to foreigners, to eiicli 
an extent that Kashmir may he shut liko a oastlo And Kashmir 1ms 
always, unlike other Indian kingdoms, taken care to shut out fofoignors 
Wo road that tho Gauda people avho wished to take revenge on 
LalitBditya, obtained entrance to Kashmir only on tho pretext that 
they were going on a pilgrimage to the SSradS temple Tho throe or 
four minor passages into Kashmir besides this chief one at VarHhaniula 
{ modern Baramulla ) were also alwavs shut and guarded 

2 Tho rivet VitastS IS joined b> another river m tho centre of tho 

valley This river is called Sindhu ( difforent from tho chief Sindliii or 
Indus ) and is looked upon as the Ganges of Kashmir and tho confliionoe 
of VitastE and Sindhu is oonsulerod sacred like tho confluence 
of the Ganges and tho Jumna at PraySga. In fact is » 

great Tirtha in Kashmir and IS also called PraySga Near this Tirtlia 
LalitSditya founded his city Parihlsapura ( no longer existing) Tho 
third important river of Kfishmir is called tho KrishnS ( modern Kisheii- 
ganga ) which joins tho VitastS lower down at tho end of the valloy 

3 Srinagar the capital is in ancient town An older city exists 
said to ho founded by Asoka Tho modern city was founded by Pravara- 
sena about 553 A D at the latest ( some years before Hiuon Tseng's 
visit in 630 ) an^ was also called Prav.irapura It is situated upon the 
Vitnsta higher up than ParihJsapura and is laid on both banks of tho 
river, there bsing many bridges of boats for communication 

4 The chief product of the valloj besides saffron (called Kasliinir 
in Sanskrit for this reason ) is ricc In ancient times noo was also the 
chief article of barter Governmem duo wms of course paid in kind 
md henoo there was a large quantity of rice collootod for government 
and government gave noo naturally to its servants ns pay Other people 
■also usually gave rice in payment for services and in exchange for 
other things purchased This state of things may remind any old 
inhabitant of Konkan of what happened there before the advent of tho 
British Kashmir was in fact a counterpart of Konkan in this respect 

5 In another respect also Kashmir resembles Konkan The people 
whether higher or lower subsist on nee and honoe aro very intolligont 
The lower people in both are aboriginal and not Aryan The higher 
Mz the Brahmins, the Ksliatriyas and the Kflyasthas are Aryan and are 
found m both Tho Brahmins aro equally orthodox and religious in 
both The Kashmiris have ovorsproad Northern India and equally 
the Konkan Brahmins Southern Strangely enough in Northern 
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Iiidn flio title of Pniuht i";e\tnnot\ Riven onlj to Kishrair Brn'iimiiis 
intl Konknn (nnd other M'lm'b.i) BnhrainB, testifying to the reput i- 
1 ion of both IS letrned rnon 

6 Kashmir com ivn*; Dinnln It is the Roman coin Denans It on- 
giinlK must have been the Indo Scythian coin Tlv-re wore however gold- 
’'il\ or and copper Dinnarn*; The word was the same for all and it appears 
■c\ on that the lowest \ Tlue was ilso c illcd Dinnlra European scholars 
whose indcfatiRU ihlc labours c'unotbutbe alw aa s acknowledged have 
collect cd man\ coins of Kashmir 1 mgs and tested their metal and w eight 
riic mcrediblf number »f coins mentioned b\ Kalhana as the daih paa 
()1 poets likf Ldbhat i or pnnccs like Rudraptla are well explained ba 
Stein It ippcars -hat the K'-shniinans doa iscd loaaest divisions of value 

lid introduced i s\ <.tem of coiiminc na hundreds and thousands The 
node rn acords still current in Kashmir vi? Pachisa, Hatha and Sisnu 
ire ovidentla 25 ( «1 Paiicli 'vimsati ) 100 ( sk Sata ) and 1000 ( sk 
•'ahasra) Thus tlieeredit oi tirst introducing a decimal notation in 
coins belongs to intcllegont K ishmir In this a\av though rice often maa 
in ictualita be given in paa, the amount could he expressed in thousands 
of the loavcst coin a iluc 

7 The ninihcr of villages in Kashmir is given b> Stein as C6, 06 5 
Lacra countr in ancient Inuia had IradiAonaliv a fired number of 
Milages c g the three M ib'rashtras had OhOOO The number for 
Kashmir looking to its extent «ccms exaggerated But aae may state here 
ih It this iriditional number is also given ba the Skanda Purana in 
a\ hich in Clinptcr 3'’ M'hesbaar ' Khanda, the names of countries avith 
their numbers of Tillages 16 gi\en Therein the number for Kashmir is. 
given as GGOOO All towns etc arc included in these a*nd perhaps towns 
must have been counted as more than one village 

b We haaesaidthe KaslimirisrcsoniblotheKonkanasthas and their 
countries ilso resemble as thca both produce rice But in two respects 
the two people a ffer Tlic Kashmiris are eaters of flesh from ancient 
times and baa e not given up flesh-eating even now The Konkanasthas 
appear toll ia» been vegetarians from ancient davs The former again 
usuallv wear he licard luit the latter do not Beards in Kashmir are 
ancient and prt M ihoniedan ""s we have alreadv seen from Kalhana s 
description of Brahmins colletted fortho election of a king 

IV C'HBONOLOri OF THE KARKOTA DYNASTY 
Stein divides Kashmir hist or, by Kalhana into three portions I 
historv of Icgendarv kings uo vn to Karkota dynasty IT history 
of this dvnastv and III histor of later dynasties The chronology of 
the first IS distor'ed and unreliable while that of the list two given 
bv Kalhana is correct The chronology, however, of the Karkota 
dv iiastv tbougli generallv reliable requires a correction of 25 years 
iccording to '^tein and others This opinion has been propounded by 
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schoHrs on a corapinson ith dntos in Chiiicso bistorv winch contnin 
references to Kashmir kings Thus CU iiulrapTda is tissigned by Kal- 
haiia to 686 — 695 A D But Chinese histor\ saas that ChandrapTda 
sent in embassy in 713 A D to Chinu and was recognised as king In 
China in 720 A D Then agaii Lahtuditva Muktupida who .iccorijiiig 
to Kalhana ruled from' 699 to 735 sent an embassy to China ifter 736-7 
( Stem Vol I p 67 ) There SLom*- to be i reference ilso to the first 
king Durlabha ( 602 635 ) as Dulopo is s iid in Chinese history to li no 
been asked to give s ifo conduct to Kipisi (Kabul) onsovs I'letwtoii 
627-649 Lastly a poet, Ratnukrira, wrote during the reign ot ‘ the 
% ouiig B~ihaspati last king of the Karkotakas *’but ho is also ud In 
Kalhana himself to bo a poet in the court of the next king Aiaiitivarm in 
ivho ruled correctly enough from 855 to 883 A D How can Brih isp iti s 
(late he 814, scholars isk, as assigned by Kalhana to his de itb > 
Such are the arguments on which Stem ind other European scholars 
bring Kalhan I’s dates for Karkotakas down by 25 years These corrected 
dates .ire of course followed by Sir V Smith, who has accordinglv 
pi iccd the conquest of Kanouj by Lalitaditya after 736 A D { ilso on 
otliei luthoricics of Cliineso historians ) 

But wo h ive followed Kalhana’sdatos.ind not those in our suinm ir\ 
of K ishmir histoiy given h^re For the dates of Kalhana are supported 
liv the Chachii-ntm i wlierein the conquests of Lalitlditva are dittd 
bsfoie the Mahomoduii conquest of Sind in 712 A D ns we hint st itcd 
here Wo may, therefore, accept Kalhan.i supported by the foreign 
Arabs is igainst the Cliinosc who wore always impressed b\ their own 
greitiiess They even represent Liilituditv a to be a suhordinnfi king of 
tlio Cliincso ompprois which is ibsurd The dilhculties poin'ed out 
ibove are not insupoi able Durlabhaka w is the name of the fust 1 m„ s 
son iiid successor ind the Chinese dates 636 to 649 may rofei to Ins 
roian ChandrSpida and Muktfliilda may have been moved 25 vcirs 
1 itoi by Chinese histori uis to suit their history, and lastly Kutiial ir.i 
mav h ivo w ritton his poem Hnr.avij.iya in his youth under Biiliisiiitl 
ill isChippata JayupTdam813A D and yet mayhavo been acourt poet of 
Av aiitiv irm in in 855 This instance of an activ o lifoof 50y earsis not at .ill 
struige nor IS i life of 80 or £0 yeais in Kashmir an ilsiirdit K itii - 
k ir \ m ly bo 30 yc irs old in 813 and 70 or 80 years old in 35" 60 under 
Av intiv irman 

V— Exactions oh bANKARAV arman (883-902 A D) 

Wo h i.o alroadv stated that the ex ictions of this ling v cm mo. 
opiircssi 0 and that they w ill bo noticed soparatoly Tliev irt do critu i 
bv kalhuiiinV 107-183 The translation of the slokas i onci riu d is i s 
follows (Stem Vol TI page 298-9) 

li.T — This robber of the temples possessed in villngi s ind otln r pm 
pert} t> o now officers callod Attap itibh'iga (sh iri of tin lord o' tl 
ri rl ei) ,ind Grih tkrity (doniesi .c afTair-.) 
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16S — Ho took from the toraplos tho profits arising from the s-ile of 
inccnso, sandnl-wood, and other artiolos of worshiii under the pretext 
that thoj- vrore tho king's legal share of tho price 

ICO — Then again ho plnndorod Btraightwn\ G4 temples through 
special oflicors placed under pretence of superv isio*i 

170 — Tho king resumed tho tillages belonging to the temples against 
compens uor\ assignments (pratikara) and then cultivated the 1 ind him- 
self IS ifhcavas an agriculturist 

171 — Ho reduced tho tvoight in tho scales b% one-third and still 
m ide out (h it he gave more to tho temple corpor ition (panshad) than 
the due innual allots nnco, protending that the deductions were due to 
food supplj, price of woolen clothes and the like 

172— When ho at as in another region ho fined those t illagei s who 
did not como and oarrj their loads for ono \ oar bv the t alue of the load 
iccorduig to higher prices 

173— In the next voar ho fined without ant fault all tillagers in the 
respcctite tillages bj tho taluo of the load according to the same 
calculation 

174 — Thus ho introduced that well-known ^t stem of forced carri- 
ige of loads tthich IS tho harbinger of misery for the tillagers ind 
tthich 13 of thirteen kinds 

175 — Bt lotTring contributions for the monthlt pat of the skandha 
kas, t illago dorks (grSmakSyasthas) and the like and bt other exac- 
tions ho drove tho villagers into poverty 

176 — Thus by deducting or adding to the weights, bt' fines on the 
villagers and similar imposts, ho amassed revenue for Gpibakritya 

177 — He appointed in this spooial office fite secretaries (divira) 
ind the sixth tho treasurer (Ganjffvara Sakana ttho was also called 
Lit at i ?) 

178 — ^Thus this foolish ruler accepted hell for himself m oxder to 
benefit by his acts future kings or functionaries 

The aboto description will give an idea of the many imposts intro- 
duced b> Sankaravarman The Rndhabhilrodhi or begar of villages has, 
Stem says, remained to this day The ways of plundering temples anil 
tillagers are, however, usually the same with all rapacious kings in India 
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CHAPTER VII 

TH£ MAITRAKAS OF VALABHl 

( Before taking up the historj of the Panjab, Rajputana and Mid- 
India -which constitute India par excellence, -we shall first ri^late the 
history of the surrounding kingdoms and first those m the -west which 
are of importance These are of course Valably and Broach mentioned 
by Hieun Tsang For the history of Valabhi we have only inscriptional 
records to rely upon, in fact copperplate grants only , but these 
are numerous enough and they supply \ery valuable information 
which has already been collated and given at length in the Bombav 
Gazetteer Volume on Gujarat We shall rely mostly on this and give 
the history of Valabhi or Eastern Saurashtra The only question in 
dispute IS about the origin of this dynasty and we shall have to insist 
upon our own opinion in contradiction to the almost unanimous voice of 
Western antiquarian scholars supported by that of many Indian) 

The kingdom of Valabhi was situated in Eastern 
Kathiawar or ancient Saurashtra The old town of Valabhi 
has been discovered recently, a few miles to the north- 
west of Bhavnagar The kingdom, though small, was im- 
portant enough to be visited by Hiuen Tsang in 640 A, D 
Zsov 1 (see itinery in Cunningham), He states two facts 
in connection with it viz that the king was a Kshatriya 
his name being Dhruvasena, and that he was son-in-law 
to Harsha the Emperor of India and king of Eanau] 
These particulars tally well with what we find in the inscrip- 
tions and copper-plate grants themselves; as also with th6 
tiadition about the origin of the Valabhi kings as current 
amongtheSesodiasofUdepur who trace their origin to them 
and who are by common consent of India, considered to 
he the best and most ancient Kshatriyas being the direct 
descendants of Rama of the premier solarrace of Ayodhya 

How European Scholars impelled by a strange bias 
have tried latterly to show that the Valabhi 
kings belonged to the Gu]ar race and were therefore 
,, foreigners who are alleged to have come with the Huns in 
about 500 A. D and founded this kingdon on the 
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THE FIRST HINDU KINGDOMS 


described in the Puranas and the Mahabharata We have 
quoted Sana’s evidence on this point also “Show me if 
you find such a resplendent king (like Harsha) in your 
vaunted solar and lunar lines ” It is clear, therefoie, that 
the belief that ceit'ain families of Kshatriyas were solar 
and certain others lunar in decent is as old as Bana and 
Harsha of 620 AD It is on the other hand impossible to 
believe that foreigners or mlechhas who came to India 
about 500 A D could have, within a hundied years, so 
palmed themselves off upon the people as to be looked 
upon as the best Kshatiiy as in India Powerful kings in. 
India like Pratapavardhana and others were very careful to 
prevent mixture ofVarnas and such an event was therefore, 
impossible They might have succeeded in getting into 
Kshatriya fold with Kshatriya names But as Hindu so- 
ciety always did, they would be looked upon as one more 
branch of Vratya Kshatriyas added to the hundred and one 
Kshatriya sub-castes guarded by marriage restriction 

Nor does the history of Valabhi kings as given by tra- 
dition seem inconsistent with the natural course of events 
and require a conquest by foreigners Their tradition is 
that one Kanakasena of the solar family from Ayodhya 
came first to Lohakot which need not be Lahore, and from 
thence to Birnagar in Saurastra There he took posses- 
sion of it from a local prince in A D 144 Four genera- 
tions later, Vijayasena founded Vijayapur (now Dholka) 
and subsequently the family founded Valabhipur (Todd) 
Now this tradition does not contradict known history or 
the inscriptions Kshatriya adventurers were always ready 
to go where they could found a kingdom and Kanakasena 
rqight have found opportunity to become a Thakur under 
the Saka kings of Kathiawar of A D 144 Later on when 
the Guptas conquered the country the Senas might have 
been the sub-lords of the Guptas Now Bhatarka is styled 
Senapati in early copperplates Ho was probably a gene- 
ral of the Gupta forces in Saurashtra and must have fought 
)^heir battles with invaders either in Saurashtra or in the 
Panjab and elsewhere When the Gupta empire fell, be 
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must have become indopei,ndent in his ovrn small state of 
Valabhi, still preserving the title Seiiapati as one of 
honour Such things have constantly happened in Indian 
history from the most ancient times to the modern When 
em plies fall, the governors of provinces become indepen- 
dent and still preserve their former titles of honour, witness 
the Vazier of Oudh or the Nizam of the Deccan These 
titles are of those offices which they actually filled undei 
the Moghals, andVhen they became independent they still 
kept them as honourable ones This will suffice to explain 
the title Senapati, and others taken by Bhatarka of the 
Maitraka family (The v oid Maitiakanam had wrongly 
been interpreted previously as applying to his enemies It 
has been rightlj"^ now' explained as belonging to Bhatarka, 
but it IS indicative of his family and as we have shown 
above it does not make him a meher ) The epithet 

shows that Bhatarka was born in a 
kingly family and had many Kshatrjya fcdlow-ers w'ho weie 
servants of the state for many generations This proves 
that it was not Bhatarka who first lose to royal dignity ^ 

Having thus dispelled the clouds that have gathered 
about Bhatarka’s family and race, we proceed to sketch 
in short the history of the family onwards which 
can be gathered from the inscriptions in a continuous 
stream down to about the middle of the 8th century This 
history is undisputed and we copy it from the Bombay 

^ It IS cnnous to note that this theory of oUrs turns out to be not a new one and tha* 
it was propounded > cars aSo bt Major Watson and accepted b\ CunninghAn It seems 
that it has been left out in later histones in consequence of the new theory started 
that the Valabhi kings were Gujars bi race This Is what Cunningham writes in Arch 
S R Vol XIX Central Prov inccs p 2S I am willing to accept Major Watson s *radltonal 
account that he (Senapati BhatErta) was the goaernor of Surashtra under Skandagupta 
As his son Dharasena takes onh the same simple title I conclnde he remained tnbutan 
to Budhagupta His second son howea er no only bears the title Maharaja but records 
that he was installed by the king of the whole y-orld As I ba\c pointed out this was 
probably the last act of supreme soaereignty performed by' Budhagupta The coins 
>Thich I now notice also confirm the same state of things No 23 Rev Legend in 
modified Gupta character HaharEjno MahSkshatra parama SHmanta Haha Sn Bhatta- 
rakasa” One of Mr Newtons coins and scy eral of my.own read ‘ REjno MahSkshatra 
Paramaditya RSjno Samanta MahSsri Bhatfarakasa No 2-1 Re\ Legend Jn modified 
Gupta character MahSrajno MahSkshatra SSmanta Mahesha Paramaditya Dhara 
senasa ' The word MahSkshatra on these coins distinctly proves that theee Senas pndfd 
.themselyes on being true Ksbatnyas i 
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Gazefteer Gujarat Volume It may^ be added that the Valabhi 
copperplate grants use invariably the Gupta era, so much 
so, that it has come to be called also the Valabhi era ( see 
Alberuni ) They were originally subjects of the Guptas 
or they use this 'era because it was then prevalent in 
Saurashtra Secondly the seal of all these grants is the 
same, viz a bull with the legend under it Sri Bhatarka 
( in Prakrit ) showing that the family never lost its respect 
for its founder Bhatarira ^ 

No copperplate comes from his time but we have one 
from his son Dhruvasena Bhatarka is therein styled 
Senapati He had four sons who seem to have succes- 
sively ruled VIZ 1 Dharasena 2 Dronasinha 3 Dhruvasena 
and 5 Dharapatta Dharasena is called Senapati like his 
father, and Dronasinha is styled Maharaja ‘ invested with 
royal authority by the great Lord of the whole world ” 
The Gazetteer looks upon this as ambiguous but this is plain 
enough as it shows th^ the kingship was formally acknow- 
ledged by the declining Gupta Emperors The Valabhi 
family appears during the first reigns to have also reoog_ 
nised the Guptas as their overlords, and when that line 
was extinct then only they styled themselves Maharajadhi- 
raja They till then also took the title of Mahasamanta 
as Dhruvasena s grants still declare Dharasena probably 
ruled from 526 A D to 535 A D His two brothers ruled 
before him and probably Dharapatta younger brother ruled 
after him Guhasena a son of the last, t 539-569 AD) 
has leftihree copperplate grants and an inscription He 
seems to have become the first independent sovereign and 
later grants mention his name first after Bhatarka Indeed 
we find the last Gupta Emperor Kumaragupta II ruled 
abbut 535A D V S E H p 312 Guhasena is also called 
Gohila and according to Rajput fashion ms descendents in 
collateral branches called themselves Gehlots ( Gohila* 
putra, Prakrit Gehlot) 

Guhasena was succeeded by his son Dhruvasena II 
^ive of his grants have been found In tAO he is called 
Mahasamanta, this mav be by habit or the Gupta Empire 
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still survived m a moribund condition like the Mogul en'pire 
He may bo supposed to have ruled from 569 to 589 A 
He was succeeded hy his son Siladitya I His grants 
have also been found He is as usual Parama Mahesvara or 
gi eat devotee of Siva though he gives donations to Buddhists 
also He mav be placed between 590 and 609 A D 
He was succeeded by his brother Kharagraha ( 610-61.5 ) 
He has left no grants He was succeeded by his son 
Dharasena III ( 615-620 ) His successor was liis brother 
Dhruvasena ( 620 640 ) He is the famous son-in law of 
Harsha who accompanied him on his many expedi- 
tions and was present at hisgieat alms-giving ceremony 
at Prayaga as described by Hiuen Tsang Hiuen Tsang 
gives his name as Dhruvapotta which is the same as 
Dhruvabhata From a Broach grant it appears that this 
king had been defeated by Harsha and had sought lefuge 
with the Broach king Dadda This'lnust have been before 
his marriage ( He may have refused to marry Harsha’s 
daughter but in Rajput fashion consented after defeat ) 
He was latterly entirely Buddhist perhaps foi his father- 
in-law’s sake 

He was succeeded by his son Dharasena IV “ perhaps 
the most powerful of the V alabhi kings ” His copperplate 
grant dated Gupta 330 or 649 A D shows that he assumed 
even the title of Chakravaiti along with other high sound- 
ing titles This may be a reality for his successois omit 
this title for themselves and use only Maharajadhiraja It 
was during the reign of this king that Bhatti composed 
his* Bhattikavya at Valabhi as is stated at the end of 
the poem 

Dharasena IV had no son and therefore a son of a 
collateral and chief of some district in Khaira near the 
Vindhya mountains succeeded him as Dhruvasena III 
( 650-656 ) A copperplate grant of his has been found 
recording the grant of Pedhapadrain Vanthali (the modein 
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Vanthah in Navanagar). He was succeeded by his elder 
brother Kharagraha who has also left one grant He was 
succeeded by his son Siladitya III (666-675) His titles 
are Paramabhattaraka, Maharajidhiraja and Paramesa 
which are now always taken by his successors as also 
the name Siladitya which is henceforth like Vallabha of 
the Chalukyas the mck-narae of the Valabhi kings We 
have thus in succession Siladitya IV andVandVI and 
VII the la*:! being also called Dhruvabhata One grant of 
his dated 766 A D has been found 

The story of the destruction of Valabhi which pro- 
bably occurred during this king’s reign is told by Alberuni 
Banka a disaffected subject of Valabhi called the Arabs of 
Mansura, the new capital of Sind founded by Mahamad Ka- 
sim’s son (now not in existence) They sailed in ships down 
the Indus and came by sea suddenly into the estuary of 
Bhavnagar and madeTa night attack on Valabhi which 
was not then far fiom the bead of the estuary The town 
was sacked aod destroyed The king was killed and the 
population dispersed Thus was the usual cause viz 
treachery, responsible for the destruction of a flourishing 
kingdom Valabhi town continued for some centunes 
more, in a dilapidated condition and is mentioned by Arab 
wjiteisofthe 10th century even But the kingdom no 
longer existed and the town too disappeared finally, to be 
discovered quite recently in ruins n^ar Bhavnagar which 
in modern history has taken the place of Valabhi 

Thus the Valabhi dynasty lasted from about 509 to 775 
A I) m which year this event is usually placed For 275 
years thus, Northern Gujarat and Eastern Kathiawar were 
m a prosperous and happy condition This was due both 
to the people and the ruling dynasty The people of Guja- 
rat appeal to have been then as now peaceful, industrious 
and thrifty The kings appearto have been simple, straigbt- 
foi ward and unavariciouB They tried to please the people 
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as a king ought to do (see ranjanad raja ot Kalidasa aJd the 
grant quoted at the end, of these Valabhi kings ) The adminis- 
tration seems to have been most orderly and systematic 
We have already noted the names of ofiScers which appeal 
from the grants of these kings viz. Ayuktaka, Dranghika, 
( Dranga-town), Mahattara, Chatabhata (Policeman), Dhruva 
(hereditary accountant of the village, a name still cuirent 
in Gu]arat), Adhikaranika (Judicial officer), Dandapasika 

Chaurodhaianika, Rajasthaniya, Amatya, Shaulkika (toll 

• 

officer),Bhogika (revenue collector), Vai tmapala,Pratisaraka, 
Vishayapati (Mamlatdar), Rashtrapati and so on (Bombay 
Gazetteer Gujarat p 182) The land ■was fully cultivated, 
every field being measured and named The collection of 
revenue was in kind and called Bhoga as everywhere else 
a woul still surviMng in Gujarat The kings have signed 
the grants vith their own hand being usually learned men 
And the kings do not appear to haT«e been licentious or 
oppressn e ns in Kashmir In fact it may be said that 
they were not unmindful of their duties as descendants of 
Rama, the ideal good king of ancient India 

The extent of the dominion of Valabhi was not wide 
It included, however, a great part of Kathiawar and of 
Gujarat, Kaira district and some portion of Western Malwa 
also, as IS apparent from some of their grants The small- 
ness of the kingdom may explain to someextent why Vala- 
hbi fell so easily before the Arabs Of course the imhiediate 
explanation is the treachery of Ranka But we may also 
add a third explanation viz the unwarlike character of the 
people and even the rulers which must have resulted from 
the ide spread of the Buddhistic principles, chiefly the 
principle of Ahimsa of which Gujarat is even now the 
stronghold Gujarat appears to have imbibed this principle 
-during the rule of many kings including the Siladitya of 
Molapo described by Hiuen Tsang 
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&EiJtvLOGY OF THE VaLABHI D'tN \sT\ 

(AD 509-7U) 


Bhit trka 


Dharasrna I Dronasmli Dhnivasena I Dhnuapatta 

grant 526 A D i 

found Gcbaspni 

(grants 550-65-67 A D ) 

1 

fDlnnsem II 
(gr vnts 581-SS-S9 A D ) 


I 

Siladit\ \ II 

Sil ldlt^ a III 
(grant 671 ) 


I 1 

Siladitj a I Kh iragraba I 

(grants 605-609 AD) | 

I I I 

Derabbata Dbiri-.eaIII Dbnivasena II 

I ''On-in-law of 

i 1 Harsba 

Kharagraha Dbruvasena III (grant G29) 

(grant 656) (grant 651 A D 1 

Dharasena IV 
(gr ints 615-649 A D) 


Siladitya IV (gr\nt 691-98) 

SilidittaV (grant 722) 

Sil'ditaa VI (grant 760) 

1 

■^ildditva ^ II (grant 766) 


( Bomhini frn'cHror Giijurat p ) 



CHAPTER VIII 
THE GURJARS OF BROACk 


(For this history -we have the evidence of copperplate grants of 
this dvmsty found and the historv is -well collected in the Gujarat 
Gazetted We may also take the help of other inscriptions and PurSnas- 
speciallv Skanda PurSna ) 


Dada A D 580 
Javabhata I 605 
Dada II 63^ 
Jayabhata II 655 
Dada III 680 
Javabhata III 706-734 


Valabhi may practically be looked upon as Saurashtra, 
01 modern Kathiawar while Broach may be looked upon as 
modern Gujarat The grants of the Gurjara kingdom of 
Broach disclose that there were six kings of this family 
with authentic dates as given in the margin They seem 

to have ruled in Broach and 
Nandipui ( modern Nandori in 
the Rajpipla state ) from the 
middle of the sixth century 
to the middle ot the 8 th Thejv 
call themselves Gurjarq, and in, 
the last two kings’ grants they claim to be descended 
from one Maharaja Kama It does not appeal who this 
Kama is Most take it to be the Kama of the Mahabharata 
But this does not seem correct, for Kama would never be 
called Maharaja and Kama was only a Suta or mixed 
breed and not a Kshatriya If a false genealogical descent 
is to be concocted why should a basta,rd Kshatriya be 
chosen? Kama seems to be some ramous king of the 
Gurjaras themselves whose history has been lost to us 
How the Gurjaras came so far south it is oiflScult to know 
but they must have come from Bhinmal which according 
to Hiuen Tsang was the Gurjara kingdom pre-eminently 
so called in his days The kings of Broach call themselves 
in their grants Samantas and not fully independent kings 
They must have been dependent upon the Gurjaias of Bhin- 
mal as no other kingdom can be assigned as their overlord 

Gujarat is a border state betv een north and south , it » 
IS in fact a meeting ground foi both The Guijeras them* 
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(Tr 390 ) IS interesting for the general history of India * 
The Arabs were called Tafikas by the Indians They are 
said in this grant to have assailed Sind, Kaohhella, Saura- 
shtra ( Valabhi ) Chavotaka gand Maurya ( to be noticed 
hereafter ) and Gurjara and then come to iTavasari country 
“ with the object of attacking the Deccan through it and 
conquering all the Deccan kings ” We have here the king- 
doms existing in 738 A D between Sind and Navasari 
Gujarat in this grant represents veiy probably the king- 
dom of Broach including that of the Guijaras of the north 
Middle Gujarat was generally subject to the Broach line' 
of Dadda though parts were sometimes under Valabhi, 
but Anandapura and Kachha even weie in the time of 
Hiuen Tsang under Malwa The rule of the Gurjaras 
lasted, as we have said, about 200 years and the Broach line 
disappeared, like Valabhi, somewhere about the middle 
of the 8th century, how we have no mention yet in his- 
torical records It was certainly not destroyed by the 
Arabs It may have been destioyed by the Chalukyas or 
bv the Chavotakas It is, ho\\ever, a mere guess and we 
find the Gurjara kingdom of Broach finally disappear, 
leaMng its name ineffaceably attached to the country 

The names of countries are sometimes inexplicable 
England is called after the Angles, though they are an 
insignificant part of its people, the Britons, the Saxons, the 
Normans, the Danes being all ignored India is known 
now by all its inhabitants as Hindustan and yet this name 
IS not the one which the people gave it It is a nami given_ 
by foreigners The people themselves called it originally 
Bharata Khanda a name now not used or only rarely used 
Panjab again is a foreign name, the original name 
being Panchanada which remains now only in the 
Vedas and the Mahabharata So it seems that Gujarat 
IS a name given by foreigners and then adopted by the 
people as Gurjaratra But the Gurjaras have left nothing in 

etc ( Bombay Gaz Guj p ) 
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Guiarat The common people are not GnT 3 aTa by descent, 
being totally different in character and features from the 
Guriaras of the north The Brahmins are not Gurjaras 
The Nagars are not Guiiaras, though antiquarians tell 
them that they are Gurjaras and foreigners The Bhar- 
gavas are also not Gurjaras, nor are the Andichyr'? 
Guiqaras for they are declared late-comers and noitl\eineis 
The Gujarat Brahmins both Nagars and Bhargavas are 
treated as southern Brahmins by thenuselves The Kshn- 
triyas too of Gujarat are not Gurjaras. Neither the Valas 
nor Chavadas, neither Guhelots nor Jadejas, neither Solan- 
khis nor Chudasamas call themselves, or believe 
that they are, Gurjaras Of course Indian savants call all 
those people Gurjaras and foreigners in spite of their 
repudiation, their traditions and history But their own 
traditions, as we shall show hereafter, are correct and 
historical In fine neither the Kshatriyas nor the Brah- 
mins are or believe themselves to be of Gurjara origin 
nor are the common people Gurjaras by ethnology or history 
And yet this country has received the name of Gujarat 
simply because a Gurjara dynasty which in its grants 
declared itself to be Gurjaras ruled in this part of the 
country for 200 years from about 550 to 720 A D They 
have left their name supplanting older names viz Anarta 
and Lata Their administration seems to have been 
successful and their rule happy like that of the Valabhis 
In fact the very circumstance that there are no details in 
their history to be recorded shows the happy uneventful 
character of their rule and hence perhaps the continuous 
remembrance of their rule as enshrined in the name of 
the country 

But Gurjaras have probably also loft their language 
impressed on the people and hence their name The 
language is undoubtedly northern, Gujarati being more 
akin to Sauraseni than to Maharashtri Yet originally 
the Maharashtri language seems to have been once prcdo- 
minent in Gujarat Under the Traikutaka rule that lan- 
guage must ha\e impressed itself on the people, the 
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wnttpii dull icioi *' and Iho era wore ceitainly theiis In 
K ithinvar ind in Giijaiat the J uns used the Mahaiashtn 
for (hen cied writings and they still use it This fact 
c in onlj be ricpl lined bv believing that the language of 
the common people w as then Maharasntn or some foim 
akin to It Or tlie Deccan Jamas seem in centuries older 
(ban Jhe siKlh to be the chief and prominent Jains in 
India and Gujarat mn^ li ivc got its Jainism from them 
and therefore tallen up Maharashtri for then sacied 
literature ■\Vhato\or the reason may bo, the sacfed 
writings of the Jains are in M'^harlshfri as those of the 
Buddhi^'l'' no in PHi We will leave this question of the 
ancient language of Gujarat unsohed and merely observe 
that the modern Gujorati must ha^o been formed from a 
language used I)'\ the Gurjara kings, brought from the 
north and hence it is akin to the Saurascni The name 
and the language of Gujarat thus date from the 8th cen- 
tur\ A D tliough (Ins is a point \Vhich is disputed bv 
ni n\ Gujarati scholars 

The Giirjarns appear to bo tvorshippers of the sun 
from their grants Tins is not strange There was a 
temple of the sun in Blnnnial also But tins worship of 
the sun need not indicate the foregin origin of the Gur- 
jnrnb In fact sun-worship in India is as old as the Vedas 
and the most snored prayer of the Brahmins, the Gayatri, 
IS addressed to the sun In later times the w'orship of 
Siva and Vishnu no doubt became predominant, Jbut sun- 
worship was never entirely supplanted As early as 
400 B C Ktosias mentions that there was a place fifteen 
days’ journey from mount Abu where the people worshipped 
the sun and the moon ( This place must apparently*be 
somewhere in Marwar Bombay Gaz Guj p 532) Thus we 
have a mention of sun-worship even before there was any 
conquest of India by Persians The temple of the sun in 
Marwar probably at Bhinmal w'e may thus look upon as 
very old (The worship of the moon atPrabhasa is also very 
old) Kings, therefore, are often described to be great wor- 
shipers of the sun, and such kings are found in the Var- 
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dhana family at Thanesar and the Valabhi family in Kathia- 
war Sometimes this family worship is changed in indivi- 
dual kings and some are hence described as Mahesvaras 
or Bhagavatas Sun-worship is even now recognised as 
a part of the orthodox worship in the Panchayatana 
That the Magas were specially respected appears simply 
due to the fact that they were worshippers of the sun only 
and in a peculiar way and hence they have gained an access 
to and a position in the Hindu society ^But this does not- 
indicate that every sun-worshipper in India is a Maga or 
foreigner from Persia The Gurjaras were, as we have 
shown before, the ancient Aryans of the second horde of 
invaders z e of the moon race and were mostly Vaisyas i e 
those whose avocation was agriculture and cow-breeding 
the Kiishi and Gorakshya of the Gita How they moved 
from the Panjab their original home to Bhinmal w e shall 
discuss when speaking of that country 

In the Skanda Purana ( which we assign to the 8th 
century A. D ) three or four famous holy places in Gujarat- 
and Kathiawar are mentioned and there-in many ingenious 
and imaginary stories about the origin of Tirthas are given 
We shall notice them in our next volume But we may say 
thatBharukachha on theNerbudda(the hermitage of Bhmgu) 
the Mahi-Sagara-Sangama, and Kumari Tntha at Stambha. 
pura (Khambayat in Gujarati and Cambay in English ), 
Anandpura of the Nagara Brahmins andPrabhasa near the 
confluence of the (supposed) Sarasvati with the sea, with 
the tem^fle of Somanatha or the lord of the moon were 
very famous in those days and highly venerated 

It would be interesting to close this chapter with the 
mention of the maritime trade carried on at the important 
seaports of Gujarat viz Broach, Cambay and PrabhSsa 
( as noticed by the Gazetteer ) even from the most ancient 
times The Periplus mentions the following exports and 
imports of Broach, imports — wine, bronze, tin and lead, 
coral and gold stone, cloth of all sorts, variegated sashes, 
storax, sweet clover, gum, stibium for the eyes, gold and 
silver coins and unguents , for the kings specially, musical 
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instruments, hancl'^oniG gii'Is for the harem (I'avani-'), high 
cla'^s wine ind appiiol The exports of Bai vgaya were 
spikenard, cost us, odallnum norv, onyxes, porcelain, 
cotton, silk, silk thread, Inmr peppoi ( chillies ) and other 
w ires This was in almut 100 A D Let us compare with 
this what the Arab' sav m the Sth century Gold and 
‘<iher mines ire said to he worked in Gujaint In spite of 
India shiMiig plcr\t\ ot goin and even silvoi, coins were 
formerlv imported Iiecausc oi then good appearance For 
Din ir vs were used in Guiar it. a n uue w Inch is not Indian 
riion igiin teak wood vnd himbnooi Sindan tSanjan) 
were 1 ’rgelv cxpoi ted Broich lance shafts were famous 
uid prized abroad as also snoes of C Miibay (still famous) 
Eiuerilds were aLo exported (Formerlv Yaianis vzere 
/( f/ and now Tifin fvir girL were orpoitcl for the 
Arab chiefs i sii aage Mci^^itucie ) Import of horses must 
lasil\ bo noticed 1 ho\ came from Persia and Arabia Of 
course. Broach cotton and cottons were famous still as m 
the davb of the Mah'ibharata and must have been exported 
though cloth of other «ort>- is mentioned among tie 
imported articles 



, C’HAl’TbH IX 

THE CHXLaKYAS OF BADAMI 

( For this his ory we have excellent materials viz copperplate 
gniits apd inscriptions and tins historj' has already been compiled bv 
Dr Bh indarkar We have added ceitain oljgervations of our ot\ii 
d ,n,n from the Mahabharata and the Eamayana and from a study of 
the inscriptions themselves in the original) 

Tne chief kingdoms in the south noticed and visited 
by Hiuen Tsang were Maharashtra, Kanchi, and Konkana, 
the first having, hov'Gver, subdued almost all otheis and 
established an empire over the peninsula We shall now 
go on to describe the history of these kingdoms as far as 
It IS traceable from inscriptions 

The kingly famiftes in all these kingdoms according to 
oar view were what are now called Marathas It may 
seem strange but it is a fact which cannot be denied The 
modern representatives of these families are found among 
the Marathas alone The Chalukyas are Chalke or Solan- 
khi The Pallavas of Kanchi are now represented by the 
family suiname of Palave and tae Kadambas of Konkana- 
pura or Banavasi are represented by tfieKadams Thus all 
the three important kingdoms in the south in the beginning 
of the 7th century were Maharaftis or Marathas oi in 
other 'words mixed Aryans speaking the Prakrit language 
Maharashtri and originally inhabiting the country round 
the Godaveri 

, Tnis IS a fact which has not been seen by manv Borne 
think that the Chalukyas of Badami were Kanarese, in 
o^her words Dravidians Pallavas according to most are 
a riddle, while the Kadambas are supposed to he a Brah- 
min family probably of Dravidian origin But this is not 
correct All these three families were by origin Aryan 
and having mixed themselves with the local sovereign 
Dravidian families of the Deccan they may be said to 
ba%c become mixed Aryans But they still preserved their 
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Ar\ nn chnrnctcri'^tics, Arj^an religion and Aryan lang- 
uage fts no •'hall notice furthei on To understand their 
liistory properly n*o must take a short resume of the an- 
cient }ii‘'lory of the south beginning with, the very advent 
of (he Indo-Arvans into (ho southern peninsula 

That the Ar\ an‘' invaded and settled in the Deccan 
nobodi’now demos This o\ cut is placed iiv Dr Bliandarkar 
bi. tn coil r'tiiini and Katya} ana , i e approximately bet- 
necii the 3tli and 4rli centuries B t’ But it is possible 
c\ on to go earlier For Paiiini explains in a sfitra that 
A‘-Pial I 1*' the name of the king as well a^- the king’s son 
and till*' A'^imkn in Pliiini is probablv the countrv about 
Paitnan i though A^iiiak.' as a northern countrv or people 
doec jiiul a mention in ancient book*' The first settlement 
nn*" Vid irblia or modern Berar And the next settlement 
\\ a'- PaUlinna or Pratishtliana on the Godavery The region 
ol the Goda\ orv pleased the iin ading ^rvans so much that 
■thi*- land is praised in rnanv Pur'mas as the best in the 
norld The ri\ or struck the Aryans forcibly and was at 
once likened by them to the Ganges of their old country 
The to«n too was named Pratishthana after its namesake 
on the Ganges namely modern Prayaga Thereafter the 
now comers *5Cttled in many parts further south and the 
different countries or districts settled were called by the 
name of Rashtras Their names occur in the Mahabharata 
list of kingdoms in the Bhfshma Parva chapter 9, naniel}’’ 
Pandu Rashtra, Gopa Rashtra and Malla Rashtra which 
together wuth Asmaka form the modern Maharashtra We 
shall show further on that Rashtra was a favourite name 
w ith the Maharashtras for a district or a small kingdom 
Then there was the Kuntala countrv on the upper couise. 
of the Krishna This country is strangely included both 
among the countries of the north and the south in the 
Mahabharata list i e among Aryan countries oi countiies 
which had come under Aryan influence and were mixed 
Aryans in the language of the Mahabharata as also among 
"the southern mlechchha kingdoms It wms most probably , 
the meeting ground betw'een the Aryans and non-Aryans 
The Aryan advance and settlement received a check pro- 
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babiy at the lower Krishna and the Tungabhadia bejond 
v/hichthe country was more thickly populated by the Dra- 
\ idians The Mahabharata gives all the countries and people 
to their south, in* a separate list and this list is headed as 
usual by the noted Dravida peoples Chola, Pandya, Kerala 
and so on These were undoubtedly aboriginal peoples 
and aboriginal kingdoms i e kingdoms which in the 
beginning did not claim to be Aryans ^ 

• Now the question naturally occurs why was the large 
tiact of the country to the north sparsely populated compar- 
ed with the tract to the south, of the Tungabhadia? Answer 
to this natural question is supplied bv the storv of the 
Ramayana interpreted historically The whole of this tract 
was certainly covered with forest and was called Danda- 
karanya From Chitrakuta down to Rishyamuka in the 
Malaya mountains (i e from Rewa down to Mysore) was 
Danoakaranya cleai^ly enough For Rama could not ba%e 
taken Ins abode on Chitrakuta if it w'as not m Dandaka- 
ranya Now it is possible that the hilly portion of this 
country was covered with forest in those ancient days down 
to about 1000 B C For it was still covered with forests at 
the beginning of the British rule , the Vindhya, the Satapuda 
and the Mahendra mountainous tracts were under forest 
even so late as 1858 A D But why should the level country 
inBerar or about Paithana and in the Deccan be under for- 
est It should have been and still is an open country 
The explanation is that it was infested byRakshasas or in 
historical language by carnibals Sociology tells us that 
the man-eating tribes do not prosper and hence this country 
was only sparsely populated. The Mahars and the 
• MangS who subsist on carrion, appear also to be other old 
inhabitants of this land The invading and settling 
Aryans felled the jungle and brought the land under culti- 
vation, retaining the Mahars and the Mangs (Sanskrit 
Matangas) as an out-cast people It may, therefore, be said 
that the Aryans did not so much conquer the Deccen as 
settle it They killed the few cannibals, cleared the for- 
ests and founded towns and villages compelling the 
Mangs to live as out-casts outside each village It is 
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thus Hint tho cultivating population of the Deccan ib 
Ar\ 111 The sigiiificnnco of this fact we shall notice 
elsewhere Thej^ wore not perhaps pure Aryans but mixed 
\r\ ms or Yaduv.insi Arvnns of the second race of 
in\n(lers called tho Lunar race which first settled n 
ICurukbhotra, and Ihon in Surasona, Surashtra etc These 
Ind ilroad\ taken Naga women to wife and wore therefore 
mi\ed to a largo extent 

V "ccond cause of tins difforonce in populousnobs 
wl'ich ma\ ilso bo noticed here is that the seaboard of ‘a 
cruntrv is usualh more fertile though less bcalthv then 
The inner tableland and that it is also more prosperous on 
act nint of trade 'I'ho Draaidian population theicfore on 
t! ( '-la-ci'ist (if the M idras Presidency was thriving and 
i!c.i-rr uid i lore uhnneed thin the population of the 
table! ind of tho Decc in ind it is hence that we find the 
rci'l Dr i\ idi 111 iicoplcs (treated as Mlechha even in the 
'll li il'i4"irat i) settled all along the coast vi/ Chola, Dre- 
% id P"ii)d\ i iiid Keri’a, (Kalnbhra •’ ) on the eastein 
ind western coist upto Malabar There woio Kalinga and 
\iid 11 a on the eastern coast and Konkan on the western 
bmher up r>ut tlio former tw o had come belore the Mah"- 
ii’ 'll It a iiiidor Ar\an influence though not completely 
-e iicd bv tho Ar\aiis and tliea are included in the list of 
”(iu lorii kiiigdoniS or peoples in the Mahnblinrata, while 
Koii’r Ilia was not \ et m the da\s of the I\Iahabharara 
under Vrj in intluencc and hence is given in the souther i 
list, « Illy a pirt MZ Aparanta or modern Northern Konkan 
being mentioned in tho north 

^1 th was tho condition then about 300 B C the date 
or the M iliabharata in its last form The same thin^ 
appeals to be true of later centuries The Rashtrikas 
Poithanikas and ^Issahas mentioned in Asoka’s edicts are 
all Deccan Aryan people now being called Maharathis or 
Alaharattis as can be seen from the Nasik cave inscrip- 
tions The Periplus and Ptolemy also call this country 
Ariake or the country of the Aryans and mention three, 
parts of it VIZ the western coast, now come under Aryan 
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influence and Aryan speech a^J the Maharashtra and 
Kuntalr presumably, as they are called in later Sanskrit 
V. ith Paithan and Kolhapur or Karahata as their chief 
towns The kings through all these days i e from the 
earliest settlements down to Asoka’s time were of course' 
Aryans and Maharathis But we come now to the Satava- 
hanas or Andhrabhrityas from the first century B C 
to the 3rd centuiy A D as overlords of all this vast 
country including Konkan, Maharasttra, Kuntala and 
eVen further south as far as Banavasi 

Who were these Satavahanas ’ Were they mived 
Aiyans or non-Aryans Marathas or Dravidas? That is the 
next question, difficult yet important, which has not vet 
been answered As we solved the first question by the aid 
of the Ramayana, we will try to solve this question bv the 
aid of inscriptions and the Puranas The latter call them 
Sudras The popular (tradition which of course is usually 
absurd with some truth behind it tells us that .Satavdliana 
or Salivahana was born of a Brahmin girl from Sesha or the 
sacred Serpent The Andhras appear to bo distinct from the 
other Dravidians They came under Aryan influence very 
early and their country is mentioned (as wo have seen) m 
toe Mahabharata among the northern i o Aryan or mixed 
Aryan peoples and not among the southern mlochchhas 
Y/ero the Andhras Nagas ? Apparently the Naga popula- 
tion is still predominant in the Nagpur division which is 
contiguous to the Andhra or Telagu country The Telagu 
Brahmins are unquestionably Aryans and have still mar- 
riage relations with the Maharashtra Brahmins The 
Telagu Kshatriyas so to speak have however no marriage 
r.elations with the Maratha Kshatriyas' It may be siir- 
iiiised that the Satavahana family was a family belonging 
to the Naga race which became predominant in the middle 
country by conquering Pataliputra about the middle of the 
1st century B C — and conquered Maharashtra also 
Tney made Pratishthana or Paithana their capital as it 

( The Antllira Kshatnya no •'ever were probably thede ccndjnti o' lli ame 

r T cd Ar\ an^ from v'-hom th'’ ?la-j*has are descended Secnot'-on Advance 

I x 5!onih ndded further cn 
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nni^t h no boon the capml alreadv of Maharashtra d»anng 
the times of Asoka and earlier king> and thus made it the 
centre of in c'^tensne empire Thev called themselves 
Andhrabhri'-vas bocau'-e thei still owed allegiance to the 
Andhra original seat of po\\or at Dhanakataka But 
I ailhina wn-; their fa\ourite seat Being the capital of 
a \ m empire extending from the north to the south of 
India ( from Pitna to Iihsore) Paithana became famous 
uid 1 centre ofcoyimcrce and of rich manufactures Hence 
n- fine in the dai <= of Ptolemy and hence the name 
Putham in Marathi designating a silk gold bordered 
cloth The Satava'ian is also appear to haxe been learned 
iiie.i ihcm'-o'vo'' and patrons of learned men And Pai- 
tha la became the chief ‘'Cat of learning in India next on'y 
to Bciiare^ Paithana retained this predominance through- 
out the succeeding centuries down e\en to the end of the 
M ihotncdan pow'or Maratha kingdoms after the Sata^a- 
Imnas no% or ruled in Paithana B,ut their new capitals 
V it tpi or M enkhod, Kalyan or De% agin no\er rose to the 
impirtinceot Paithana which still remained the chief 
place in Mahar'ishtra for learning and for rich manu- 
1 iciures '^trangolv enough, its pre-eminence remained so 
jar recognised that G^Gn during Mahomedan and Maratha 
tiinGs complicated cases were settled at Paithana under 
the Pancha\ ats of its learned men All this pre-eminence 
i- of course duo to* its being the capital of the extensive 
empire of the Satavahanas vrho therefoie must have been 
thoroughly orthodox Hindus although some kings of the 
family mav haxe extended pntionage to Buddhists also 

They were, as w e have said, originally of the Haga 
race hut they appear to haxe married Kshatriya wives 
The Sakas of Ujjain a foreign people, yet perfectly Hmdu- 
ised, were pi edominant beyond the Herbudda, and it appears 
from inscriptions that Rudradaman’s daughter was mairied 
to a Satavahana king That is not strange For Chandra- 
gupta married a daughter of a Yavana king Sudra, nay 
even Kshatriya kings may takeMlechha girls in maniage 
But it IS strange that tne Satavahana Naga kings were 
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giveji Kshatriya daughters as appears quite clear For 
what IS the significance of the' name Gautamiputra and 
Vaishthiputra which appear so conspicuously in their 
insc) iptions? The epithets admittedly mean son of a queen 
how of the Gotams or Vasishtha gotra Was the name 
ofthegotraof the queen mother of importance? They 
were certainly not Brahmin women for their mention 
would not be of importance It therefore seems that they 
were daughters of well-known Kshatriya,kingly families in 
the Deccan And the Satavahanas lower as they them- 
selves weie in the social scale deemed it honourable to 
mention the gotra of their Kshatriya mothers The mention 
of the gotra of the mother was not a new thing to Aryans 
We find in the Bnhadaranya Upanishad in the Vamsas so 
many names given by the gotra of the mother e g 

ard so on (bee ci^l VIJI 5) 

And e^en m modem times Rajput kings call their queens 
bv t^eir honoured father s families such as Rithodani, Cho- 
him and ■^o on A queen born of a royal family would 
insist on her gotra being mentioned and hence we surmise 
that these Satavahanas mariicd Maratha Kshatriya 
daughteis, and honourably mentioned their gotras It 
also follows that tbe«e Maiatha Kshatriya royal families 
had particular gocras which they then carefully remem- 
bered and proclaimed The Satavahana marriage relations 
thus give a historical basis of very old standing to the 
generally accepted three Vamsas among the Maratha 
Kshatriyas vi/ Surya, Soma and Niiga There were Naga- 
vamsi Maratha Kshatriyas in later history of the seventh 
centujj’- also as w^e shall notice hereaftei 

We now come to the history of the Ohalukyas of 
B?dami How the Satavahana rule came to an end we do 
noi know By the usual deciepitude which, from history, 
ovei takes every loyal family after tw'o or three hundred 
yeais, these Satavahanas from the 1st century B C to the 
end of the 2nd century A. D flourished at Paithana and 
then declined Before 500 A D i e during a period of 300 
years w e do not dehmtely Icnow whet happened in MahU- 
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r'lshtrn Dr Bhandnrkm has held that there must ha^e'^leen 
petlr Mualha kiupdoms’ among whom tne Rashtrakuta 
tamily was one Of this family we shall speak later on. 

But we can make another surmise ' We believe that the 
*^eart of Mnhara^'htra at least, vir P nthana and the country 
-ound came under the sw av of the Vakatakas This w a'; 

Biahmin familv ruling in the present Nagpui diMsion as 
ppcar^ from then many inscriptions found Their foundei 
hnuh\ I'-akti i‘; iiio’ntionod in an inscription in the A^anta 
c 1 > e^ w nich Dr Bhnu Da]i had the honour to fir^t decipher 
though Dr Biiau Daji’s surmiso that this Viadhyasakti w as 
the fcame a- i^' mentioned la Vishnu Purina is not correct 
IV we ‘'h ill '-how in the chapter on Andhra history These 
V 'k' t i’-'n- held extcnvi%o ^wa\ over the northern part ol 
Mihlrl'-htri and A'^mnka was under their suzerainty, a 
vul ir ’mate king of A^'inaka being also mentioned in these 
cut in-cnpiion'' The original founder of the Vakataki 
* 1 nil ind his immediate successofs were certainly or- 
kivaiis w 1 o jiorlonned the As\amcdna and other 
v'cdic ''’:iilico= But the people of the VakStaka country 
and '-n u minutcrs tif the family w ere Buddhists and these 
')unt ma 1 ca\ cs a^ Ajanta This Buddhist tendency of the 
nnnuii i- ma the people naturillv led to the reassertion of 
lie ounodio leligion under Rlshtrakutas and Chalukyas 
111 he -ixtn century A D For as usual these Chalukya‘= 
sign ili'f their rising power bv performing the Asyaniedha 
and o*l:cr Vedic sacrifices 

« 

Coming to our period of Indian history and the 
ChlhB ras in Jilaluroshtra, we may first observe that it 
u difficult to decide whether the Chalukva family was 
founded by a Ksliatriya warrior from Avodhra as late,r 
inscriptions declare or w'hother it was a local Maratha 
lainil j The earliest grants gn c only the information that 
the Chalukva family w as of the Manavya gotra and were 
Harit.putras The importance of this latter epithet will 
appear clear from what we have said above about Gautp- 

‘•me i*urjnlsc is m2dc'b\ G Jou\ can Dub'cml in hs booV Ancicn* ' 

of D^’CCia rci-cntlv issucJ n "i 

34 
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miiAitra and Vasishthlputra In fact this epithet Hariti- 
pntra connects the Chalukya tra'dition with the Satavahaiia 
forms of titles This family %vas certainly Kshatnya both 
on the fathei’s side and outlie mother’s The gotra of 
the founder of the family was Manaya on the fathers 
side and Harita on the mother’s side and hence the familr 
takes pride in calling itself Haritiputra as well as Manaya- 
sagotra It rose to power according to earlier grants by 
conquenng Govinda a Rashtrakiita king Its greatest re- 
presentative Pulakesin the first performed the Asvamedha 
sacrifice so characteristic of the Rshatriya race and power 
It also indicates as we have said, that this family came 
to power by opposing Budfdhistic tendencies and by 
establishing the ascendancy of the Vedic religion much 
in the same way as the rise of the Guptas in the north 
may be said to represent the ascendancy of the orthodoi 
Vedic Aryans, againsc the Buddhists of the north These 
Guptas though Vaigyas apparently, also performed the 
Asvamedha In the same way the first assertion of 
power by this Pulakesin Kshatriya Maratha king was the 
celebration of the Asvamedha a fact of which the family 
appears to have been proud and always made mention 

That these Chalukyas were notDravidiansorKanarese 
as their capital Badami would induce some to believe is 
quite clear from the fact that Hiuen Tsang states that 
Pulakesin was a Kshatriya and that he leigned in Maha- 
rashtra In fact, as stated before, when an empiie falls the 
provinces are usally seized by gieat oflScers and feudatory 
chiefs and we may thus explain the rise of the Rashtra- 
kutas, the Chalukyas, the Kadambas, and the Pallavas all 
Maharashtra or Marathi ^speaking Aryan Kshatriya 
families The Kadambas w^ere also of the same race as 
the Chalukyas They claimed to be of the Manavya gotra 
and sons of a Hanta-gotra mother They could have there- 
fore no marriage relations with the Chalukyas, but with 
other Maratha kingly families The later legends of both 
we shall presently discuss The Kadambas had possession 
of Banavasi and Konkanapura The Pallavas simply 
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c illcd thonisolvos of the Bharadvaja gotra and ' tia<' 
pO‘'<'C''bion of Vengi and ’other eastern districts of the 
STta\ 111 mas We shall speak of their rise in the next chap- 
toi And now wo niav discuss the origin of the Chalukvas 
1^ gi\on by their later documents and ti?idition 

riii^ tradition is gnon m the grints of the Eastein 
C'h ilukvas ot Vengi The legend given bv Bilhana in 
the Vikr im ■uikado\ aclnnta in the time of the 
1 Her t’h'ilukva'' vn may at once set aside as absurd and 
ini iginnr\ Bilh urn poetically ch inges the name Chalukvi 
iLtii Clnulukva and says that the fiist progenitor was born 
fr I'^i the chuluk i or handful of Brahm'i who, as ho was 
gu ing w itcr-obl itioii': wab approached by Indra and re- 
<iuo''tod to create a v arrior to punish irreligious men in 
ill' Kill ago The Eastern ChilukN a tiadition is not 
poetical but i*- genealogical and as niontioned in their in- 
scription'' i*- IS fellows ( See e g Ranastute grant ot 
Vini il'iditva Ko 36 p 357 Ep Ind \*ol VI ) First we have 
the genealogy of the whole lunar \ inn^a given from the 
iiiooii through the Panda\ as dov. n to Udavana ( w e will 
di'-cu'-s this gonealogv in a note ) ind then we are told — 
‘Afcer 36 king-: ( Chakravartis ) in unbroken line had 
ruled in Ayodlna.a descendant bv name Vijayaditya came 
M the south V ith a desire to conijiier the Deccan He had a 
fight w itli Trilochana Pallava and was killed in battle His 
queen being pregnant was received bv one Vishnubhatta 
Somaya]! in a Brihmin Agrahara There she gave birth 
to 1 prince named Vishnuvardh ma The priest pefformed 
all the ceremonies necessary on the birth of a Kshatriya 
of the and This prince having learnt everv- 

thing of his fmiilv, performed msteiities on the chahdija 
mountain and having propitiated the goddess Gann add 
Kuniara and Naravana got through their favour white 
umbrella, Eka-Sankha, the five great Sabda, Paliketana, 
Pratidhakka, Varaha Lanchhana, Panchakanta Sinhasana, > 
Makara Torana, Kanakadanda and Ganga Yamuna and 
other signs of royalty of his family and having conqueied 


* cTJrr’q-ipr i 
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Kad'cunba, Ganga and otheis ruled the whnle of Dakshina- 
patha, from Setu to the Nerbudda, of 7^ lakhs Vijayaditya 
was bom of this Vishnuvaidliana king from a Pallava 
princess His son was Bollakeshi Vallabha His son 
was Kirtivarman Here curiously enough the newly added 
portion ends and the grant begins again with the tradi- 
tional boa inning of Chalukya grants HlFupJT-HHj- 

qJTR-IIFF?!W5n'^r etc to 

1 Now in this added partakthe beginning, the 
only credible part appears tobethat Vijsyadityacame from 
Ayodhya after 59 generations from Udayana If Udayana 
be placed in 600 B C wo have 59 generations or 1180 years 
after him, thus assigning Vijayaditya to about 580 A D 
This is late by about a hundred years Of course the 
aveiage of 20 years for a king, over 59 generations cannot 
give us ,111 exact date and hence we may say that Vi]aya- 
diLya’s coming to the Deccan is probable 

All else IS fable c The early grants of the Chalukyas 
do not state whether they were of the Lunar race or Solar 
race Eastern Chalukya tradition finally assigned them to 
the Lunar But even this tradition as recorded in tnis 
grant of 033 Saka or 1011 A D cannot explain the mean- 
ing of fJantiputra in the usual formula of the Chalukya 
king*- 9’hen again the fight between Chalukya and 
Pallava kings being a hereditary fight in later yearsrnay be 
taken to be reflected back to the first king snd so their also 
marriage relations In fact Chalukyas and Pallavas like 
England andFranco in the middle ages were always fighting 
and always marrying one another’s daughters Lastly, the 
story of the founder of a dynasty being born fatherless of 
a mother in adversity and then gaining power by the 
favour of gods is the usual story in every dynasty and may 
therefoie be treated as imaginary It is not untrue that 
Kshatnya waiyiors often came from the north to seek for- 
tune in the south and foundodfamihes like the forefather of 
Siva]i and others, yet as this theory is given in a later 
grant we will confine ourselves to the grants of the 
earlier Chalukyas themselves and give their history as it 
appears from them 
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From tuoso tho Chalukyab appear to be a Maratha 
K^hatnya family of tho Manavya gotra The founder \\as 
\Uo i Haritiputra i e son of a Kshatnya princess born 
111 tho Ilanta gotra Tho Aihole inscription of this family 
iv \cry doMiled From it and other gra'nt-inscnptions it 
ippoar-- that Javasinha was tho first king \\ho made 
liimscVf conspicuous bv conquering tho Rashtrakuta 
faniilv His son wa": Raiiaraga His son was Pulakesin 
tho lir^t \\ho founded tho kingdom of Maharashtra 
and pcrformod an As\amodha Ho made Vatapi his 
cajutal ana conquering many pro\incos, estaohshed 
an oNorlordship Ho assumed the title of Satya- 
^rava Prith\ h allabha This title Vallabha became the 
palron^ mu \Mth all Maharashtra kings in later times and 
w a^ also fa\ouriro \Mth foreigners They also called 
ilicmsoh os *Xsraya of something as Sryasrava, Janasraya 
and so on Tho date of Pulakcsin’s death mav be taken 
to ho Saka 4S9 or A D 567 • 

He \\as succeeded by his son Klrtivarman who con- 
quered the kadambas of North Kanara and the Mauryas 
i)f North Konkaii He was succeeded (in 591 A D ) bv his 
brother ^langallsa He conquered the Chedis of Tripura 
near Jubbulpur He was lord of the country from^sea to 
sea (Western to the Eastern) After him (in 610 A.D ) came 
Pulakesin the second, the greatest monarch of this line , 
he was the son of Klrtuarman His exploits are extolled 
bv the Aihole grant He conquered the Pallavas of Kanchi 
and in fact became the lord of the whole of Dakshinapatha 
1 e from the Norbudda to Cape Kamonn He wms the 
direct “lord of the three Maharashtras containing 99000 
Milages” And his greatest exploit was that he defeated 
Harsha Emperor of the North He was visited bv Hiuen 
1 sang who'^e most flattering description of him and his 
I^Iarathas wm have already quoted In fact this was the 
most flourishing period of ancient Maratha history He 
conquered many kings in the We'-t, also, such as kings of 
Lata, Gur]ara and Malava He established his brother 
Kubja Vlshnu^ aidban in the Vengi country on the east 
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coas^ where these Eastern Chllukyas continued to rule for 
a long time And he established his other brother Jaya- 
sinha in the Lata country wher^ the Gujarat Chalukya 
branch like the Gaikwads in modern Maratha historv ruled 
for a long time ‘His eldest son Chandraditya ruled in 
Sawantw&di and Goa where the lattei’s queen made grants 
recorded on copperplates Anothei son of his ruled in 
Karnatak between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra A 
giant of Pulakesinllhas been found made at the request of 
hi6 maternal uncle Senanandaraja of the Sendraka family 
Thiswasa well-known family in these parts VIZ Chiplun etc 
and is probably the same as the modern Scindia family of 
Gwalior In fact, the Pulake^in Maratha empire of 
736 A. D. was just a protolype of the Shahu Maratha Em- 
pire of 1736 A D , a thousand years later, curiously illus- 
trating the well-known maxim history repeats itself 

Pulakesin II’s rei|:n has become memorable owing to 
two events of foreign importance He received an em- 
bassy from Khushru 11 of Persia in reply to one sent by 
him A painting in cave No 1 at Ajanta represents the 
scene of the reception of this embassy by Pulakeshin 
(625 A D). The second event was the visit of Hiuen Tsang 
who has recorded a most flattering desciiption of the Mara- 
thas and the power of this king who, as he says, “was 
obeyed with perfect submission by his many subjects” in 
(640 A D ) 

Siry Smith observes that this king was unfortunate in 
his end He was conquered eventually by his enemy the 
Pallava of Kanohi“whotook and plundered his capital and 
presumably put him to death ” The authority for this is 
apparently a record of the Pallavas which may be of doubt- 
ful credit, and Dr Bhandarkar does not relate this event 
in his history of the Deccan , for he merely states that 
Pulakesin was succeeded by his son Vikramadifya I 
This king Vikramaditya certainly inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Pallavas and took their capital Kanchl 
though he did not plunder it He even built and repaired 
certain temples in Kanchl which is still famous for its 
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throat temples He \\ as a \alorous conqueror ‘Seated 
o 1 the bark of liis liorso Claitrakantha and sword [in hand 
ho \nnquishcd hi*^ enemies and established his power like 
hib f ither between the throe seas ” He is rightly named 
Vikraniaditi a 1 * 

He vris succeeded bv his son Vinayaditya in Sal'a tit)2 
x>i 6b(i,*A n Hell s loft three grants dated fill, 613 and 
M(t '^ik 1 in his lOih, 11th ind 14th years of reign Thus 
ills dite IS certain * Ho w is also a powerful king and a 
w uiior Ho had assisted Ins fathenn his famous fight wnth 
tliG P illa\as, who wore assisted bv Pandya, Chola and 
Iverila He in his own time Mvnquished these and Kala- 
iiari, Hrili n a Mia and M'llava,^ and made them steadfast 
lilies as uHo (.king i and Alupn and oven Sinhala He defeated 
likewivc 1 king of the north whoso name is not given , 
{ this event wo •'hall try to explain later) These facts are 
inontionod in the records of his descendants and must 
have h ipponod after Saka filb (694 A* D) the date of his 
1 1 st grant found ( Bliandarkar) He died in 696 A D 

He ( Vinav iditya) was succeeded hy his son Vi 3 aya- 
ditv a \%ho also has left many grants which give us an 
id‘ a of his reign In one conflict with the Pallavas he 
was taken prisoner by accident though be had defeated his 
enemies He, however, contrived to escape and returning 
to his kingdom ruled vigorously for a long time As we 
have said in the history of Kashmir, this must have 
liappened a little before the digvijaya expedition into the 
south by Lalitaditya of Kashmir Lalitaditya dicl not go 
to Vatapi ns Vatapi and Maharashtra seem to have been 
then under the Pallavas during Vijayadityas confinement 
The two dates agree Vi 3 ayaditya came to the throne in 
696 A D and had a long reign of 36 years i e upto 732 
A D Lalitaditya’s expedition happened as we have shown 
from about 702 A D to 710 A D Vi 3 ayaditya built temples 
to Brahma, Vishnu and Siva at Vatapi in 621 Saka(see 
inscriptions) His grants are dated 622, 627 and 651 Saka 
in the 4th, 10th and 34th years of his reign 

" These Mala\ as appear to be some south Deccan people \-hose name survi\es in 
1 1 C modern Maratha surname 'Malapa', 
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Vijayaditya was succeeded in 166 A D by his son 
Vikramaditya II who was an equally successful king He 
defeated his old enemies the PallavDs, their king being 
Nandipotavarman Kanchi was again enteied and again 
spared The king restored on the contrary to the famous 
temples of Ra]asinhesvara and other gods, gold, ]ewels and 
othei property taken aWay by many He married two sisters 
of the family of Haihayas and these two queens built two 
temples in their names at Vatapi He rfeigned for 14 years 
1 '0 down to 747 A. D 

He was followed by his son Kirtivarman II who was 
the last of the early Chalukya kings. He has left one 
grant dated 679 Saka He seems to h4ve been an able 
prince and as usual defeated the Pallavas their here- 
ditary enemies But he was overthrown by one of his own 
vassals a Rashtrakuta king named Dantigurga As the 
Rastrakutas did not hereafter reign in Vatapi, it may be 
taken that they allowed the Chalukyas to remain as depena- 
ents in their own town This event happened before 
675 Saka, as in a grant by Dantidurga dated 675 Saka the 
Chalukyas are spoken of as overthrown Thus the Chalukya 
overlordship lasted down to about 753 A D and they may 
be taken to have been supreme in the Deccan for about 
200 years from 550 to 753 A D All the Chalukya kings 
appear to have been capable rulers, a fact which is credit- 
able and perhaps singular and we need not wonder that 
lying dormant for about 200 years, they again gained 
ascendancy uader the later Chalukyas An explanation 
for this downfall of the early Chalukyas will be given 
in our next volume which we will speak of the rise of 

the Rashtrakutas 

0 

Dr Bhandarkar has shown that during the rule of the 
early Chalukyas Buddhism does not seem to have been 
prosperous It was alive no doubt, but it was not the 
religion of the kings nor generally of the people In fact 
according to our view already expressed it was as a rise 
al^ainst Buddhism whose ascendancy is marked by the 
A]anta caves under the Vakatakas that the Maratha 
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power under the Chalukyas was triumphant Pulakesh’in I 
fcipnalised his reign and supremacy by the performance of 
the Asvnmedha The sacriflcial late was also studied and 
de\ eloped under these kings by learned Brahmins and 
such learned per-^ons, Dr Bhandarkar thin'ks, were specially 
cilled Svamms Karkasvaniin and others were certainly 
commpntators on sacrificial sutras But Svamin need not 
bo a special name for such Brahmin'; Dikshita was a title 
i-pcci illy giyen to ?he Brahmins learned in sacrificial lore 
and performers of Vedic sacrifices It does not also appear 
that •'icrificial literature \ias studied in the Deccan alone 
The roMyal of sacrificial study can be marked all over 
the country, for Bana himself states that his parents and 
uncles M ere groat students of Mimansa They were called 
Bhattas also Snbarac\aniin and Kumarilabhatta the well- 
kiumn writers on Vedic sacrifice belong to the north 
Ve shall ha\e to speak of them later on Undoubted y 
orthodox Brahmins in the Deccanais elsewhere at this 
time employed their intelligence in the refutation o 
Buddhism and in the vindication of Vedic sacrifices, 
and under the sympathetic rule of the early ^ Chalukyas 
they succeeded in supplanting Buddhism completely 

But the influence of the principle 'of non-sacrifice 
was again successful latterly in the spread of Jainism 
It appears that the Jamas gained an upperhand among the 
people as well as in the favour of kings towards the end of 
the Chalukya rule Jainism is even now prevalent in the 
population of the southern Marath a country In the heart 
of Maharashtra, Jainism could not prosper, for the heredity 
and natural patriotism of a people tend towards the religion 
of their ancestors and hence among the Marathas gene- 
rally the Vedic Aryan religion still prospered But in the 
varied population of the south Jainism spread Vikra- 
maditya II was partial to the Jama religion He repaired 
a Jam temple and gave a grant of land to a successful 
Jain Pandit named Vijaya Pandita who was also called 
Ekavadi or the only disputant ( Bhandarkar ) The Jaiip 
Pandits of those days, drawn of course from renegade 
35 
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Brahiiiins were very ingenious a,nd learned disputants and 
they often scored success in religious disputes about the 
principle of Ahimsa The modern Jams of the S M 
country are, however, not learned being usually cultivators 
and recruits from among the Brahmins do not now join 
their ranks But in the days of the earlv Chalukyas the 
case appears to have been different and Jainism gradually 
speed among the people and gained favour in royal courts 
The religious tendencies of this penocf \m11 be discussed 
iri our next volume 

Along with the revival of the religion of Vedic sacri- 
fices under the early Chalukyas there was also the revival 
of the Puranic religion viz the worship of Siva, Vishnu, 
Brahma, Surya, and the Goddess Devi and of Skanda and 
temples of these gods \^ere built everywhere during the 
reign of the early Chalukyas The rule of the next dy- 
nasty of the Rashtralrutas was to signalise the further 
progress of Hinduism as it may no\\ be distinctly called 

Socially the Chalukyas appear to have been strict ' 
Kshatriyas marrying among the families of the Aryans 
and mixed Aryans Their marriage relations were with 
the Haihayas, the Rashtrakutas, the Pallavas and Sendra- 
kas or Sindas who belonged to the Nagavamsa, perhaps of 
Satavahana They do notappear tohavemarriedamongthe 
Dravidian families ofPandya Chola, Kerala, Kalabbra and 
others ' So far as can be seen, the queens of tho Chalukyas 
appear to come from Kshatriya families of Maharashtra 
and even North India and they ranked as true Kshatriyas 
as distinctly declared by Hiuen Tsang himself They 
insisted on their being described as Manavya-sagotra and 
Haritiputra and they clearly appear (o haie performed 
Vedic rites In short nothing has been uiscovered which 
should dissuade us <'rom treating them as Aryan'- and 
Kshatrijas and the equals of the northern Kshatnvas, 
the Rajputs V hv the northerners and tho southenors 
‘•'topped mar-iage relations nereaffer, we shall ha\c to 
discus'' later on 
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It was adopted all over India, and the Saka era became 
commonly recognised The CThalukya rule began after 
these Siddhantas and accepted the Saka era without 
scruple In the north the Gupta era had been established 
before the astronomical Siddhantas, and as the Guptas 
destroyed the Sakas themselves, they did not take up the 
Saka era but continued to use their own Gupta era After the 
Guptas, Harsha’s era came into use These two eras, however, 
were gradually supplanted in the d owh by the Vikrama 
Samvat whose success we shall endeavour to explain when 
relating the later history of the north In the south, Saka 
era has remained supreme and the Aihole inscription uses 
both the Saxa and the Kaliyuga eras, a fact plainly indicat- 
ing the ascendency of the new astronomical Siddhantas 

Ea-RLy Chalukta dynasty 

I Fr-jin Gazetteer Pomhay Presidenc> -Deccan, Vol I parr II ) 

0 Jayasinha 

1 

RanarBga 

I 

( i ) Pulakebin I ( Satyasraya Sn Prthvf Vallabba ) 
about 550 A D married Durlabhadevi 


(2),Kirtivaraian I (3) Mangallsa 

Saka 489-513 (567-591 A, D ) (Saka 513-532581-610 A. D ) 


(41 ,Pulakesm II Kubja VishnuTardhana founded Second 

Saka 532 Vengi E Chalukya K Guj Brack 

(A D 609-642) 615-633 A D Jayasinba 

visiteG by Hiuen Taang (697-908) 

I 

I ) 1 

'(5) ,'VikrarT'3ditya I Adityavarman Jayasinhavaman 

d Saka 602 (642-680 AD) 3rd Guj Branch 

I , 

(6) Vinayaditya Saka 602-619 (680-697 AD) 

I , 

(7) VijaySditya Saka 618-655 (697-733 A D ) 

(8) VikramSditya II Saka 655-669 (733-747 A D ) 

m Trailokyamati and Lokainati of the Haihaya family 

1 , 

(9) Kirtivarman 11 Saka 669-675 (747-753 A. D ) 

r dn ested of empire by Dantidurga RashtrakUta 



NOTE 


THE FLIGHT OF VIJAYADITi* 

Tlu' hnc of the \\c''torn Chuluky-is of B'idrim) doec not nppe ir to 
IiaM Viem coraplotoh c\tinEau<!hed ^vlth Vikramridit\ a II s son Kirti- 
Taman Wc ha\e t \er\ detailed and important grant of the latter 
(Vakkalcn grant published in Ind Ant Vol VIII p 23 ) which shots s 
the kingdom still surviving and reigning o\ er a large territorj This 
grant IS d itcd in Saka b7'^ and in the llth year of Kirtn arma II s reigp 
Thus It IS deal that he came to the throne in b68 Sal a or 746 or 747 A 
D \nd this IS the vear of the end of the reiga of Vil ramaditt a II It 
ra n therefore he taken as certain that it was not Vil ramaditya II who 
was oterthrown In the Rlshtrakntas hut his son Kirtitarma II 
Vikramaditj a II appe irs to hate been a taliint king and can scarce! . 
he hehet td to h It c been so unfortunate If this grintis believed and 
It e do not see t\ In it should not be we hate a consistent ind detailed 
ccount of the ttboleChalukt a tamih ofBudSmi The grant begins with 
the ubu il formula ot Chllukv t grants (tTFTttj-Jti^wrtrr etc ) and mentions 
first Puliikcsin I Prithtit allabha His great prane n that he performe*! 
the^svnmedhi His ‘^on i« ne\t mentioned as Kirtn arman I and his 
chiel exploit IS git en a« the conquest of Banivlsj Hn son was Pula- 
kesin II whoso defeating Harsha of Kanauj gate him the title of Para- 
mestara and obtained tor him high renown His son Vikramaditt a I 
IS mentioned as riding on his favourite horse Chitra-Kantha conquering 
Chola Kerala, Pludt a Kalabhra kings and humbling the Pallava whohad 
thus boated to none adding the title Bhattaraka Then his son Vinat a- 
ditva I is noticed who eten as Yuvaruja conquered and raada tributaries 
Kut era, Purasika, and Sinhala Dvipa and who conquering the lord of 
the north acquired Palidhvaj i and other emblems o: an emperor Then 
follows Vijavlditt a who even in his grandfather s time conquered many 
chiefs of the south and who assisted his father in his conflict with the 
kings of the north and obtained for him emblems of empire such as 
Gangs Yamuna, Paliddhvaja and Dhakka as also Manikva and 
Matangaja And here we have a mention of a eterv interesting inci- 
dent in the life of Yijavaditva The words here are not properly 
translated and the importance of the storv is lost The words are 
iR 'RTRTHtVTPT RiRnfK S- Ts-qilrnKqT qr-RItH 

-iTTlt) rivd l li-w- This clearlv 
shows that he was seized bt his enemies though they had been put -o 
flight, by some bad stroke of fortune and was confined but that like the 
famous Vatsaraja ol the Kathasantsagara (who escaped from tJjjain bv 
a stratagem of his minister) he managed to escape from his confinement, 
mnd prevented the distress of his country caused bv there being no king 
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It IS to I e regretted that ve ha\o no detailed account anyv/nere oi this' 
t onderful scaodde lil e the account oT the abovementioned Fatsdraja 
or the account given by Kalhana of the escape of TaySpIda of Kashmir 
who idter than Vijayaditva fell into a similar misfortune in Nepal 
Where, when, and bom be was confined we do not In w, nor how 
beesct'ped We ha\e above recorded our guess that this event must 
bat e b-'piiened about toe time of the Digvi;aya of Lalitaditra into the 
south 1 e ibout 700 to 710 A. D To proceed- however, the graijt lastly 
refers to the greatness of his son ViLramaditya 11 who carrying out a 
long family enmitv made a vigorous attempt tofonquerKanchi defeated 
the Pdllava Nandipotut armaii entered Kanchi, propitiated the 
Braamm-. there b\ genrous gifts, tdaced heaps of gold before the ESja- 
sinhes\an idol in the great temple built by Narasinhatarman and 
defeated the traditiunal Pandv a, Chola, Kerala, Kalabhra Lings of the 
south even going further and raising a Javastamhha on the southern 
mo t s^a-coast His -on the donor Klrtivarman s exploit is related as 
hat irig sot out to conquer the famiK enemy the king of KSnehT who 
unable tj with:^tand him in the plains tool ref ige ir a stronghold 
he brought back m^nv eleph-nts and gems as boott He gave a village 
ttbile encamped on the banks of the Ehimarathi ( Bhima ) to a learned 
Brahmin in the Paniiagalj; vishaja ( not identified) This grant thus is 
interesting and gives the pnnctptl event in each reign of the Chalukya 
lin-' TO later grints of his are found we mat surmise that the 

Imp ended with Kirti armanll.to reviveagair ifter tw oceiitunes under 
the later ChSluktas 



CHAPTER X 
THL PALLA\ AS OF K\^CH^ 

't 

( For the itittcrmN of this historv v\e h ivo 1 1 nuK to reh on sot *h 
Indiin in'tcriptions ind gr intb ^\htch nre numerous inough and -svhich 
h ive boon interpreted hv prcat scholars like Hiiltsch Vonkay\a a d 
others, and especi tllv bv the French antiquarian Dubreuil of Pondichcrj 
We h \\ e licit o\ er to py,r forward ouroain theori on one important point 
b istd on these vcr\ incient records ) 

Along with the Chalukyas, the Pallavab were the 
most powerful people m the south who contended with 
them for the o\ erlordsbip of the southern empire during 
> the seventh and the eighth centuries A D They were 
settled at Xfinchl (modern Conieverum) in the midst of the 
traditional DraMdian peoples, the Chola, Pandi’-a, Kerala 
and Kalabhra whom they had subdued But thev were 
evidently not one of them Thev ^w ere outsiders in the 
Madras Presidency, so to speak, of those days They did 
not e\en speak the language of the Dravidian people 
Hiuen Tsang who visited Kanchi in 639 A D distinctly 
states that the people of Kanchi spoke a language similar 
to that of Mid-India The same position is supported by 
the tact that the records of these Pallavas are all of them 
in Sanskrit and not in any Dravidian language as those 
of the Chola, Pandya and Kerala kings are In tact the 
records of the early Pallavas aie even in the Prakrit as 
we shall presently show The Pallavas, therefore, wmre 
evidently out-sideis in the Madras Presidency fiom the 
north Who were they ’ 

The theory first propounded, though now gnen up^ 
was that they were the Palhavas of the Puranas fhe 
PehlavasoftheParsiSjthe Palhavas who came to India with 
the Sakas of Kathiawar and others It was suggested that 
when Gautamiputra Pulumayi in the second century A D 
drove away Saka, Yavana and Pahlava peoples from 
Maharaslitra as recorded in the Nasik caves, the last in- 
stead of being driven back to the north succeeded ingettifig 
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furtter into the south and founded a kingdom at Kanchi 
This theory based upon the similarity of names has novr 
been given up and the Pallavas are now supposed to be 
some people betv een the Krishna and the Godavari, while 
Sir Y Smith in his Early History 3rd Edn simply savs 
that they were an indigenous tribe, clan or caste ( p 469 ) 
Although It is not necessary, therefore, to state the reasons 
against the Pahlaia theory, yet for the sake of complete- 
ness we may as well see w'hat these reasons are In the 
first place if Pulumayi defeated the Pahlavas, he would 
not certainly allow them to push forw-ard into his ow n 
dominions to the south, for w'e know that the Satavahana 
rule in those days extended far into the south even as far 
as Mysore Secondly in Sanskrit orthography which is 
most perfect, Pahlava with an h cannot be confounded 
with Pallava Even in Manu and the Puranas the name of 
tuese foreign mlechhas is given as Pahlava (uif/i an h) and 
1 1 Persian too it IS clearly Pehlavi i e with h distinct 
It may perhaps be supposed that in Prakrit the h may 
have been omitted But it is not so Even in the 
Prakrit inscription of Gautamiputra Pulumayi the name 
given IS spelt as Pahlava ( see Ep Ind Yol III Nasik 
cave Ins p 60 ) Thirdly if the Pahlavas on coming to 
India had taken up a mid-Iadian language it must have 
been so only recently and hence when they established 
themselves at Kanchi they could not have retained it* 
For even now the Dravidian languages round about 
Kanchi are too strong for any new language to withstand 
them For tnese reasons the Pallavas are not the Pahlavas 
They cannot also be some people between the Krishna and 
the Godavari for their language could not have been mid- 
Indian in that case also They must have been people from 
the Arj an population of the north of India 

It seems that they w ere a branch of the same 4r%an 
people who had settled in Maharashtra In fact Palla\a 
doniiracn in Kfnchl in ancient times was just like Maralha 
dominion in Tanjore in modern histo ry* The Pallava s 

* * Even Sir Virctn' Sr-ith s st-vcl. with this siniU'ity j* its cntoll 

tec r <70 IS E K 3-d Edn 1 
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■'.^ere Maharashtra Aryans "^ho spoke Maharashtri Prakrit 
for centuries and hence retained it even in Kanchijn the 
midst of surrounding Dravidian languages They may even 
be said to bo Marathas for their name is still preserved 
in the Maratha family name of Palave ( which is ]ust 
the Prakrit form of Pallava) And a further corroboration 
IS that: the gotra of the Palave Maratha family, as we have 
shown before, is Bharadvaja, the same as the one whicn 
the Pallavas takeT to themselves in their records And 
Hiuen Tsang calls Narasinha Varman a Kshstnva The 
Pallavas, therefoie, were certainly mid-Indian Aryans gra- 
dually passing into the south through Maharashtra 

We now go on to relate Pallava historv as mav be ga- 
thered from inscriptions and grants Mr Venkayya has 
lightly shown that this history must be divided into two 
parts the earlier and the later In fact as this history 
extends from about 200 A D to 800 A D we cannot ex- 
nect that the Pallava domination cpuld have lasted so 
long Like the Chalukyas the Pallavas may therefore be 
divided into two branches the earhar Pallavas and the 
later Pallavas We are in our period concerned with the 
later Pallavas, the contemporaries of the earlier Chalukvas, 
but we will give here the history of the earlier Pallavas 
also (such as can be gathered,) for the sake of completeness 
especially as it has not yet been given any where and as 
in our opinion it connects the Pallavas with Maharashtra 

I— THE EARLIER PALuAVAS 

Speaking first of the earlier Pallavas then, the first thing 
to be noticed about them is that they used the Prak-rit lan- 
guage for their iiiscnptional records which in the south is 
reallv strange Only three inscriptions or grants have been 
found as vet and w'e give one of them is extenso below"^ for 


TheMa^ida — vohi plates of PaHa\ a Siva Skaoda\ arman Ep Ind Vol VlpagcSfr" 

3T1?T^HH1vRT 

artrfl 
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sample This record and the other two show that these 
are aicontinuation so to speak' of inscriptions in Prakrit 
of the Satavahanas of Paithan Firstly, the language of 
both IS Prakrit and it is also akin Secondly, the dates are 
in both recorded fn the Buddhist Asoka fashion viz the 
month IS never given The season out of the three seasons 
of India is given and the fortnight ( not dark and I^alf as 
when months are named) is given by number, the number of 
fortnights in a season being eight Phi's sort of giving the 
season iS clearly the Asoka Buddhist method Asoka’s em- 
piie had extended far down into the south and had undoub- 
tedly included Maharashtia The Andhras succeeded to 
the Buddhist Asoka lule and naturally followed the same 
system of mentioning the date ^ Now the Pallava early 
Prakrit insGiiptions contain this method of mentioning 
the date viz the season and the number of fortnignt It is 
thus clear that the early Pallavas are a continuation of 
the Andhrabhntya ru«le at Paithan 

We surmise that when the Andhrabhntya Satavahana 
rule came to end abrut 200 A D the early Pallavas were 
viceroys in the southern Deccan and as usual asserted 
themselves and became independent The same surmise is 
given by Dubreuil in his valuable brochure “The Pallavas” 
He says “ The Pallavas succeeded the Andhras Their 
plates mentioned the province of Satahani Rattha a 
portion of the Bellary district Thus tne Pallava empire 
extended along the Coromandel coast upto the Krishna 
and westward in the Deccan upto the banks of the Tunga- 
bhadra ” (p 13 ) It may be added that the mention of the 
Rasbtra or Rattha and Ahara as the name of a district is 
indeed the Maharashtra fashion The Maharashtras 
usually adopted the name Rashtra as a designation for a 
province or district Even in Asoka’s edicts they are called 
the Rashtrikas, or the Rattbas Then again the name of 
Bappa is peculiarly Aryan and Maharashtriya It is found 
in one of these Prakrit grants of the early Pall avas ^ 

“ It may be pertinent to point out that the-e a-e two inscnptiOns of the Usa 

, vadSta, son in law of Nahapan among the Inscnpt ons In Nastk caves These alone ire 
dated In Saka era and give the month and the dark or bnght 'o-lnight They are clearly 
thus foreign I e foreign to the custom then pacvalrnt m MaharH^htra 
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Who was the first most important king of tnese early 
Pallavas ? He appears io be Virakurcha who in one ins- 
cription IS stated to have “simultaneously with the hand of 
the daughter of the chief of serpents grasped the complete 
insignia of royalty and became famous'”’ ( Dubreuil p 23 ) 
This Naga princess Dubreuil surmises to' be a daughter of 
the S^tavahanas Whoever she may be, we have here again 
the mivture of the Aryan Pallava with local Haga families 
Like the ChalukyS history Pallava history also gives an 
ancient basis to the Maratha modern tradition that there 
are three Vamsas among the Marathas viz Surya, Chandra 
and Naga 

The Velurpalaiyam plate from which the above fact is 
taken is important in other respects also On inspecting 
it carefully ( Archealoiical Survey Report part VJ we find, 
besides the sloka about Virakurcha 

) the following about Humara-Vishnu son 
of Skandasishya, son of this Virakurcha — 

This shows that Virakrucha’s 
grandson Kumara Vishnu took the city of Kanchi and 
founded the Kanchi power This statement tallies with 
probable dates also In the long list of Pallava ancestors 
given in the Vayalur inscription described by Dubreuil 
(p 20 ) we have 36 kings Of these VishnugopaNo 19 
appears to be the Vishnugopa whom Samudragupta con- 
quered and who is mentioned m his famous Allahabad 
stone inscription of 338 A D And we have Natpsimha- 
varman No 34 contempoiary of Hiuen Tsangand Chalukya 
Pulakesin 11 of 640 A D Now from no 19 to 34 there 
count 15 generations or 300 years at an average of 20 
And this distance in time between Vishnugopa and Nara- 
sinhavarman, exactly tallies with their historical dates 
as given above viz 338 A D and 640 A D Now let us go 
back from Vishnugopa no 19 of 338 A. D to Virakurcha 
no H in the list of Vayalur plate We have a difference 
of 8 generations or 160 years which gives for Virakurcha 
a date about 178 A D and brings him within the Satava-- 
hana rule His grandson Kumara Vishnu, also given im 
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-the Vayalur list, thus seehis to have become the king of 
Kanch^ about 200 A D The Mayadavollu grant in Prakrit 
which we have quoted in a foot-note may be taken to have 
heen made by the grandson (no 15 ) of this Kumara 
Vishnu ( no 13 ), about ^240 A X) 

The consistent history of the early Pallavas therefore 
may be put as follows from the available inscriptions 
n.nd grants A Pallava-surnamed chief '( Maratha or from 
northern India) named Virakurcha gained royal distinction 
about 178 A D by marrying a Naga princess ( presumably 
of Satavahana family), in the south of the Deccan On the 
fall of the Satavahanas the family became powerful and 
independent and Kumara Vishnu grandson of Virakurcha 
conquered Kanchi and founded the Kanchi kingdom about 
200 A D In 338 A D it was conquered by Samudragupta 
of Patna This shock threw thePallava power into shade 
for some time But it<rose again into splendour under the 
later Pallavas beginning with Sinhavishnu as we shall 
presently relate 

We may add that this early Pallava family was un- 
doubtedly Kshatnya As we have said onegreatproof of itis 
that the records ol b itli the earlv and late Pallavas always 
mention that they were of the Bharadvaja gotra The men- 
tion of gotra was always deemed particularly important by 
Kshatnya kings We have already seen that the Chalukyas 
similarly insisted on being called Manavya-sagotra They 
also gave the gotra of the mother to show' their descent 
from a Kshatnya mother also We have already alluded to 
the meaning of the epithets Gautamiputra and Vasishthi- 
putra recorded in the mention of Satavahana kings They 
clearly show that the Kshatnyas took pride in mentioning 
their gotra We may add one more instance of this from 
the same Nasik cave inscriptions Bhavagopa Senapati 
is in one mentioned as of the Kausika gotra It is here 
alone that we have the mention of the gotra and the name- 
ending “ gopa” makes it similar to Vishnugopa and shows 
that the Senapati was a Kshatnya These name-endings 
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(gopa ■= protector of the earth) usually taken for indicating 

caste are of great importance and the gotra mention is 

still more important An inscription in Prakrit about 

this very time, king and place not vet re^cognised, mentions 

the gotra of the king as Brihatphalayana ( see inscription 

of Jayavannan for grant of avillageinKndurahara Ep Ind 

Vol ''•"'I p 316 In this grant also we have Ahara, northern 

Sinskrit name for a Taluka and not “nadu" the Dravidian 

name ) As the earliest grants of the Pallavas insist on 

*» • 

inentioninig their gotra as Bharadvaja we conclude that 
the Pallavas vere reallv Kshatnvas as Hiuen Tsang 
describes them 

"We mav further add that the legend about the origin 
of the Pallava'^ as given in the records of the later Pall i- 
vas 1" not reliable and as usual was concocted afterwar's 
to connect them with a Mahabharata hero In fact 't 
appears that in later centuries it wag an ambition w::h aP 
kingly families to connect themselves with some r: 
the great national epio(]ustas in the west Greek sri Perron 
families delighted to connect themselves with :r ' r-r. ss 
of Homer ) The Chalukya later legend "e rsvr iPreriy 
discussed We may note here the Pa'P'^~_ -er-rr It 
gives the genealogy as follows ^ ^ ~ 

-5 ST-'-Jf-'-rm and <s ^ bom m Arsorrs .r 
hea^enly nymph from Ashvatthama ir£ mrr*! 'r r r-i 
made of soft leaves and hence called Z-er ~eZ: 

poets loved to plav with names, wfrr^'S ■ ' frrrZr. fm- 
vations assigned to Agastya, Arrr-i^ _rr em In -r 
Brahmanas and it is no wonder trr' - 

invented absurd legends to exyZir ii" mmimrs -f r 

like Chalukya and Pallava. e m:- mZ.y 
legends aside as imaginery :.-5 Z. . rirf'- 
first Pallava ruled the vrhz'e m~i_ e rm'-* ' 
names of Kshalriya famL's? m f rf r “ 
their real origin mar h3“f r-m r : m y f-- 
temporary records 

True Kshatriyas me Znlrrm- ~r-- — ^ 

the Vedic religion Zh- m 5 Zrr-~~ 
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Sivaskandavarman whose Prakrit grant has been found is 
said tb have performed the Asvainedha Smith rightly 
states that this Asvamedha was performed even before 
that of Chandragijpta of the Gupta family in the north 
The Pallavas were also devout worshippers of Siva like 
the general body of Marathas They built great temples 
to Siva in Kanchl There may be some Vishnu temples 
also but Siva was their family deity Though one Pallava 
king IS said to have made a grant to Buddhists at Amara- 
vati, It does not necessarily show that he was a Buddhist 
The toleration by early Aryan kings of Buddhism is well 
known Buddhismand Jainism both found followers in the 
Kanchl empire but the religion of the ruling family and the 
people generally wasSaivisni Kanchl is still the greatest 
strong-hold of Saivism in the south and the most devout 
Saiva poets and saints belong to Kanchl It was probably on 
this account, that Kanchl has risen to the proud position 
of a holy city in Hindu estimation According to Hindu 
belief there are only seven cities which ere holy m India 
VIZ lAyodhya, 2 Mathura 3 Maya or Haradwar 4 Kashi 
5 Kanchl 6 Avanti or TJjjain and 7 Dvaraka It is strange 
that in the south the honour belongs only to one city and 
that IS Kanchl and does not belong even to Paithan or 
Pratishthana, the ancient Maharashtra seat of learning 
It seems that this position was attained by Kanchl under 
the orthodox rule of the early Pallavas and by the religion 
of Saivism which they propagated and favoured together 
with the greatness of the Saiva saints who flourished there 

The Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra-gupta 
records that he conquered three kings viz Hastivarman of 
tlengi, Ugrasena of Palakka and Vish'nugopa of Kanchi 
These two kingdoms Palakka on the Malabar f West ) 
coast and Vengi on the east coast were undoubtediv 
under Pallava domination end Vengi is usually called 
Vengi-rashtra and was thus under the Maratha rule of 
the Pallavas from the beginning The king Attivarman is 
' said to be a Pallava also The Vengi Bashtra after the 
Pollavas came under the Chalukias of Btldami and an 
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i'n.'^lorn Chtlukyn kinjrdom founded there by Vivhnu- 
\ irdh'itm njul im\ bo ^aid to be a con muation of tlio 
*- lino rule 


Tl -*^ni 1 .vl M Mil WAS ()! N \NCHi 


111 * 1 Dor ]' ill i\ i'. oi K ijchi nmi bo looked upon 
t oilonipv'r uu'du^ \. itli llio o irl\ Clrduks vud comprised 
ni un aide 1 i.ii,s ,\\ no wire alv ij s at feud witli their 
( h diiV wi conieinjioranes Tlio'-e kin^t'' wore (1) Sinlja 
^ I'-bi.u who I*- placed In Dnbreuil in about hOO A D , Im 
-on un- (2) M ibendr narnian I, Ins son (3) Ivarsinha- 

il illi'iiiiM ((hiiul\iliti<i ' irninn I, bis son 
, (OMahondrav armaii 

TiiTf ir 1 

, II, bis son (5) Parme- 

s\ara%ftnnan I, his 
son (G)Narsinhavar- 
nian II, and Ins son 
(7) ParmesvaraA ar- 
man II who is placed 
Dubreuil in about 
7J5 A D In the 
margin we gi\e the 
contemp orancoub 
Cbiluk 3 'a kings 
The 7th and last was 
‘-IK corded In* S>aadtpota\arman of a collateral branch 
who w IS d(>,e ited b\ Vikramaait\a Clialukya and w ith him 
wo mn suppose the later Palla^as to have gone out 
of iinportniice 


--j b o 'TiDn ) 
il v n tiJ A I' I 

1 “-i! b t\ In « s \ I' - lull! •mil 

I 

. M till i('r V trii II 1 ol'- Kirii%nriii iii 

S ir-- ih n rii) i I It's !’i 1 ti in 11 

I I 

' 't lilt 1 i!r i\ I nil 1 ill (TO i[ rTniai‘it\ i 
, , 1 1 

< 1 irnu ir rni m I ‘ 7 1 — \ in o Cilii% n I 

I 

il N jir (iih iv I nil III 1 1 700 \ ij i\ iihn i 
i’ irii < ss ir i\ nu >u II 71 7 | 


- \ 


iiiJij 01 .nil 111 


7-1 il r ini’«<lii> i> 1 1 
lU fc it« •! N intli 
in 7-10 3 I) 


'Iluisfrom ibout "iSO to 7h0 A D these two Mahara- 
shtri K'-liatrn a families contondea for the overlordship of 
the Indian Peniii'-ula south of the Kerbudda and aimed at 
ind prided upon being lords (i-ivccp tlucv The 

l’illa\as had of cour-o alrcndv subnigatod the Chola, 
Pindva, Kerala ind iCalabhra kings and the latter often 
-idoi! w itli thou Pall iva overlords u'? feudatories in their 
h Utlcs w ith the Ch ilu’'v IS If does not appear that the* 
Pall IV ns V ere ov 01 finallv '■uccossful , in this hereditary 
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conflict the viotoxy lay usually with the Chalukyas But 
the fo'rtunes were often varying and we need not enter 
into the details of these reverses and successes Giants 
and inscriptions of both the Chalukyas and the Pallavas 
have been found in great numbers and sometim'es contain 
contradictory statements But a consistent history 
has been evolved by scholars which may be frelated 
shoitly as follows 

( 

' Sinhavishnu was the first great sovereign among the 
later Pallavas He conquered, besides the Cholas etc, even 
Ceylon His son was Mahendravarman I who was de- 
feated by Pulakesin II the great rival of Harsha When 
Hiuen Tsang visited Kanchi, his son Narasinhavarman 
was on the throne, he was apparently sub 3 ect to Pulake- 
sm II But this Narasinhavarman I eventually defeated 
Pulakesin'II in 642 and his capital Vatipi was taken and 
plundered by him The latter’s son Vikramaditya I there- 
after revived the glory of the Chalukyas and took revenge 
by seizing Kanohl in return The date of this conquest of 
Parmesvaravarman I by Vikramaditya I isfixed by a grant 
of the latter (Gadval plates, Ep Ind X p 101) in 674 A D 
( Dubreuil p 42) A grant of Vikramaditya’s son Vinaya 
ditya dated 613 Saka or 691 A. D ( Ind Ant Vol VI p 
89 ) contains some interesting information The epithet 

fnfirrqUT ) IS somewhat obscure This has been translated 
by Dr- Fleet as follows “ who seized the city of Kinchi 
after the defeat of the leader of Pallavas, who had been the 
cause of the humiliation of the family as pure as the 
rays of the moon ” Now the real difficulty is in the word 
, the qtwifu IB described not as but 

fqvsq' being omitted or left unnoticed by Fleet But the 
expression is indeed obscure The Chalukya family is 
here supposed to be of the lunar race as later records 
represent it, but this point is also doubtful However the 
main fact is apparent viz that the Pallavas being defeated 
' their city was entered Anotherimportant epithet applied 
to Vikramaditya in this grant is 
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v.'hich shows that he wa6 the OveHord of all the chiefs v,"ho 
r\x\e^ m thin three ob^Uns And thirdly the word 

sho\\ s the Pallavas had three kingdoms much' in 
the same ay as the Cfhkitikyas had three Maharasata'^ 
(viz Vidarbha, Maharashtra proper and Kuntala 0 ) southern 
Maratha country) And the three kingdom^: of the Pallavas 
vere probably Vengi, Kanchi and Palakkada , but Vengl 
had already been lost and taken by the Eastern Ch3iiukya‘- 
Perhans the traditional epithet Trairljya Palla' a rtiU 
teniained 

Tne Pallavas though often defeated retaneo hoz<= 

; ’eir Kingdom as usual in ancient times and ■’ ere no ’ -r- 
:i 1 for a long time The last defeat inHiozec on 
‘uraer I^andipotavarman ) oy the CnaluK^a- > 
VKram-aitya II in about 740 A- JD. Eanch. wa- aga n 
'e.rec and entered. But being considere'i -acren 
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a short inscription la it In the 

Kailasanatha temple in an inscription the pedigree of the 
Pallavas is gi\en as (1) Brahma ( 2 ) Angiras ( 3 ) Brihas- 
pati ( 4 ) Samyu f 5 ) Bharadvaja ( 6 ) Drona ( 7 ) Asvattha- 
ma (1) Pallava In his line was born Ugradanda who 
defeated Ranarasika piobably a Chalukya king His son 
was Rajasinha Dubreuil opines that Ugradanda and 
Lokaditya mentioned in the inscriptions of the Kailasa- 
patha tpmple at Kanchi mean Paraihesvara I and Rana- 
rasika IS Vikramaditya I Thus this Chalukya after 
defeating the Pallavas was in turn defeated on the 
banks of the Kaveri by three kings united viz Kanohl 
Sinhala and Pandya kings The date of this defeat is 674 
A r> (see Dubreuil p 42 noted before ) The builder of the 
Rajasinhe^vara temple would then be Narasinhavarman II 
of about 700 A D The rock-out temples at Mammallapura 
near Madras called the “ Seven Pagodas ” and the cave 
temples at Mahendravadi and Mamandur were excavated 
by order of these Pallava kings from Mahendravarman I 
{ Smith ) There are at Mamallapura ( the name Mamalla 
IS derived from Mahamalla a title of Narasinhavarman I) 
three Saiva temples and one Vaishnava Dubreuil thinks 
that Mahendravai man and his father originally ruled in 
the Telagu country to the north of the Krishna and the 
cave works and rock-cut temples he erecdted dunng 
his reign at Kanchi were copied from similar buildings 
and excavations at Araaravati. The art thus in his 
opinion goes back to the Buddhistic period and is 
Greek in origin, ^ 

The later Pallavas were thus great builders of temples 
Dubreuil thinks that Narasinhavarman II surnamed 
Ra]asinha had a long, and peaceful reign, and did nothing 
else “except loading Saivite priests with favours and build- 
ing temples to Siva Besides the famous Kailasanatha or 
Rajasinhesvara temple he built the Shore Temples at Ma- 
habalipura and the Panamalai temple The Airavate- 
^vara temple at Kanchi may also be added to this list” 

(p 45) These kings also appear to be patrons of letters. 
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A burlesque f ym ) hns been found at Travancore of 
w lijcb Mahendravarman i IS the nter (It would Tjg in- 
tercstinpr (0 read this drama or rather Prahasana) And 
Dubreuil has found confirmation of this^fact from an in- 
scription on a ca\c at Aluniandiii and winch he reads ns 
MnftaMlasn beinp a title of Mnhendra- 
varman I The greatness of this king is described by 
Dubreuil a*- follows, ‘ (1) he chocked the Chalukya inva- 
sion at Pallalur, (2^ ho ga\o a now impulse to Saivisni, (3) 

• • 

ho glorified pootr\ and music (it appears he was himself 
the composer of some svaras), (4) he transferred the taste for 
rock-cut temples from the banks of the Krishna to those of 
the Pll'ir and K‘i\ on and (5) for administrative purposes 
no built tanks at Mahondravadi, Mnmandur and probably 
at Dalavamir “Thus Mahendravarman I opened a new 
era whoso apotheosis we shall see in the reign of his son 
Narasinha\arman I’’(p 40) Thispiaise is well merited 
The succcEso’rs of Narasinha too were great builders e g 
Pajasinha alias Narasinhavarman II They were also 
great patrons of learning, the son of this Narasinhavarman 
vir Paramosvra^arman being a great patron of letters 
We gi.ein the appendix a grant of this Parmesvaravaiman 
ns much as a sample of the good poetry ofthePalla\a 
school as proof of this fact We shall find also mention of 
many historical facts in connection with thePallavas and 
the Chalukya*-, (the French and the English of India; 
in this inscription The Pallavas were great patrons of 
Sanskrit literature and not Dra\idian literatuie which 
latter it must be stated flourished at the court of the earlier 
Pandya kings at Madura In fact as we have already 
stated the Pallavas spoke a raid-Indian language 

The social relations of these Pallavas also appear to 
be with the northerners For instance the Chalukya first 
king IS said to have married aPallava princess Then again 
( Archealogical S R Part V ) the Vellur plate already 
•quoted states that the wife of Dantivarman wasaKadamba 
princess'^ And similarly in a grant at p 555 it is stated 
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that ^NandivaTman had mar:;ied a Rashtrhkuta 'lady'f 
The name of this lady was Reva and her son was prbperl^ 
called Dantivarman from his Rashtrakuta grandfather 
( Dubreuil p 75) r Whether the Pallavas married Dravi- 
dian Chola, Pandya, Kerala princesses we do not know'. 
But it IS not strange if they did, for the Maharashtra 
Aryan Kshatriyas also married Nagavamsa princesses. 
The theory then was that a Kshatriya could take a wife 
fifom any caste down to Sudras and tfie progeny still re- 
mained Kshatnya The souihern Aryans of the lunair 
race like the northern ones appear to have mixed them*- 
selves wuth Naga tamilies -freely ' ' ’ i 


II 1^ 

The Pallavas in all their grants never pse the, -Saka 
era,, in fapt they mention no other years but their own 
regnal ye?irs and hence their dates are open to doubt This 
absence of the Saka era in due to their qld.pedigree which 
goes back beyond 409 A D when the Saka era, as we have 
said befoie, was popularised by new astronomical Siddhan- 
tas. In fact the Pallavas go back to the period of th? 
Satavahanas who never used the Saka era The Pallavas 
are thus plainly an older people than^ the Chalukya?, 
that IS to say they were settled in the Deccan much earlier 
th^-n the latter 


We‘may in conclusion give in brief a short history of 
what we 'may call the last or third Pallava line It was 


composed of four kings 

1 Nandivarman Pallavamalla 

. 71?-779 A D 

2 DantivairfQan — ^77^-830 

3 Nandi of Tejlarn— 830-864 

4 Nripatunga — 864-n880 > 


whose dates are ascertained 
by Dubreuil as in the 
margin Of these we have 
already seen that Nandi- 
. varman was defeated by 
Chalukya Vihramaditya 
II in 745 A D The Cha- 


AparSjita" ^ lukyas themselves fell be- 

' . fore the Rashtrakutas of 

Malkhed and it appears that these last Pallavas recog- 
nised thereaftei the suprethacy of the Rashtrakutas^ 
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NOTES 


I— Kl;BAM PALLAVa GHANT 
South Indian Inscriptions (BEultzach) Vol I p 148-50 

^ { 

If HM M : 11 

Tcir ift fcfR?in^f^ri'T»'«w^Rrn n qTJT^im- 

I wq^^rr h^i^ q^^iq. i ??%3; 

^nrqf^ ^r: ^1,11% ^ q=nTiH \\> 

^T2T^oqqi[qqitTW4iq?'-qH?^llCRJi 1 msi^TTTT^rmSTT^^cTsqifT^^- 

I ^Jini ^ fl> 5 qr ?T 5I3 qi 

tq^qpnf 3;^ 11 =T^Ii^l5?l^=qpqm^J=JTl3;ilEq^ ^.IsWl^Ft?!' 
^^jimqpqf^qi i fi'qt ftnyiHi'-iGq' q^djqn* ^^c^'^q^i^f^HqsqqiSiNi 
^■q^nrrrqffqf* qrm i sTHjfqo^'nHiiJTaj' 

S^ f ^^qwH if. qi^q’Ri n^’i^Tq^T- 

f^^ . . . 5^qT%=qi^^ 5i^ivcAi-:TqE'c-cR? ^rF^RrtiiNf 

5TfrTST?THT^'W?HqT|q5^'JT qf^qioTTiq3;3jTFrFjr^ Tofi^^Tri^Vi^t 
q=7?AHi^P’q T^KtiqRi'^; qisft Hf^q fim* 
5=f«Tqr 5q<qT3qTqT5THqTf??T rq ?iqif^iq^H; 

qrip^nw Niq S^ •-cTqqHq ffn?- qq q^WR^flcqR q^oljqqqi^^H! 
qqif^pq '^i^qq^i Ufn ^^qiin n<{^ ti^ qrqq i 

here follows a description of a hard fought battle which is both very real 
and poetical R qitq^HRqf T^ g ; ;' nqR' ^'q a r f qH ^qq’^f^'ViqR 

qPiqiJHJTTR 37q:iTq^Ffq5WRH5TrqiHqmPf5-^ fqqifqqiriqifqqTqsqr- 

^ qiqgiiqq^q iiqqq f^iq^qw. '^^‘^q^qq'qqq^^?f^^F- 

qfF^Hqq^^ifqqq^iq qiiiq 3qq'Hf^NF=fqFj:4Rqian^RfR qfqTRTpt^. 

^Rqpqrnq 

While ChSlukya records represent Pallavas as defeated byVikra- 
luaditya this grant represents him as living from the field covered with 
a rag or rather a “langoti ” to use in Marathi However both accounts 
may be true, as there are usually successes and reverses between equally 
matched opponents The further interest of this record is that it- 
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presents Paramelvaravarman as fond of poetry And the occui’rence 
of the word RSshtra as the name of a division or district shows that the 
Pallavas originally came from the MaliSrashtras We will Pefer to 
this again later on 


II — Some Nasik cave Inscriptions in Prakrit as read by Senart 
( latest Version) Ep In Vol VIII 

( 1 ) No 22 page 93 

( Under king Krishna of the Satavahana family this cave has been 
caused to be made by the oflicer in charge of the Sramanas at Nasil ) 

(2) No 24 page 94 

1^ TFil UTcfn'Sru hftu 

'llr 5 TiTR 

'R^R- ^ 3I<nT5[fgUURIn 'Tfrliui 

'T^RRPT ^ RTHl^UU In I 

• N» 

(Tran — Success On the first day of the 3rd fortnight olvuntetin 
the se\enth rear of the king the lord Siriva Satakani son of Gotami, the 
Mahasenapatini Vasu wife of the MahSsenapati Bharagopa of the 
KtU'il a ftrailr has completed and given as an abode to the Universal 
S ins'i 1 o'' monks this cave which has been exeat ated for raanv years 
h 1 titer having been created bv the ascetic BopaLi had remained 
u 1 o-^pleted' 


III — No 3 page 73 
“4 Vii-nn nl'iTti 5^1 

-- -I ”*4 '-^-1 "TH '4I'"iWnlOT 

~ "i'^ T *=,;•' ^ n-=i SR. »TR hl^i ^ "iniT 

trtr — - - try i-, ’RT jRR R' 

“ - ^ 1 ^ V*- Rt=Tjw V- 






-n U ^ 
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, (Tran.^-^SuL'ceSE Order; 6fi tile <lfing to be wade over to S5n)a}cn the 
officer at Govadhajia in the name of the king SStakani Gotaraippta and 
9f the l^/ng h queen-inpther wJiOfie sppjiq living SSmaka the officer at. 
Qovadbana shall be addressed with the usual civility and thqn slia]l be 
told thus' - ‘We have here on mount Tirahnu formerly given to the 
mendicant ascetics di^elling in the cave -which is a pious gift of ours a 
field in the village of Kakhadi But this field is not tilled nor is the 
village inhabited Matters bejng po that royal village of ours which is 
now here on the limit of the town, from that field we give 'to the 
mendicant ascetics of Tirahnu one hundred Nivartanas of land and to 
that held we grant immunity Hot to be entered^(by royal officers) not 
to jbe touched (by any of them) not to be dug for salt, not to bfe'inter- 
fered with by ■the district police and in short to enjoy all kinds of 
immunities , invest it with these immunities and take care that the’ 
donation of the held and the immunities are duly registered ” Verb^illy 
ordered The deed written down by Lota the doorkeeper The charter 
eseoutetl by Sujivin in the year 24 in the 4th fortnight of the rainy 
season on the 5th day Tbe donation had been made in the year 24 in' 
the second fortnight of summer on fhe 10th day ^ ~ 


o 

I > 

JV — Beginning of 2s o 12 page 82 ' 

< I * ' 

ff?q- I qTf -TV BW TT^i ^IBi.rrTI 

(Tran —In the year 42 in the month of Vesakha, Ushavudata sou 
of Dimka son-in-law of king IsahapSna the Kshaharata has besluwed 
this cave on the Saragha generally J 
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T^ese Chalukyas of Vengi liave left many grants and 
inscnpfeons and what is peculiar they usually mention the 
whole line with the regnal years of each king Hence 
a tolerably accurate genealogy of this line can be given, 
like the one given rft ^age 32 of the first volume of “ South 
Indian inscriptions ” by Hultzsch The initial date of 
Vishnu vardhana is subject to discussion and is give^ by 
Hultzsch as 605 and by Dr Fleet as 615 A D. Probably it 
must be some years before 615 A D Five grants of these 
Eastern Chalukyas are given in the first volume of Smiths’ 
Indian copperplates The earlier of these grants do not 
give any history or legend before the mention of Chalukya 
Pulakesin I But the fifth which is clearly later and the 
Ranastipundi grant of Vimaladitya gives at the beginning 
the new legend which had become then current about the 
origin of the Chalukyas and which we have already 
noticed These two grants ( Chellur, p 51 S I Ins Vol I 
and Ranastipundi graQt ditto Vol V ) give a long hst 
of kings with regnal years and these we will give here 
ip detail as they are given in these two grants Both' 
these grants also give dates in Saka year and the years 
of the coronation of the two last kings and hence we 
have a final date from which we may count back to 
the very first Kubja Vishnuvardhana as the regnal years 
of each and every king are given But the list extends 
over a period of about 500 years a very long time indeed 
and certainty is unattainable Dynastic lists appear 
to have been preserved in every state in India in ancient 
times and the records of Vengi as of Kashmir appear to 
have been particularly well preserved But an interregnum, 
of 27 years is mentioned and hence the list becomes again 
somewhat subject to doubt 

The names of these kings with their years and rela- 
tionship as mentioned in these two grants are as follows — ■ 

1 Kubjavishnuvardhana, 18 years 

2 Son, Jayasinhavallabha, 33 years 
c 3 Brother, Indraraja, 7 days 

4 Son, Vishnuvardhana II, 9 years 
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5 Son, Mangi Yuvaraja, 25 years 

6 Son, Jayasinha/ 13 years ^ 

7 Brother Kokkili, 6 months Set aside by his^ 
elder brother — 

S Vishnuvarahana III 37 years * 

9 Son, Vijayaditya, 18 years 

10 Son, Vishnuvardbana IV, 36 years 

11 Son, Vi]ayaditya Narendra Mrigaraja a famous- 
king who has left a grant, 48 years 

12 Son, Kalivishnuvardhana V, year • 

13 Son, Gunaka Vijayaditya, 44 years 

14 Nephew, Chalukya Bhima, 30 years 

15 Son, Kollabbi Gsnda Vijaysditya, 6 months 

16 Son, Ammara]a, 7 vears His child sonwasset^ 
aside by — 

17 Tadapa, I month 

18 Setting him aside, son of Bhima (14) Vikrama- 
ditya, 11 months 

19 Son of 17, Yuddhamalla, 7 years 

20 Setting him aside, brother of 16 from countrw 
Bhlma, 12 years 

21 Son, Aramaraja II, 25 rears 

22 Half-brother Dananripa, 3 years 
Interregnum for 27 years 

Here the line seems to have been broken off but the 
next king Saktivarman is said to be son of Danarnava 
who mar be taken to be the last kin& Dananripa No 
22, and the line proceeds as follows — 

23 Saktivarman, son of 22 12 vear.^ 

24 Brother Viraaladitya, 7 years 

25 Son Rajaraja, 41 rears, of the lunar race married 
Ammanga daughter of Rajendra Choda of the 
solar race 

26 Son, Ra]endra Choda 

Ihe last first became king of Vengi and then oreriord 
of the whole of the south conquering Kerala, Pandya, 
Kuntala etc He was then anointed king of the Choda 
kingdom (Chola) He married the Princess Madhurantaki 
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iDorn ‘of the solar Ciola family He had many sons The 
account here related is not quite 'clear as it mixes up the 
Chola and Vengi kingdoms and families Viraohodahnally 
was anointed king on Thursday 13th Tithi 
Srayana Nakshatra, Bright fortnight, Sun being in Lion 
in Saka 1001 This king makes this Chellur grant of a 
"Village in Guddavali Vishaya to a temple of Vishnu, built 
by his commandei-in-chief Medarya born in a Bhahmin 
"family of the Mudgala gotra This inscription is very im- 
portant (p 57, Vol IS. Ind Ins ) and we will further on 
describe it fully 

This inscription then gives us the names of kings, the 
length of the reign of each, his relation to the predecessor 
and the fact wherever the succession was violent But 
unfortunately we have no other materials to co-ordinate a 
detailed consecutive history Dr Fleet has by the aid of 
othei Eastern Chaluk^a grants made out a detailed" story 
of this line and has also tried to fix the dates of thq reigns 
of each king for which antiquarians will certaiuly be grate- 
ful to him (see his articles in Indian Antiquary Vol XX) 
But there are certain facts even unexplained by him and 
we shall try to solve these difficulties Now the first 
difficulty IS about the succession of Xokkili No 7 He 
was a younger son and yet he succeeded his eldest brother 
before his elder brother After six months of possession he 
was set aside by this elder brother Vishnuvardhana who 
thereafter had a long reign of 37 years What was the 
probable story of this apparent usurpation of Xokkili ^ 
We have already made a guess and it seems to be the 
proper one Supposing that Vishnuvardhana the founder 
came to the throne in 605 A. D we have for the end of the 
reign of Kokkili’s eldest brother Jayasinha A.D 703 (Vish- 
nu 18 + Jay 33 + Vishnu 9 + Mangi 25+ Jayasinha 13 = 98 
years) Now it is probable that the world-conquering 
-expedition of Lalitaditya of Kashmir happened at this 
time Jayasinha had just died or was killed in battle 
pis full brother must have fled owing to his dissentions 
with his step-mother and as stated in Kashmir chronicles 
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that step-mothor a Ratta lady offered submission toLalita- 
ditva When Lnlitadityh,.went away as usual, returning 
the subject kingdom to its owner, Kokkili the youngest 
lirother was crowned king in the absence of his elder 
brother and proper claimant He (Vislinuvardhana) how- 
ever retinned, forcibly ejected his younger biotherand 
>ei7od the throne which wa^ his due ( Kokkili is said 
plainly to be half brother of Javasinha and Vishnu\ ardhana 
inav huNe been J'hyasinha’s full brother There was thus 
the enmity of step relation too see S I Ind Vol I page 41) 
Tfwe place the founder Vishnuvardhana’s reign in 615 
A D this Vishnuvardhana’s reign and Jayasiuha s death 
would fall in 713 A D Lahtaditya’s whole digMjaya 
ended before 712 A D the date of the conquest of Sind by 
the Arabs as wo have stated m Kashmir history This 
inav at first sight make the story of Lalitaditya’s coming 
to the ''Outh improbable But as there is only a difference 
of a few years we hold that VishnuV ardhana the founder’s 
reign niav w’ell bo placed in 605 A. D According to Dr 
Fleet who takes Vishnuvardhana the founder’s rule to begin 
in 615 A D Kokkili came to the throne in 709 A D (For he 
takes for Jarasinha 30 years ) And this date 709 A D 
also fits in with Lahtaditya’s conquest of the south * 


The -ilckas in the KHjtaranfini arc as follows — 

' TinpiRr TTPiT frrr 1 ' 

I SIWcU RrOt% M fTTg- 

The translator Stein has we think, wronith said in a note here that this queen was a 
Ka-'htrakuta Iad\ In the I'aharashtra the ChHlnkw familt was still supreme and the 
nashtrakutas had > ct to rise for the^ came to power after 780 A D The Chaluk^ a kinS 
las at this lime Vija^adlt^a who ma^ haVc probabli been in prison at this time m 
K:;nchi (sec Chaluk\ a history ) The mention of Vlndh^ a passes indicates that X^llt, 
di‘i a crossed the Eastern Ghauts into Vcniii countrj These hills ha\c to be crossed 
whether \ ou come into Vizajjapattan fromXlrissa or from Kaipur side A Ratta Karnata 
uuecii would a-am probably indicate an Eastern Chaluk( a queen for the( a ere Mahj 
rHshtra b\ orlein and Karn'ta b\ landuaite or in modern lanKuagc thc\ were Southern 
Mahratta conntr\ pcopic ' c'th and South India appear then as now differentiated m 
tht inallc’' ol Pardah and we need not wonder that this Ratta aucen oresenfed hcrselr 
neto'c La’ taQit\ a and did him homaSe She apnears to haacbecn a tound ]ad( also 
f am RLi_ta'aneiiii and she must haa c been so from mscriotions also as she was a s'yi 
Ilia her ta ’le 'ast kinKlaaasinha and her child son Kokkili was a half brother o the 
lorncrtseeS 1 In iiultrsch Vol I p -111 
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The next disputed succession appears tcJ be that of 
Tadapa. King Ammaraja (no 16) left a child son and he 
was set aside by one Tadapa who seems to be an outsider 
Adding up the reigns of the intervening kings who appear 
to have mostly enjoyed long rule we have from 8 to 16 t p 
for 9 reigns 222 years and adding 703 A D the beginning 
of 8 we have 925 A D approximately for the usurpation 
of Tadapa But he was promptly set aside after one month’s 
'Teign by a younger son of Bhima the ]4fh king who must 
have betfn a sardar of the kingdom enjoying a few 
villages After 11 months he was himself set aside by 
another and better claimant to the throne YudhSmalla a 
son of king no 17 He reigned for 7 years But he too 
was supplanted by another still better claimant viz a 
brother of Ammaraja, the last king no 17 The expression 
used here is very important viz This 

IS wrongly translated as “having expelled him from the 
country for in a sfmilai previous mention,' the woids 
alone are used Hence does not go with the 
previous word but with the following It means reaccord- 
ing to our view "coming from the mothei country” i e 
Maharashtra. The Eastern Chalukyas were Maharashtra 
in origin and had full intercourse with their parent land 
A younger brother of Ammaraja must have sought fortune 
in Maharashtra and gained some jaghir there When he 
found his brother dead and his throne the subject of dispute 
between rival claimants he returned and succeeded as the 
rightful claimant to the last king undisputed This 
happened 8 years after 925 i e in 933 A. D The line con- 
tinued unbroken for three generations further He 
himself ruled for 12 years, his son Amma II 25 years 
and another son of his by another wife and ‘hence half- 
brother of the last king ruled for 3 years. Here an 
explanation is necessary how Danarnava who appa- 
rently 18 an elder brother of Amma II succeeded before 
him. We think the facts must have been as follow^s 
Cbalukya Bhiraa his father came as we have said from 
the Deccan to claim his right to the Vengi throne as 
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Iirothor of Atntim I Jlo wn*^ mo‘-t likolv n jagirdaf in the 
Doccnn Hi*- ohiost ‘-on'hc must base loft to contjnuo hi*- 
Inj:ir Ihoro Ilasinf: --ucceodod in fxotting tlio throne f)f 
Vongi he married LoKa Mahldci i a Chola princess prohahiv 
and had h\ her Amnia II who succeeded to the throne 
of ^ eiigi petting also the nnnio of Amma He apparently 
died childle--*: Hi*- elder brother Drinarnasa, therefore. 
pn\e uj) hi*^ jnpir in th* Deccan and came to the throne cf 
^ rngi He reipned for 1 icars only Clearly enough hi*- 
elaim*- N'orc conlo'^fed and gave pretext to .the Cliol.i 
ri*-i]ig power to (uerthrow him The Vongi kingdom 
ri mained without a king for 27 years This explain*' the 
interregnum as aHo the coming to the throne of D.nrirrac.i 
lat<r thin Amm i II Hi*- *-on Saktnarman howoyer 
'-ucort ded in e*-! ihli*-hing cxcntually his claim as we see 
further on Now the grant ■:n\ c "by the evil turn of 
fo’-tune the Vengi countr\ wa>- without a king for 27 
Mar*- Thus 12-25-^3 10 \ ears after 033 A Diem 

*'73 \ I) till*' interregnum began and lasted till 073-r27~ 
lOnO A D What the cau*-e of this interregnum re ilh was 
It !*■ diflicult to surmi‘-p Perhaps (he disputes between 
rnnl claimant*- ‘•till continued ind cmlwar was still 
raging, or the now ri*^ing power of the Cholas laid the 
1 ingilom w aste But n marri ige relation between Chola 
ind Vciigi ga\o Vengi .i further lease of life The lino 
w a*- ag un established h\ Snktu arman a son of Dlnannp i 
tin hist king He reigned 12ycarsandhisbrothGrVima- 
I iditya 7 ^ ears md his son R'ljar'oa 41 60 years brings 

the end of the reign of B'onr'ij.a to 1060 A D His son 
horn of Ammang'i daughter of Rajondra Choda and there- 
fore him‘' 0 lf called Rajendra, after 15 years’ rule of .m 
uncle and one year's rule of .i brother gave the kingdom to 
hiF son named VJrachoda aKo horn of n Chola princess in 
S.ika 1001 1 0 1070 A D Xow from the above data we get 
1076 A D a difTcronco of three years only These 3 years 
may either be added to the interregnum or to the initial 
date of Kubja Vishnuvardhana or may be due to the 
residue months and days of intervenning rulers which a're 
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given only in whole years. 'The beginning of the -Eastern 
Chdluk^a rule under Vishnuvardhana may thus be taken 
at any date between 605 A D and 615 which last however 
tallies well with a grant of this very king in 632 A D 
in the 18th year 6f his reign made on account bf an 
eclipse in Sravana (see Ind Anti Vol XX p 13) 

The political history ot the Eastern Chalukyas ‘does 
not seem to be very disturbed and they eiyoyed a long rule 
from 605 A D to 1078 A D when they were merged into 
the new risen power of the Cholas Their rule extended 
much beyond Vengi itself which is now a small towp 
( Pedda Vegi ) between the Godavari and the Krishna 
They must have been lords of Kalinga also i e the 
territory to the north of the Godavari as far as the confines 
of modern Orissa Ra]a-Mahendri wgs founded by the 
Eastern Chalukya later king named Amma called also by 
the biruda Rajamahei^dia, Howeyei, Kalinga, seems to 
have had during this period a dynasty of its own called 
in their inscriptions the Ganga family It must be noted 
that Kalinga is an ancient name and Vengi is much later 
Kalinga like l^taharashtra is said to bo composed of three 
countries and hence the name Trikalinga which by 
Prakrit phonetic change has become Telanga of the 
modern times This Trikalinga is expressly mentioned 
in a gran^of Vijayaditya f S I In Hultzsch Vol I p 45) 
as. under the king Chalukya Bhima The expression i^ 

which show's that Vengimandala was 
considered distinct from Trikalinga Vengi must, therefore, 
be taken to mean primarily the eastern coast district 
betw'een the Godavari and the Krishna and Trikalinga 
meant'Kalinga to the noHh of the Godavaii, Andhra inside 
the Ghauts and Gan]am, ip which extended teriitoiy the 
Telagu langpage is still spoken ( w'e will speak of Andhra 
IS a special note ) The Eastfern Chalukyas had also rule 
in the western Madras districts though not towmrds the 
90 Uth 9 fthe Krishna as they must have been opposed in 
^aily days by the Pallavas and later on by Cholas in this 
direction These distncts w'ere latterly 'a subject of dispute 
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between the eastern Chalukyas and the Rattas i e the 
Rashtrakuta kings of Mafkhed who were then supierie in 
Maharashtra The Chalukyas thus fought often with the 
Gangas in Kalinga and the Rashtrakutas in the western 
districts Their king Chalukya Bhima is said in a grant 
to have fought 108 battles and to have built 108 Siva 
templeg Another king is said to have even taken the 
capital of Krishna and burnt it ( S I Ins Vol I p 39 ) 
The eastern Chalhkyas thus kept up their prestige 
for valour ’ ’ 

The Eastern Chalukyas probably spoke Eanarese while 
the Trikalingas i e Kalinga, Andhra and Ganjam spoke 
Telagu and the southern country spoke Tamil The 
Eastern Chalukyas, in the beginning however, for some years 
must have spoken a Sanskrit-bornPraki it Ary an language 
Thev also appear to have kept up marriage relations with 
the Maharashtra and Central Indian , Aryan families A 
curious fact to be noted in this connection is that in a 
grant of Vijayaditya (S In Ins Hultsch Vol I p 40) we 
are told that a village was granted to a sardar whose 
family name was Pattavardhana which family came down 
from the time of the founder Kubjavishnuvardhana Now 
this name “Pattavardhana” is a Maharashtra name and 
still survives among Marathas, Brahmins and other castes 
also This Pattavardhana family in the grant appears to 
ha\e been Ksbatriya.as the names of the persons in it are 
Somaditya, Kuutaditya and so on It was a family of 
wariiors of long-standing In a grant of the same Chalu- 
kya king Narendra Mrigaraja, the "Ajnvapta’ or com- 
mand-giver is said to be his brother Nnparudra ot the 
Haihaya family (S I Ins Hultsch Vol I p 34) The 
V ord brother here must of course mean son of his maternal 
or paternal aunt The Chalukyas clearly thus married 
into the Haihaya Kalachuri family of Central India It 
need not be surmised from this that they refused to marry 
into the Chola, Pandya and other Dravidian families 
For these too had become included by this , me ( about the 
10th century) into the solar and lunar races and the last 

39 
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Easteui Cralnkya king did marry a daughtei ot the 
pc^wefAil Ohola kings iio’v assigned as stated above to the 
solai jace But we may believe that in the beginning for 
some time at least the Eastern Chdlnkyas mnsi have 
( onfintd theinsevGs to maniago with vmll-known Aryan 
K'-hatnva families of Maharashtra and the noith, they 
iiiidi ig the n^elves still on then Kshatriya descent , 

A lew remart's may be made on tho form of adminis- 
tration ' It was appaiently entirely northern The word 
lor lowest re\ enue division is vishaya and not nadu tho 
Diavidian v ord A. village is always said to be situate in 
sacn and such a vishaya Secondly the Ajnapta, or issuer 
of the command of grant is some piinco but in one it is 
j^pid to be Pancha Pradhanas (lUETdRI ) This is aremark- 
uDle change We hear for the first time the word IPIR 
Piadhana, sci muoh used in later Maratha history The 
ministers aie not eight but five , who they Vere cannot 
bo surmised The woids Mantri, Ainatya and Adhyaksha 
are by this time left behind and may have got into special 
Significations Thirdly, the grants are addressed to 
Rashtrakuta-Pramukhan Kutumbinah ( 

r^-iUTTS^nprfrr ) Now tins woid is 

singular in these Eastern Chfilukya grants and is not to 
be found in any other grants of the ancient kingdoms of 
India What does it mean? It is ti anslated as “ heads of 
provinces” by tne Ind Ant But this is not quite accept- 
able A vishaya or Tehsil is the lowest division and 
abo\e it comes Rashtra u?) or Bhukti (gi%;) and soon 
The word Rashtra too occurs in these grants 0 g Kiama 
Rashtra and oppaiently shows a division laiger than a 
'7lshaya R^shernkuta ordinarily means head of a province 
but Rashtrakvtas cannot come under vishayas Of course 
here we have a distinct clue to the fact that Rashtrakuta 
IS not the name of a family as many think 01 thought but 
it us the name of an office and is the exact equivalent of 
the modern Deshmukh Deshmukh and Deshpande (head 
< patil and l^ead writer) are higher officers of the District, 
not the Taluka The Rashtiakiita family of Malkhed, 
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■therefore, as we shall sfca{;e in their history has merely an 
official position name changed into a family surna?ne as 
Prabhu, Deshmukh and Senapati (Senvi) etc have become 
in later Maratha histoiy But what wg urge here is that 
as Eastrakuta office cannot come under vishaya, Eashtra- 
kuta had already become apparently the name of local 
official families of Maiathas Deshmukhs in Vengi 
were usually Marathas and it is probable that under the 
Eastern Chalukyas, the Dravidian country must have been 
assigned to Eashtrakhta or Maratha families as hereditary 
Patils in the same way as in the Deccan The grants are 
therefore addressed to the inhabitants of the vishaya 
of whom the Eashtrakutas weie the leading families 
However, whether Eashtrakuta indicates Maiatha people 
or not, this word Eashtrakuta occurring in the eastern 
Chalukya grants throws full light on the origin of the name 
of fttid ^hows that it means nothing moie than a 
revenue official like the Deshmukh o? modern days 

The Eastern Chalukya kings were woishippers of Siva 
They usually had long reigns being apparently well be- 
haved (or in the absence of a truthful and detailed his- 
“toiian like Kalhana they appear to be so fiom the ins- 
criptions and grants which only eulogise then merits) 
They observed Hindu religious practices rigorously and 
■were strict enforcers of Varnasrama They were usually 
educated persons, one king especially was proficient in 
mathematics and hence was called Gunaka The pedi- 
gree of the family derived from Yaduvamsa does noD 
appear m their grants till about the 10th century v hen 
they appear to have entered into marriage relations witn 
the Cholas who were now assigned to the solar race This 
Yaduvamsa pedigree is neither taken from the Mahabha- 
rata nor the Bhagavata and is a riddle as discussed in 
detail in our note 

The Eastern Chalukya kings took the title usually of 
Maharaja, some adding Maharajadhiraja, Parmesvara 
and Parama Bhattaraka Their favourite Biruda was * 
Yishama-Siddhi taken br the first king Vishnuvardhana 
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(meaning the conqueror of strongholds or diflicalt places) 
They sometimes called themselves the Asraya of some- 
thing like the early Western Chalukyas but they gave 
up the title ofVaUabha which was now appropriated, so to 
speak, by Maharashtra kings namely those of the Rashtra- 
kuta family, following the usage of the Early Chalukyas 

Lastly, it would be interesting to notice a few further 
facts mentioned by Dr. Fleet m his paper on the Eastern 
Chalukyas (Ind Ant Vol XX). Firstly the seal of the 
Eastern Chalukyas contained the legend Sri Tribhuvanan- 
kusa ( ) always The last grant of Virachoda 
however shows above it a boar — the usual Lanchana — half 
standing half couchant, to the proper left, f)un and Moon 
umbrella, conchshell, doubledrum and two Chauries , and 
the lower part an elephant, an ox-goad, an expanded water- 
lily and a device resembling the letter ^ These latter are 
omitted in seals on other grants The Chel)ur grant of 
Virachoda enumerates the Ohslukya ensignias, the ,white 
umbrella, the single conchshell, Panchamaha-Sabda, 
Palikelana, double drum, boar crest, bunch of feathers of 
peacock’s tail, the spear, the throne, the Makaratorana, 
golden sceptre, Ganga and Yamuna and others unspecified ^ 
A similar list occurs in the Ganga grants of Kalinga 
Nagaia Their importance and meaning which is a 
riddle to many including Di Fleet we will try to eluci- 
date later on Golden coins of these Eastern Chalukyas 
are found even in Arakan 

What became eventually of the Eastern Chalukyaline? 
The kingdom of Vengi ot course disappeared under the 
Chola supremacy Some later Chalukyas, however, still 
ruled there They claimed descent from the child son of 
y\mma I who was set aside by Tadapa He was not killed 
and he grew somewhere and had many generations after 
mm The last Malla Vishnuvardhana has loft an inscrip- 
tion dated 1202 A. D Some Chalukya kings or chiefs are 
found in the west to the south of the Tungabhadra also 

® The rclcvcnt portion in the Chcllur rranl may be qiioltd here Speaking of the 
orli’lml founder of the Chalukva race viz f'jcoTTthl' who vas born an orphan of the 
iTf^r n Is said “ r? ^ nTTT Frl^T^rr-fT n? Onf'T ^itr- 

rirmr T^nwmrTnr'i'iwrgi -iifnrrT-rrii^ vneffeUT tut 

‘ fkrTTT vVi ^/TfiPifTn'T On^fim^' 

’rhrfrsff'T s-i^roirw 

Sff'rfmr*! (S I In HultsdiVol Ip 54) 
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EASTERN CHSLUKYA PEDIGREE 

( Asgnonlu Hiiltsi li in S^iuth Ind Ins Vol I p 32and^\lth the 
other lint cs a-- proj'osed In Dr Fleet Ind Ant Vol XX p ]2 aiid 283 ) 

I 

h -lt>'>-5G7 A D — Kirin arninn (Western Chllukya) 

I > 
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Here ends the first section so to spe'^k ot tlio Eastern 
Cnah’hya peaigree, a section wh’ich is (.^sentially Decc.ini 
c- Liaharashtri or rather Kannada IMar'itha Iho date 
c . the coronation of Amma II is distinctlv guen in one 
erant of his and it is Saka 867 Marga V Fridaj etc 
winch corresponds with Friday 5th Dec 943 A D ( Fleet 
Ind \nt. Vol XX p 271) 

F e now no on to the second section^'ot the Fodigiee 

. ' 

II 


24 D inurnnv i 


I Interregnum for 
1 27 \ e ir*; 

21 b) iktmrm'in or Chaluksa Chandra 2b \ iinnllditt i m Simil irf 
OIl-bST s il a (H ) 92(5-938 sak i (F ) sister of Rajondra Chod i 

ofSiir\ as unsa 7 a r^ 
937-944 saka (H ) 
9SS-945 saka (F ) 


27 Hljar"^ v I \ i-.hnus VIII 28 \ ijusiiditj v VII received 

r i'mmanga Des id of Rajendra Cliod i Vongi from Rajoiidra Chod i 
•i-' V rs bll-OSb^ak I (H ) ‘i54-98G''aka (F ) hi^. nephess 15 vr-. 

1 985-1000 ^al a (H ) 

I ijondri Clii da or Kullottungadesn ascended Choda 
T ironc .It Kliictu ni Hadluirantal i d of Rajendra Chod i 
-.as 0 Vengi to Ills uncle No 28 (41 yrs 9SG 1035) 


\ il ram i Choc ■ 29 Rajar.lj ill )0 \ ir i Choda, 

11 t'u Chod i kingdom 1 s r 1000-1001 ^ak i (H > \ ishniis IN 

( isi ends d the throne 
HI "'ll) i 1001) agr int 
in hi"' 21st >i ir 
(1022 'll i) is found 

in the Chellur grant the coronation c\act date of (30) 
\ irachoda is given as Saka 1001 Bhldrapida ^ .*dya 13, 
•Ihursday con espouding to 23 August lOTS A li 'Thursday 
(Flort Ind Ant Vol XX page 284) 'tin coronation 
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date of Rajaraja the first is also given in a grant of his anc 
IS equivalent to 16th August 1022 AD* 
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III— Ain At; ArjsA'fi d.to "ootii Imjj 

/luhf totlio '.oiith of tilt N orlimida i!j\ ifJc'> incif info t\ o naturai 
portion‘5 tlio first coiiMstm^t of Dtnr, the \i7im St ttr .md tin Bomha> 
Dot can , and the •>ecuiid consistinp' of ivhttn practicalh flit pn^fiit 
M idr IS Prosidi net 'P'lc former i . ii-.u ilK railed tho Dcct m v I'llc tlic 
1 ittrr is tilled south Iiidi I lit l.iiijjiini't in the first is ptnoriilly 
M ir.itliMMth the oxetption of /ti<lhr< in the south e.ist and of Die 
Sent liti n Miirnihii Cdiiiil r> in the soutli s est Tlie Drecani ,ts%vohnc 
siiottn S'. IS onninaliy sparse! populated li» ihorigiriics end hcritt tho 
Art in iinaders sslio scftlrd the country p ivo thoi*' InnKU ipe to it Did 
tho^Vrt ins/idvance into Andhra and the Kanart a jiortions and into the 
I ouiitry soutlns.irds of botlD Did the t id\ inec in iifTicunt numbers so 
IS to impress their lanRiinpe iijion tho people ' If so, c\ln does not their 
language now pros uJ ilierr Wo v ill try fn’itist tr these f|iicstions m 
this note as then setins to lit a groat dc il of h iriness on this subject 

'J ho Plindsas arc tho southern-most Indian pcopU tliroiighout 
int lent rndinn liter itiire Tlitt v ere 1 not n to Mtgastlicncs v hose 
ic( mint of thorn show s th It they .u re bolirt ed to hr mixed Ary ans ind 
Drnvidi tn' We rn iw tlioreforo believe that tlie Aryans in smallntitr- 
hors did go right iipto ( i[)o Pomona somi time Inforo nivldha tnd itn- 
pri ssi d ilu ir religious thought, not thtir language, upon tlic jicopk Tho 
PTiidtas fro frr(|uotitU m< ntionod in th< Ivfah.'ihli’iratD hut their name 
doi s not, str uigclr enough occur in the Bhislimapart i list of Indi in 
pcojilc^ Prohihly ihtir n mu isgnonas Drividi Inch he ids tho h'-t 
of tilt southern niUchliis and tho PTndtas \ err umiicstionahly Dra- 
\ Idas par excclknct 

riic Art an settlement of the Deer in tool place iftcr this and in 
iiifncieiit mimbers ,o is to imiin-s not onit the Aryan religion but also 
the Aryan langu igi upon tlie fet'- people wlio v ere there And this 
idt into torn )d ict prob ilily iftor Buddli i but before Meg istlitncs Dor 
the M linlbhilrata which wi place about -50 B C includes ill the people 
in the Deccan in the list of northern peoples described as Aryans 
ind mixed Ary ms Eton Andhra and Knntala are in this list besides 
Mahlrilsblrn proper which is cotered In ^ idlnrhh i, Asmaba, Pfindu- 
rlshira, Gop irPishtra and Mallar'ishtra \\ c behotc that the people m 
Andhra and in Kuntnln tvho at present speak the Tclagu and tho 
Kmareso spoke then tho Prakrit Ary an language is we shall presently 
show We tal 0 it that this advance took place after Buddha because 
we find m.iny persons, specially the common people, jirofcssing the 
Buddhistic faith 

In tho days of Bindiisar.a son of Chandragupta the Art ans made 
conquests further south and established principalities as far ns tho 
Pennar in the cast and tho northern boundary of the present Mysore 
state in tho west Mr Krishnnstarai Aiyangar following and agreeing 
■with Sir Vincent Smith says m Iiis ‘Beginnings of South IndianHistory 
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ruLiUh miblisbeil " Tlip 'southern fro itier o -ck '' cnipirc nTv be 
de^rr I ed as a iiDC dr n frorr> tno Penn'r rntrrear NcIIoro on tiic 
oast coist to the river KaKanapun on the -we^t coast (about N "^^at If) 
v\ inch fo~ms the northern boundary o >hc Tui \ countra prrl aM\ 

rtscuting tlie old countrv o ibeS *i ipu ri T iis I oundara issub- 
st i.iti tllv correct on the informatioi furni'! ed ’v Lphiprapha This 
torrectness is confirmed, adds Mr Krishtt''sa , , ‘ ba a hat a\e ari. "bit 

to glean from T^mil hterara sources e cept o h' eastern point The 
Tamils marked out the limit of the Tar i' 1 uid i Pulik"t a'-luc'i is 
further south than N^ellore Thus frem ibom J'O B C to the hrst 
centurv A D the age of Tamil poets, Sentu Iruia upto Piilil at a little 
ihoae Madras on the east and to about Eh itl ii oi the a\t.st’avas under 
Araan domination A fresh attempt aaas n adt. to push the Ara an 
SI ttlemeiit further south in the daa s c f the T unil mets themselves It 
aa as defeated in the eastern portion ne ir the Poda ir Hill ha the Panda as 
Inn It aa is successful in the asest avherv ir E ni dram the torritoia of 
the chief Nannan, ‘in the first t enturv of die C'lrstiir er i ava« broken 
into ba a neaa people called Kosir and N anini oba louslv defeated 
(S Knshnasvarai’s beginnings of Soutl India p S') Thus Konl anara 
iboa e and boloaa the glints c imc alsr > dec Ar in in'luencc ir the 
first (.entur> J D , 

Noaa aahat aa ill be a great surpnst to 1 1 inv is hat this part ot 
South India not onla came under the saa a ( I bt Ara in jicople Init ilso 
under the influence of the Arvan languace It smi - ah r from the olu 
T irail poets that the language of tins | rt S ut’ iiu la aa is ira in 
The d mill poets of the first cei tura ^ l> <t nia da -enbe this p irt is 

V idn! irniana end of the Northerner' arrif ra > i: ilso a ill it Moli- 
paa irtara, that is, the countra where t a- 'P 1 a aiia,uagt aiiauga.- o 
iiiotjur Ditto page Sf At page t*"; ditt \a < "i t at the neva in id, rs 
aa er ' a vllcd in T mill poems V diV idul ir( m nort! a-n i orthariiar') md 

V milnVadukars (or tlie iicaa nortinrn r ' F„r ut i s ited th i tha 

M il ivanian chief of Muller dele lied sirgle mdadiha ir/uns h hid 
1 lid sjipe TO his fort Finalla in sumrairg tiii' m^pter on Araaain- 
a ision of South India Mr Krishnasaa-'i Aiamcirsia' ‘‘Thi Aram 
ma I'lain avent along the arosterii ghat' taaudiia, Dandiriaa i a' it is 
c tiled bv the Tamils This infera nee is 'Uj ported In thafict (]) th it 
tlu T iiuils regarded the land north of Puhl i is n ,if n lor m r 
md [2) their regarding the Dandara is t ■ u d o'" tlu Ar ns 
Ac an m the chapter on tlu Daaanof hwChnstiij r t lie ol>=(rvps it 
pigi 128 'The northern frontier tf t'u I mnl land' was held h\ 
Nmiin of the Tulhi countra m tit arn't tu lYlh o*' Aan^idui 
(T r ipati) ir the cast, further nonh la "c *’ e a" 1 he ra is idti- 
kiTb uuDindAranaa Thus it t' cic r '’r " a < 1 . T uailliter'' u"' 

till roai about 250 B C to the first cc _r I' '^o t’ I-i’ii^sf r 

P il 1 It m the cast and blntl al in the v"< a > - --v ^aa \ ad 

s,'On the Ara m lancuagt"' 
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Ibis view of Mr Knsfanasvami Aiyangar is supported by cpigra- 
phio ev^idence We Bnd inscriptions in this part of the country recorded 
in Prakrit not only down to the first century A D , but even to the thu-d 
and the countrv was ruled by Kshatriyas who professed the Vodic reli- 
gion These kingdoms are given by Mr Dubreuil in his work '‘Ancient 
Histoiy of the Deccan” just published Thoflrst inscription on a stupa at 
lagayyapeiha (Krishna District) gives the name of a king called Ma- 
dhanputra Sri Vira Purushadatta of the Ikshvakus, in an alphabet which 
points to the Jrd century A D ' (p 86) The inscription (Ind Ant XI 
p 250) IS in Prakrit 2 The DSvanagere inscription (Ep Kar Vol XI 
No Ibl) mentions a people called Kekayas who intermarried with the 
!kih\Skus' 3 The Brihatphalayanas mentioned in an inscription of 
Jayavarman who ruled in Kudura ( Krishna District again ) are also 
Kedic Aryans This inscription is in archaic Prakrit “The lai giiago 
and phraseology of the inscription is so similar to the Nasik 
inscriptions of Gautamiputra featakarni and of Vashislitiputra 
Pulamayi that Jayavarman’s date cannot have boon distant 
from the date of these two Andhra kings ’’ { Ep Ind Vol VII 
p 315) 4 The next people are the Salankayanas also a gotra 

name mentioned in an inscription found at Peddaveggi (Vengi) The 
plates of king Vira Devav^rraan are in Prakrit also (Ep Ind Vo) IX 
page 56) 5 The Vishpu Kundims are mentioned in the Ramatuiham 

grant (Ep Ind XI p 134) and other records This name is also a gotra 
name which has now disappeared from the list of gotras (Gotras it is 
Slid in Dharmasastra are innumerable and many gotras have disappear- 
ed ) 6 The early Pallavas also have left records in Prakrit as we 
has e shown in the body of the bool Lastly 7 the Kadambas of Vaiiii- 
vusi have also left early records which are in Prakrit These records 
pro^ e that Ksbatnya Aryans ruled in the frontier of the Tamil land and 
spoke an Aryan language vjz Prakrit at least in the higher rani s, ’ ix 
the Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas 

The point w'o have further to urge is that these Aryan-Brahmins 
•ind Kshatriyas were allied to the Deccan Aryans i e the ancestors 
of the Marathas of the modern day Not only do these Aryan'- i o 
Brahmins of Andhra and Kanara intermarry with the Brahmins of 
the Deccan but we find from an inspection of these Prakrit records that 
the language therein used is allied to the MaharSshtrl Thus the in- 
scription at lagayyapeth.i mentions Kanakarathe the Ratraor BSshtra 
et Karaaha The word Rushtra belongs to the MabErashtras and jioints 
to this king being a Maratha Ksbatnya Again the word Apano instead 
ofAttano (Sans ^tmano) is the Marathi word Apana So again the 
nscnption of the Bnhatphalayana Jayavarman uses tho eA-pr^s'-ion 
for Sanskrit t- gy w y rn'?? which is plainly Marathi Hero wc hav e 
the Marathi w ord lats’rrr for and the word anr for -stit is not modf rn 
PTelagu which uses v^r but IS plainly the parent of the Marathi atnrr 
The inscriptions lastly of the Pallavas and the Kadambas about this 
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n e\i tlie tirst tc the ord Centura A D ire in Prakn*- me tue re- 
nre'ent itne^ of thtse ire nliixlv -ne modern ^lar'thn families PO've 
im K'>d'Ma 

Tne Pnkru inscription o the Kadii bis on the Mil->\'’il piUir 
e-^ ec.allv lea\ O'- no do''bt tna' iblrtshtri mu^ line been spoken so 
fir MOii'li IS the nvirniern p'’r* o’ tbe present S'ate of Mvsore On ’hi^ 

1 .isor’pt'on Mr Eice "t page b of his introduction to the Ep E^rna Vol 
VII oi'serves ' From *he scrip- stvle and situation of th s inscription 
a n the rePtiou'-hip v>i the doi.ee it is eiioentlv not remorea \ erv far 
in -u„e .rom the fais-t irscriptioa oi Sltakarni vrhich precenes i* I h'-vc 
-heroiore marked ns date as ’50 A D The Prakrit employed is the 
ihlrlshtarl form and Dr Euhler consioered the inscription as eri- 
ueni e *h It -his was ilrenai a- that time i cultivated language in -he 
so 'h Ti-us 'nseriptions inrv.bitablv prove that the M^harashtri 
’ ■■ «. lt'\ I'ea lorm wa-' snoktu in -he country notv tne home of Eana- 

rese This is not -o be wonuerea at as this part of the countrv was 
r e bv M ihSr i-iiis in -he davs of the S^takarnis and the EaQaii.l'‘s 
Eve" CO n« bearing -he legend m Prakrit sTwyc nave bee* 

0 ^ in -he wes- otChualuurgMtsore S a-^e No* cnlv this tr’oition 
reco~eec . the Har v i-]’^i suotts -ha* the kingaom of Banav~siw''s 
c" g'r'']l\ To lided b\ a soa oi Yacii from a NSga wife ann B'’navnsi n 
. e^v." lea in -ne Ear.viv^i as si-uated r ro-ts' t- ■’/ -re soi( cco ■* 

Fa vast plaiulv the mcaern Eanarese countrv Thus the countrv 
M~is se"led ov Mahfrathis and was ri.led bv Maharath s down to the 
. vs of Ead'’nibas I- seems probable tha* ’f-er their rule ‘he language 
o'* " ge' into Kanareso u_Ger the rule oi -he G^ngas 

^’1 tnese fic.s are aiso aomitted and recoraea bv V Ean 'itasaouai- 
a n 5 ‘1 aruls 1''00 v ears ago A* page he observes that the nortnern 
11 ’ It 01 Tamilaam v.as on -he eas- Verkiau or PuliKat ana -ha* bevona 
\ *Le countrv ot -ue V’dv’kas The King of Erami Nadu was ilso 
.. Ilec the chief of the ViaiA'’rs It is evicen- therefore tha* -his 

TL ’rlv period the peo-’le nenh of Tirupati ana those who restaec in 
Mvtore (northi spoke one ano -he S’me language VaciAi The Kanarese 

-lie Andhras -bus in -hose ancien* cavs spoke accoraing to our 
V .ew a nor-hern language which w-is M'’h'ir^sli-n ana were also relatec 
-o -he Mah'ratnis oi -he De.c ’n The NSvaks ■’nc the Kecais are de- 
sce"der from ances-ors alliea in r'‘ce •’no Pnguage to the "ncesrors ci 
-teM’r^-uas The n ’rie Vaaukar ’S even now ap-’liec to tnese arc 
-’ o Cl Dr Calawili -ivs tha- V'’ct..-.i me-'n- ola Telagu the o'c^- 
li 5 ige of -ne Vauus irs am -ne i.chras r ust have been an Arvan 
la ci ige Mr S Knshn’svanu A vangar exaresses his opinion in to 

1 e..- on a\i-h -ms su’’ ec- as follows Ih'’veroao ot tha- the Anchr'’s 

o t’ e M ihlt'’t*i coan-rv were s 'oker. of by *ne Tam Is as Arv'ns 
a weald onlv connrm t e urese — c’v ro'ion t^a- *he language 
1\' -’-1 .5 itself c-lkd Arvai 



CHAPTER XII 

THE ^EBABI DYNASTY OE OBISSA 

We come next to the histroy of Orissa oi Odra as it is 
called in ancient Sanskit literature We have a' very- 
interesting history of Orissa from the pen of that gifted 
author Sir William Huntei and we will follow him gener- 
ally except in a few points His research at the date of 
his writing his history is remaikably thorough while his 
manner of depicting scenes and events belongs to a higly 
imaginative writer Sir William Huntei doubtless based 
the ancient history of Orissa on the palm-leaf manuscripts 
preserved in the temple of Jagannath, the most famous 
temple of Orissa 

According to Hurfter Oiissa is the Praknt'foim of the 
word Odra-desa which is very plausible Orissa is a strip 
of land bounded by the Bea on the east and the Vindhya 
hills on the west It extends length-wise from the-western 
most mouth of the Ganges to a remarkable lake in the 
south called the Chilka lake This lake has been formed 
owing to the low level of the land, the water from the sea 
floing into it at tide-time It is separated from the sea 
by a narrow ridge of land formed by the deposit of silt from 
the mountains brought down by the big rivers of Orissa the 
chief of which is of course the Mahanadi In this strip 
of land owing to its fei tility immigrations have come in from 
time to time The most ancient one was that of the Aryans 
whose pioneeis, the Brahmins, were conspicuous in founding 
settlensnts even in Dandakaranya These Aryan Brah- 
mins soon imposed their religion and their language upon 
tne aboriginal people who were non- Aryans and Kaivartas 
or fishermen by profession Odra naturally became a 
prosperous province but like Anga, Vanga and Kalinga it 
continued to be a banned land for pure Aiyans The 
•Manusmriti mentions the Odias as mlechhas, and it was 
mot considered proper for good Aryans to go to this country 
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\ftcr tlip Vcdic ^.r^an^, canic the l^uddhist We know 
!lin A'^oka uhnnho conquoicd lCalinp\ further^ ‘.outh 
'-Iniichlered m nn people ind iroin tint tune 1)\ a roMil'^ion 
I'l foolinp hoc line inclmcd touar*’'' the relipion of 
'U'O ''I ui 'liter ^ . nm hi'' tiino 1 c ihmn'SaoBC 'Duddhicin 
roi^net’ ';ii,veii’c in On ' for cc^eral centuric'^ Sir 
Williuii Hunter ro ite^ itmIi? uilnn''ii\ of the palin-lea^ 

1 ei '|'■(l'- th It till'' ]5tid('hi'-t n iln o ’ ulc was ■'iipplantcd bv •! 
nn ' n lined Ket’-Ain (?~-i ho l ' me about d23 A D and 
nn de^i'>->nd in)'' ruled in tj]] ',74 \D (Hunter'': 

( )ri 1 \ (il I ]) ■20(> ) 

\\ no u ore tho'O 1 ii\ \ i ^ ^ Pl’c temple irchnc: call 
t 10 u ^ i\ in O' 'uid Hunter ha^ no Joiint (li 't l’ie\ ^ erc" bO 
Ho ba'- :t\en i no'.t eot ule> bi''or\ ol Hie ancicnrYa\3- 
na- or 1^ ictnin (ireel ^ ^\ ho h 'd ^ inpdoni': m the Panjali 
v’o who in\ ided A^odll^ i uid Macadha under Menander 
1 1 he >'( rend centurv B C It is not improbable that some 
>4 ilio'-e Y *\ ina nUen, irer- ‘-ailed ‘down the Ganges and 
O' 10 In >'(> i to On--': 1 in cource of 'line That there were 
Yi ini kingdom'' in the central inri*: of India is proved 
not onl • fre u in-'crint ions but froi i (lie .’ur'iii !<: themsehes 
Of ilic Kailvkila or K uni- ila Yav mas mentioned in the 
IHir 1 IS wo ‘-hall sj)cik later on Here it will sufiice to 
uj'e that Ya\ana id\cnturc^, it is not strange, founded 
’ kingdom in Ori^'^a in about >dOA D and continued to 
rule down to !7 1 A D '1 hose Ya^nnas were a maritime 
people and it is supposed that um er their guidance the 
Hindus went to Ja\a about this period Whatever that 
mav be, those Ya% mas appeal to be Buddhists like the 
K'llakila Y nanas of the Central Provinces The fact is 
that foreigners whether in past or present times are al- 
w ns parti il to Buddhism, liecause Hinduism is evclusive 
and there is no ready admission co foreigners in its fold 
‘>ir Y* Hunter attributes this vcndenev to the higher ethi- 
cal evcellenco of Buddhism But it seems that there was 
natnirg to clioo'-o between Hinduism and Buddhism of the 
fifth centurv A D sofai is higher doctrines were concerned 
and sujierstition was as rempan’ in Buddhism as in 
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HindiSism at that time But Buddhism was a proselyti/mg 
religion while Hinduism was notiand hence Yavanas and 
Sakas and others turned Buddhists sooner than Hindus 
But it must be remembered that caste in the fifth century 
A D was as strongcamong Buddhists as among the Hinduo 
m spite of the fact that Buddhiism started with the denial 
of caste in the beginning The sentiment of caste is bu- 
ried deep down the Indian heart and we see caste at the 
present day assert itself even among the Christian converts 
of the south Under the influence of caste a new people 
though admitted to Buddhism or even to Hinduism lived 
as a separate caste bound by interdiction of marriage with 
others among the hundred and one castes that already 
existed 

To return to the Yavanas who conquered Orissa, they 
were Buddhists and ruled the country according to the 
chronicles till 474 A D These Yavanas or Greeks have 
left Buddhistic monutments in caves and in "^images of 
gods and men with Greek profiles unmistakably detectable 
a'! stated by archseolgists a fact which well fits in with the 
view that these rulers were really Bactrian Greeks This 
dynansty was overthrown by one Yayati Kesari according 
lo the palm-leaf records in 474 A D The kings of this 
Kesari line were worshippers of Siva as elsewhere, though 
of course they reverenced Vishnu also as the All-preservei 
“For 150 years Buddhism and Siva worship struggled for 
victory when the contest practically ceased The reigning 
monaich was a worshipper of the all-Destroyer with Bhu- 
vanesvara the temple city of Siva as his capital Year 
after year the Buddhist hermits in their cave-dwellings 
ga/ed across the five miles of fruit-bearing groves towards 
thegreattowerof Siva slowly rising in the distance Of the 
7000 shrines w^hich clustered rouud it, not more than 500 
or GOO survive They exhibit every stage of Orissa ait from 
the rough conceptions of the sixth century through the 
exquisite designs and the ungrudging artistic toil of the 
12th, the exquisite friezes, scrolls, and carvings which 
adorn these long deserted walls," (Hunters Orissa Vol 1pp. 
233-234 ) 
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The chronicles and SirW Hunterplace the rise of*the 
Saivite dynasty of Kesari kings in 474 A D But th^y place 
the success of Bhuvanesvara 150 years later i ? in 
about 624 A.D It seems that this must be put a little later 
still As we have said before, Orissa w^s conquered by 
Harsha and was held under him When Hiuen Tsang 
visited the land, Buddhism was still supreme there He re- 
cords ‘‘The people leverence the law There are a hundred 
monasteries and 50 temples There were myriads of Bud- 
dhists” (The fertility of the land also is noticed ^bv the 
Chinese traveller who remarks that the fruit here were 
larger than elsewhere) It seems, therefore, that the Kesari 
dynasty though established was not yet powerful and was 
subordinate to Harsha They must have asserted them- 
selves and their religion, as elsewhere in India, after 
Haisha’s death. 

The dates of the building of the Bhuvanesvara temple 
gnen by the* palm-leaf records also ‘support this theorv 
‘ The founder began the lofty fane about 500 A. D Two 
succeeding monarchs laboured on it and the fourth comple- 
ted it in A D 657 ” Thus the completion of the temple of 
Siva at Bhuvanesvara took place after Harsha’s death 
A slab inscription further recounts that a pious princess 
built another cloud-reaching temple with four beautiful 
halls to Lord §iva “The only event by which the palm-leaf 
records relieve the monotonous list of kings of the ninth 
century is the erection of a Siva temple in Pun, the citv 
which was destined, later on, to become the centre of the 
riVal worship of Vishnu This Markandesvara temple in 
. Pun was built by Kundala Kesari in 811-829 A D (Puru- 
shottama Chandrika p 31 quoted by Hunter p 237 ) 

The Kesan kings were not only great builders of stu 
pendous temples to Siva-temples the adornments of which 
are more decorous than those which in a sense disfigure 
the later temples of Vishnu in Orissa, but they were aLo 
great restorers of the Brahmin religion They invited and 
settled a colony of Brahmins from northern India in much 
the same way as orthodox kings in Bengal and elsewhere 
41 
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(lid latei on “The local legends and the palm-leaf records 
alike relate that the founder of the long-haired or Lion line 
imported ten thousand Brahmins from Oudh and endowed 
them with lands round Jaipur on the sacred Vaitarani 
river They, professed the royal religion and were Saivites 
to a man They found already settled Brahmins who 
were, however, once Buddhists These latter were allowed 
to retain the title of Brahmins but they were interdicted 
all intercourse with the new settlers They were of course 
denied the J us Connubi from the first' and these nominal 
Brahmins formed a distinct caste which by degrees 
sank into the mass of the peasant population “ They are 
still found in Orissa as good cultivators and are known as 
Laukika Brahmins and still wear a dirty Brahmanical 
thread over their half naked body” (Hunter’s Orissa Vol I 
p 239 } This settlement of Northern Brahmins and the 
consequent division of Orissa Brhmins into Laukika and 
Vaidika is typical of the social evolution oi the higher 
classes throughout India with its sub-divisions of castes 
which appear at first inexplicable but which show how 
centuries of profession of the Buddhistic faith differentia- 
ted Brahmins from Brahmins and Kshatriyas from Eshat- 
Tiyas and led to the present strange prohibition of mar- 
riage and even food between subdivisions of the same chief 
caste or Varna 

Bhuvanesvara was the old capital of the Kesari line 
raised within the shadow of Buddhistic remains. The 
settlement at Jaipur was a new religious capital Between 
them lay the delta of the Mahanadi The Jaipur colony 
flourished It was visited according to Cunningham by 
Hiuen Tsang though this seems doubtful , but in the six- 
teenth century the great battle between the Mahomedans 
and the Hindus was certainly fought under its w'alls and 
the city was taken by the Mahomedans and was as usual de- 
vastated “Its ruins attest its ancient grandeur. Its dilapi- 
dated temples and colossal images retain an inviolate 
sanctity in the mind of devout Hindus To the annalist it 
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possesses a higher interest ns the greatest and 'hest- 
attestod settlomontof pno^tsfrom the north planted by royal 
authority to impose a now dynastic creed on the Indian 
population ’’ (p 241 ditto ) 

Some of those ruins and thrown down images are gra- 
phically described by Sir W Hunter and we will notice 
them m brief Thov ire still well preserved for "even the 
icono-clnst furv of Islam and tho\andalism of the English 
public yorks department ha\o failed to obliterate the 
artistic magnificence of the Lion line A well proportioned 
column rises abo\e the jungle and boars traces of tne im- 
potent fury of the Mussulman troops The Afgans tried to 
drag it doyn bv chains and teams of elephants , but the 
barbarian conquerors of the sixteenth century found them- 
cches unable to destroy the graceful Hindu creations of 
the tenth Thov, however, managed to pull down the sacred 
Vulture ( ) which crowned its capital and the exquisite 
shafe lifts Its dishonoured head xi witness against a 
cretd which sought the glory of God in the destruction of 
tlio finest works of man" (ditto p 267) 

The most important and colossal statues were also pre- 
served owing to their being throw n down on their faces 
They lav prone for more than two centuries when in 
ISGG thov wore raised and set up by a spirited English 
m igistrato, and have been placed on the river bank amid 
most of the public buildings "Three statues each of one 
-enormous block of chlorite towering even in their sitting 
posture far above the heads of puny mortals represent the 
queen of Heaven (Indrani) the Earth goddess who took 
upon herself a mortal form to become the wife of the Boar 
incarnation (Varahi) and the goddess of Destruction fKali) 

These colossal monoliths musthave been dragged across 
the river-intercepted delta from the mountains a hundred 
miles off and their hard blue stone still bears witness to 
the fine chiselling of the Hindu Art of 900 to 1000 A D 
The queen of Heaven, a four-armed goddess, sits in calm 
majesty v\ith an admirably cut elephant as her footstool 
A muslin drapery falls in delicate curves to her feet and is 
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fastened by a girdle at the waist Her hair towers up m 
a cone of curls inter-woven with, jewels with a single mas- 
sive tfess hanging down upon either shoulder The Earth 
goddess sits with her infant son on the knee and like the 
other two consists of a colossal monolith eight feet high 
by four in breadth She has four arms also and the little 
finger of her left hand proves that Hindu ladies of that re- 
mote period wore rings She sits on a finely carved buffalo 
the artistic lines of whose head and muzzle are striking 
A temple to her husband the Boar incarnation crowns 

t ^ 

a time-worn flight of stairs leading up from the river 

“The moststnking, however, of the three monoliths is the 
wife of the all-Destroyer — a colossal naked skeleton with 
the skin hanging to the bones and the veins and muscles 
standing out in ghastly fidelity This appalling symbol 
of human decay has her hair brushed back under a snake 
fillet, with a death’s head over the forehead and the disten- 
ded hood of the cobra? as jcanopy above Her ’’serpent tres- 
ses fall down in twisted horror over her cheeks An end- 
less string of skulls winds round her neck, her breast, hei 
loins and her whole body She sits upon a small figure of 
her husband and the whole rests upon a lotus-leafed pedes- 
tal ” Figures of the seven mothers and another statue of 
the goddess of destruction with the demons Surabha and 
Nisumbha thrown down at her feet adorn a beautiful gal- 
lery carved on this very bank (H 0 Vol 1 268-269) These 
and other sculptures testify to the great skill of Hindu 
workers during the Kesari rule in Orissa and bear wit- 
ness to the great imagination of these sculptors and the 
mechanical skill of ancient engineers who could transport 
such big stones a hundred miles in those days before the 
introduction of modern mechanical appliances 

But the skill of Orissa ancient engineers is still more 
exhibited in the bridge which they have built over the 
southern branch of the Mahanadi “ The earlier kings of 
the Kesan line held their court sometimes at Bhuvanesvara 
the city of temples to Siva and sometimes at Jaipur the 
cit ’ of bis priests on the holy river But a warlike prince 
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T\ho roignod from 953 to A D. porcei\ed the military 
strongh of the tongue of land whore the Mahanafli first 
divides itself into several branches and founded Cuttack 
which IS still the capital of the provinctv He shut up the 
Tn or by moans of a masonry ombankmont, several miles 
long, which at present consists of enormous blocks of 
hc\\ n'stono in some places 25 feet high His successor 
strengthened the new capital by an outlying fortress on 
the southern bank of the river, while a century plater the 
reigning king built the inaesivo bridge by which pilgrims 
enter Pun at this day The bridge consists of masses of 
red stone called latorito ( which is soft when first quarried 
but grows harder by exposure to the air) and spans 290 
feet of water-wav by means of eighteen arches the cen- 
tral one being IS feet high by fourteen feet broad “ The 
Hindu architects of that day did not know how to turn 
.in arch bwt they had a device of their own ^cocehj lr(>s 
i-l I'ful, applied equally to the lofty tow'cis of tempies and 
to the humblest gale-wav It is what may be called the 
inNertod stair" , each stone lay projecting out from that 
be'ow Thus was the Mahanadi bridge built by skilful 
engineers of the Hindus of the 10th and Hth century A D 

Beyond their prosperity and their great temples and 
bu ildings w c ha^ 0 little to record of the politics of the 
Kesari line of kings of Orissa As the palm-leaf records 
show, this dynasty began in about 500 A H but their real 
power and independence began with G57 A D the date of 
the completion of the Bhuvanesvara temple to Siva after 
Harsha’s death They w’ere orthodox worshippers of Siva 
and invited thousands of Saivite Brahmins of Oundh and 
settled them at Jaipur w'here they are still to be found in 
the enjoyment of lands given to them m fee by devout 
kings more than a thousand years back These kings 
continued to rule down to 1132 A D acooiding to the palm- 
leaf records in their capital Cuttack (which w as built about 
1030 A D ) w hen a revolution took place and the Kesari 
line of kings came to an end A religious revolution also 
happened about this time and in a sense Buddhism 
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reared its head again in the forpi of VaishnaVism Both 
this rdligious change and political revolution belong to 
the third portion of our period, and we finish this history 
of Orissa here to ^return again to it in the third volume 
of our history 

The Kesan line rule thus lasted from about 500 to 
1132 A D a period of about 600 years which is very long 
indeed But we have said that in ovtlying territories 
suph long-lived dynasties are not uncommon asTor instance 
in Assam. The palm-leaf records of Jagannath are, how- 
ever, not wholly reliable and there are other records which 
contradict them as shown by Sir William Hunter him- 
self According to the palm-leaf records the Kesan line 
consisted of 44 kings from 500 A D to 1132 A. D ( not an 
improbable period viz 600 years for 44 kings) when it 
gave place to the Ganga line of kings But the other 
records place a sun-jvorshipping line betweeii the Kesan 
line and the Ganga line These other records according 
to Hunter are not quite reliable , but the fact cannot be 
denied that there must have been a sun- worshipping line 
of kings sometime before the introduction of the Tisbnu 
worship of Jagannath For we have in Orissa the most 
beautiful temple of the sun that exists in India or any- 
where else and also a monolith pillar still standing which 
IS almost a wonder of the world This nistory of the sun- 
worshippers too we reserve to our second volume 

As there ib very little political history to record, we 
refrain from giving a list of the Kesan kings which Hun- 
ter has assiduously collected and given in an appendix 
Orissa must have been more than once conquered during 
this period by kings from the north, and we have an actual 
mention in the Nepal inscription of Jayadeva that 
Harshadeva of Assam did conquer Odia Yet such con- 
quests either from the north or the south were always tem- 
porary and only nominal and the indepndence of the Ke- 
sari line was not interfered with These kings themselves 
cared very little for external conquests though perhaps 
Kongadu of Hiuen Tsang i e Ganjam in the south and 
(TamraliptiorMidnapurinthe north may often have formed 
part of the kingdom of Orissa, under the Kesan kings. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE EASTERN KINGDOMS* 

(1) THE GUPTAS OF CAUDA 

V'c now turn to tho kingdoms of the east This east 
orn portion of Indja naturally divides itself into three 
parts, Bohar with Magadha, western Bengal and .Eastern 
Bengal. Tho ancient names of eastern countries in India 
were Anga, Vanga and Kalinga , but Magadha and Odra 
are also ancient names and all these were usuallv subject to 
one and tho same groat power When the name Gauda first 
cime into use for this part cannot \\ ell bo determined That 
it was a now name wo have not tho smallest doubt The 
Mahlbharata does not mention it nor oven, it seems, Varaha- 
inihira of the 5th century A D Gaiid^i or Guda is strange- 
Iv enough mentioned by him as the name of the countrv 
round Thanosar,* but wo had forgotten this fact so com- 
pletelv that it was a discovery indeed of Jackson Gauda 
according to our present notions is nothing but Bengal We 
inu'?t, however, recognise the fact that Gauda is a name 
which originally belonged to the country to the north-west 
of Delhi The Brahmins of that part of the country still 
call themselves Adigauda or the original Gaudas It 
seems probable that some time about the 5tb or 6th century 
A D many of these Brahmins, probably under the stress 
of tho Huns, migrated eastward and settled in Western 
Bengal The country thus came to be called Gauda In 
the inscriptions of the seventh and eighth centuries this 
part IS certainly called Gauda Bana for instance (610 
A D ) in the Harsha Charita calls Sasanka king of Gauda 
while Hiuon Tsang calls him king of Karnasuvarna 
Karna-Suvarna then wms certainlv Gauda in about 600 
A D And Gupta kings probably a branch of the*Gupta im- 
perial line ruled here Sasanka’s rule continued for a long 

time even after 606 A D i e after he had killed Rajva- 

_ 

'^VarShamlhlra mentions Guda amonft middle countries while amonft eastern couu 
tries he mentions Bhadra Gaudaka alonii with Paundra and others 
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\ aradhana by treachery and it seems probable that Har- 
sha tSiough he mustliave conquered Sasanka pardoned him 
and married his daughter who had been offered to E.'oya 
When Hiuen Ts^ng visited it, Sasanka was probably dead 
He describes the people of Karnasuvarna (modern Murshi- 
dabad) as fond of learning, with 50 monasteries and 100 
Deva temples, showing that Buddhism was in a m'lnonty 
in western Bengal even then ^ 

' The next mention we have of Gauda in ancient records 
found so far is that of the Gupta family of iLdityasena 
This must be another Gupta branch According to our 
view already detailed it was a branch Gupta line which 
bad come from Malwa, after Deva-gupta the enemy of 
Grahavarman had been slain M&dhava Gupta, his half 
brother, was a friend and follower of Harshaand during or 
after Harsha’s rule, his own Malava kingdom^ having been 
seized and forfeited,* he founded a kingdom in Magadha 
The Aphsad inscription describes Adityasena the donor as 
a son of Madhava-gupla “a friend ofHarsha”in 66H E or 
672 A D The inscription was drawn out by a Qawla 
named Sukshma Siva The literary excellence of the Gau- 
das may be seen even at that time in this inscrintion an 
excellence which continues down to this day Magadha 
and Gauda or western Bengal appear then to have been 
under one ruler and the same thing appears from the Gau- 
davaho which we next proceed to notice In this poem, 
as we have said before, Yasovarman of Kanau] is said to 
have invaded Gauda and killed the Gauda king in battle 
The king is said to be Magadhadhipa also Who was this 
king*'’ We have placed Yasovarman between G75 and 715 A D 
following S P Pandit From the Deo*Barnak inscription 
of Jivita-gupta we get the following line from Mudhava- 
3 Madhava 2 Adityasena (672 A D ) 3 Devagupta 4 Vishnu- 
gupta and 5 Jivitagupta The date of the latter is not given 
and we have to surmise it The king killed in the battle 
with Yasovarman is said by some to be Jivitagupta himself 
' This battle was fought before Yasovarman was conquered 
by Lalitaditya of Kashmir in about 700 A D Hence 
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ncoording to our dates* the king killed in Gau^a must 
have been Devagupta Of course as there was no annexation 
of kingdoms practically in those daj^s his son succeeded 
And perhaps it may have been his son* Vishnugupta uho 
■v'as conquered by Lalitfiditya and who in some year later 
than 700 having again taken un arms against the distant 
Lalitaditya was again conquered and taken a prisoner to 
Kashmir where, mspite of an oath to the contrary, he was 
murdered ns related in Kashmir history He w*as succeed- 
ed bv JlMtagupta whoso record, the Dev-Barnak inscrip- 
tion, has been found This line of the Guptas we have iden- 
tified asthc Malw'a branch for many reasons and two names 
properly recur De% agupta and this name J Ivitagupta ( See 
Gupta pedigree given in Book I) The date of Jivitagupta 
approximatelv may bo taken to be 732 A D taking 20years 
for each generation and Muktaplda's reign Kalhana has 
rightly assigned as lying between’ 699 and 735 A D (see 
Kashmir pedigre Chap I) We take it as very probable that 
Jivitagupta was not the king murdered in Kashmir From 
the Dev-Barnak inscription of this king we find that Adity a- 
sena wms a W’orshippor of Vishnu ('HHHKRcl) and his queen 
was KdnadovI (both facts appear from the Apsad inscription 
also), that their son Devagupta w as a worshipper of Siva 
) and his queen w-as KamaladevI, that his son was 
Vishnugupta also a worshipper of Siva and his wife was 
Ijvadevl and that their son Jivitagupta was probably a wor- 
shipper of the sun (the word here after parama is unfortu- 
nately not readable) for he made or rather confirmed a grant 
for the worship of the sun Thus it wull appear that these 
Guptas were not Buddhists Perhaps Madhava may have 
been a Buddhist like and following Harsha, but as after 
Harsha’s death Buddhism was everywhere supplanted, in 
Gauda too we have a revival of Hinduism or Aryamsm and 
the worship of Siva, Vishnu and the sun was re-established 
The story of the vengeance which according to the Rajata- 
ranginl the loyal servants of the Gauda king murdered in 
Kashmir took on the god Parihasa — Keshava whose oath 
w as violated is touching and illustrative of the great love and 
42 
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persona^ affection whioli loyal servants often bore towards 
their royal masters in India 

The next reference to the Guptas of Gauda is in an in- 
scription of the Nepal king Jayadeva dated Harsha era 
153 equivalent to 769 A D (Ind. Ant IX p 178) This in- 
scription gives two important fac ts J ay adeva’s fathe r Siva- 
deva had married a daughter of king Bhogavarman of the 
warlike Maukhari line and she was “the ^rand-daughter of 
tke'Qreat Magadha king Adityasena” Now this mention of 
the grand-father shows that the Magadha king was the 
greater of the two We think that this was the same Gupta 
line continued, the name Adityasena recurring in 769 A.D 
from 672 A D This further shows that there was a line of 
Maukhari kings contiguous to Magadha probably in Bihar 
to whom the Guptas usually gave their daughters in marri- 
age and this Maukhari king gave his daughter in marriage 
to theKshatriya Lichhhviking of Nepal which is contigu- 
ous to Bihar This Maukhari king Bhogavarman probably 
belonged to the same subsidiary line as gave the kings 
Sardula and others already mentioned and was an offshoot 
very probably from the chief Maukhari line of Kanau 3 (see 
Book I) We have as yet discovered no further mention of 
the Guptas of Gauda in inscriptions Probably these later 
Guptas, descendants of Madhava of about 650 A D disap- 
peared about 800 A, D when a new line of kings appeared 
in Magadha as we shall show in our next volume 

(2) VanGa 

Vanga was distinct from Gauda in the 7th and 8th cen- 
turies. But Vanga is an ancient name, Anga (Bihar) and 
Vanga (Bengal) being always mentioned together The 
name Vanga was in fact applicable to the whole province 
and the word Bengal which is derived therefrom is proper- 
ly applied to it as a whole But Vanga was in these two 
centuries denotative of Eastern Bengal When Yaso- 
varman conquered Gauda in battle he is said in theGauda- 
yaho to have gone further east and conquered Vanga 
Again in two Rashtrakuta inscriptions it is said that the 
ruler of Kanau] had invaded and conquered Bengal and 
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soi7ed t\\ 0 vv'hito royal umbrellas and that these were taken 
from him by the ruler of the Deccan. This shows that 
Gauda and Vanga w ere tw’o kingdoms about 700 as also 
about 800 A D When Hiuon Tsang vitnted Bengal thero 
were five or SIX kingdoms there, according to the account 
given in his Travels Those wore 1 Hiranyaparvata (Monghir) 
2 Champa (Bhagalpur) 3 Kajugal (Rajmahal) to the south 
4 PaundravardhaDa (Rangpur) to the north of the Ganges 
and 'j Karnasuvarna or Murshidabad to the west of tho 
Ganges with G Samatata (Eastern Bengal Decca etc ) to the 
ea^-t of the Ganges and 7 Tfimralipti or Midnapur to the 
south on the Bengal const From the directions given in 
the Travels, wo find Hiranyapar\ ata, Champa and Kajugal 
were on the south of the Ganges but those must have been 
under Karnasuvarna Paundravardhann was on the north 
while Samatata was on the oast of the Ganges lower 
dow n and itidnapur or Tamralipti was on the w est Hiuen 
T'^ang specially mentions that the ruler of Hiranyaparvata 
was deposed recently by another ruler while in the others 
no kings are mentioned In Samatata or Eastern Bengal 
or Vanj-a as it was also called, ho mentions a Brahmin 
familvof rulers In Midnapur or Tamralipti no king is men* 
tioned This kingdom was sometimes included in Bengal 
and sometimes in Odra or Orissa Thus we see that even 
in Hiuen Tsang's time there were two chief kingdoms only 
in Bengal vi7 Gauda(Karnasuvarna) and Vanga (SamatataX 
The word usually used in modern languages for this province- 
is Gauda>Barigala which also suggests that there were two 
kingdoms connected together Why these kingdoms became 
speciallv know n throughout India for magic and sorcery 
cannot be surmised But the reputation of these parts ia 
these arts cannot be denied and perhaps magic was beleived 
in and practised most extensively among the lower popula- 
tion of these two countries even then 

The supremacy over the smaller kingdoms in Bengal 
seems to have been enjoyed now by one king and now by, 
another during this period viz from 600 to 800 A D We 
have already related the story of the Kashmir king Jaya- 
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pida going alone and unattended to Paundravardhana where 
a king^ayanta ruled He gave him his daughter and the 
latter is said to have conquered 5 neighbouring kings in 
behalf of his fathar-m-law The years of Jayapida’s reign 
are 751-7''2 A D (see Kashmir chronology) KingHarsha^ 
deva of Kamarupa (Assam) mentioned in an inscription 
of Jayadeva of Nepal dated 769 A D noticed before fs said 
to have conquered Gauda, Odra, Kalingp, and Kosala (uisl- 
) This shows that none of these Bengal 
kingdoms were strong during this period and tha tthey 
were constantly subject to foreign invasions. 

(3) THE BHAGADA.TTA LINE OF KAMARUPA OR ASSAM 

We have already noticed this line of kings of Assam 
when Hiuen Tsang visited it, Kumara or Bhaskaravarman 
was the king The same line of Brahmin kings continued 
through the two centuries herein treated of We^ have above 
noted the name of Harshadeva whois said to have given his 
daughter to Jayadeva of Nepal ( ) This line 
though Brahmin, as usual, gave daughters to and married 
daughters from Kshatriya families. The Assam kings were 
sometimes powerful enough to conquer Gauda, Vanga, Odra 
etc They themselves owing to their mountain-girdled ter 
ritory continued undisturbed Or is tradition only beguiling 
us in showiQg that there was only one line of kings for 
thousands of years ? Such exceptional lines no doubt are 
to be seen in the Himalayan regions But even here we 
may be mistaken and different dynasties may have succeeded 
one another as usual after a duration of 150 or 20U years 
The traditions, however, usually give one continuous line 
for thousands of years One face at least may be admitted, 
these countries in the inaccessible Himalayan regions 
continued ^to enjoy independence, undisturbed by the 
ambitions of conquering races, which usually overspread 
the plains How long this Bhagadatta (of the Mahabha- 
rata fame) line continued we cannot say It certainly was 
,Tuling in Assam about 800 A. D with which our first period 
of mediffival Hindu history closes 
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\\ p low CTtno (o Mid-Indm iiul tho most important 
k uh’do n "f M uPIndm ns I'f cour‘-c Knraiij Tho wholo 
of N vn tin rn Indin or ratlinr the present U P \\nsthcnun- 
lii r ihf dierot control of Knnanj and tne rest of Hindustan 
w vs often ttndv'r its noiniiml •vurcraintx W hen Hn^rsha djed 
vh mt (>17 A I) he loft tins \nst empire u ithoiit a claimant 
He h vd no soil It Is not clear whethei l{o\asri was then 
ali \ 0 e\ on if she w ere, she too was not tho proper heir and 
h v!i III' m lie is-^vip 1 he kitn^doin or empire thereffiro at 
ence plunrod in'o in vrch\ and it is natural that u‘;urpers 
should 1 l^<‘ found ronni for sitisf^mjr their nmhition 
111 !’ the si(.r\ which ^lr ^ t'inith and other historians hero 
sp’ ,orth alv’iit ttie usurp itmii of flij whole kiiif^dom bj* a 
mriistor mimed Arjunn or Arui."is\n md his defeat bv a 
t'hinest eino\ is unreliable and has moct prohahlv been 
’Uisinuh “st(,otl It is from Clnneso auth-intiec that this 
stfi-\ Is t i! on and in that stor\ the imlurnl do^ire of the 
Ciiai so to f xnrrcer ito their ow n imiiiirlanee and \alour is 
so . \ Kumt that the stor\ has onh to he related to ho at once 
reuctrd as unroliahlo '1 he Chnicse onao% insulted bv 
\r;un i escaiied into Tibet, it is related and returned 
>. ith 1~0') picked '1 ibet in soldiers supported bj a Nepalese 
1 ontintronf of 7000 horsemen ( Nojial hoirp at this tune 
suhipct to I ihet) "With this armv (ho envov "W nng- 

hiuen-tsf descended into tlie plains and after a siege of 
three r i,s sneceeded in storming the chief cit\ of Tirhut 
1 lir^'o thous ind of (ho garri'On were taken prisoners 
ind lOOOO wore drowned in the rner Bjgmati Arjuna fled 
ind ha^l^g collected a fresh force ofTcrod battle He was 
igiin defeated uid taken prisoner Tho victor promptlv be 
headed a thousand prisoners and obtained more than 30000 
horse ind cattle Five hundred and eighty walled towns 
onoreii their submission and Kuinara tho king of Eastern, 
India V ho had attended Harsha’s religious assemblies sent 
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abundant supplies of cattle and accoutrements Wang- 
biuen-tse took the usurper prisoner to China and Tirhut 
remained subject to Tibet for some time ” — (Smith’s Early 
Hist of India 3rd Edn p 353) 

The absurdity'of this exaggerated story is so apparent 
that it IS a wonder that historians like Smith have not 
seen it in its true proportions The difference between 
Indian and Chinese or Tibetan civilizations and armaments 
was then not great — was in fact ml — and it is impossible to 
'believe that a few hundred Tibetans could defeat several 
-thousand Indians and annihilate them as the English did 
the Mahomedans at Plassey or the Hindus at Assays 
Moreover, if Arjuna had usurped Harsha’s throne, wheie 
was the mighty military machine which Harsha had reared 
and by which he had conquered and kept in subjection 
the whole of Northern India? And why was the fall of 
Tirhut sufficient to humble the usurper and why was not 
Kanauj itself besieged^? ’ The scene is laid’at'Tirhut and 
not at Kanauj and the story may easily be reduced to its 
true proportions What really happened must have been 
something like the following 

Who succeeded Harsha a/ Kanauj is not known But 
natural it is that his death was a signal for a political as 
well as a religious revolution Buddhism under Harsha’s 
imperial encouragement bad had its last lustre, all the 
effulgence which preceeds deatn and it may be believed 
that the forces of Hinduism which were already gatheiing 
strength even during the life time of Harsha (as evidenced 
by the attempt on Hiuen Tsang’s life at Prayaga) became 
supreme after his death and it may be surmised that both 
Harsha and RajyasrI being gone, an orthodox Hindu 
claimant of the original Varma family seated himself on 
the throne of Kanauj. In the provinces of the empire 
dependent states and even governors must have become 
independent These, at the same time, being strongly in- 
clined towards the reviving Hinduism were opposed to 
^Buddhism Arjuna was one such petty governor or ruler 
of Tirhut or modern Bihar The Chinese Buddhistic 
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mission probably to Buddha Gaya which came to* India 
in 647 A D had to pass, on leaving Nepal, through the 
■territory of this Tirhut governor and it was proUhbly set 
upon by this orthodox Hindu petty Raja who might have 
entertained a deadly hatred towai;ds these Chinese 
Buddhistic missions, now that Harsha no longer lived 
The envoy escaped, went back to Tibet, obtained some aid 
from, that country and Nepal and fought with this petty 
Raja of Tirhut and perhaps even took him piisoner , 
Kuniara who was*friendly to Hiuen Tsang and to Harsha 
and to Buddhism may have assisted the Chinese envoy 
V ith supplies In short it was a purely local affair and 
Arjuna cannot be supposed to have seized the thione and 
power of Harsha himself 

Who succeeded Harsha’ As vehave said above, it 
must have been some Varma king of the Maukhari line 
There is not the least doubt that about the end of the 7th 
century there was a Varma king panied Yasovannan on 
the throne of Kanauj and he held extensive sway and had 
great power He was a great patron of letters and he had 
at his court the celebrated poets Bhavabhuti and Vakpa- 
tiraj In the Gaudavaho, a Prakrit poem by Vakpatiraj in 
praise of his exploit in conquering a Gauda king we are told 
that he was a Somavamsi Kshatriya The Maukhari Vai- 
mas, we have already remarked, were probably lunar line 
Kshatriyas This Yasovarman aimed at the suzerainty of 
the whole of Northern India like Harsha and began his 
digtijoija by conquering the Gauda king who was as we 
have also seen before, a hereditary enemy of the Varmas of 
Kanauj Whether this Ganda king was a Gupta, what 
city he ruled in and how he was killed we are not told in 
the Gaudavaho Probably the poem as we have it is only 
nn introductory chapter to a bigger poem which the poet 
intended to V rite But the later reverses of Yasovarman 
put a stop to the composition of this greater work For 
we know from contemporary records that Yasovarman 
v^QS cer{ai7il>/ defeated by the Kashmir king Muktapida 
Lalitaditya who also aspired to the empire of India,# 
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and ttat Yasovarman was also 'hery prvbably defeated by a 
Chalukya king of the Decoan The story of Lalitaditya’s 
conquest of Yasovarman we have already detailed in the 
history of Kashmir and we may merely refer to the fact 
that this defeat n^ust have happened about the close of 
the 7th century, only a few years aftei the accession of 
Lalitaditya m 697 A. D i e, about 700 A D , notwith- 
standing the difficulty created by Chinese accounts which 
we have already discussed in a note The defeat of 
Yasovarman by a Chalukya king must have happened 
before this event as we now go on to relate Here it 
must first be stated by way of closing the previous his- 
tory, that Yasovarman must have conquered the Gauda 
king about 680 or 690 A D at the latest and must 
theiefore have come to the throne in about 675 A D 
BetA’een Harshas death in 647 and Yasovarman’s acces- 
sion 1 e between 647 and 675 A D two kings of the Varma 
line must have reigned Who they were history^ has not yet 
discovered for no inscriptions have yet been found which 
throw a light on this point But Yasovarman’s power and 
ambition seem consistent with the usual course of history 
wherein we usually find the third king in a new line 
using to the greatest glory ( witness Pulakeshin II, Akbar, 
Nana Saheb Peshwa, Lalitaditya himself and many others ) 

To turn to the defeat of Yasovarman by the Deccanese 
we have seen in the history of the Chalukyas of Badami 
that Vinayaditya, son of Vikramaditya and grandson of 
the famous Pulakeshin II who defeated Harsha is mentioned 
in many incriptions to have defeated a northern king 
This point has remained a riddle and has not yet been 
solved We find that this Vinayaditya ruled from 680 A D 
to 696 A D In his grants found dated up to 616 Saka 
or 694 A D ther6 is no mention of his having defeated a 
northern king Hence it must follow that he defeated a 
northern king between 694 and 696 A D a date which 
tallies well with our theory that Yasovarman in his dtgvijaya 
attacked the south like Harsha after his conquest of the 
'east, but like Harsha himself sustained a signal defeat 
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n tlio h uk]*- ot (ho rmnd^on of Pulnko-'lnn II Thi’- PiCl 
-iiPiitionod in more (Imp ono Chllukxa frrant nnd ib apo 
I, <>nti Micd in Intpr Pnbtorn Chalnkva grantb If nuist 
1110001! ha\ 0 hcon a memorable \ictorv o\cr Yabo\arnmn 
hko tint of Pula) c^in o\or Harbin "Vlio grant‘- declare- 
til It Vim\ 'iditi a obtained cert nn iii'-ipnia of empire biich 
as I’didln nia. Makara Tornn i, (he ‘^un and the moon ind 
(iini'i and Y iniun i etc The earho*:! mention of tiiK 
irtorv ind the aeqnistionof imperial inFignin is found ir 
a ' rant of (>22 of Yi3a\ ■idit> a ( Ind Ant Yol p 12 ?) 

1 h*’ liattlo oils fought !'eto con In^ father Vi nay 'idit \ a and 
1 io*-(hern ! inr, hut tlie «:on Yjjai .■idit\ i v. as liimsolf 
lift s(>nt it tlio h ittle nnd o as a great leader and hr % iloer 
u qi in (1 the i.nperi il insignia (n.'P, ,Mr- ilM - 

' * *1 *,* * , 1 ,' 1 * 71 '^ I 1? f iTTT'pTE ) 1 h 1 s gran t 1 ^ 

( ut (] iiJC 's or Tt'K A I’ indthisdcfeatinnstha'cliappen- 
.as^*ie\(Mir before and certainlv before C'lf) A I) the 
d 1,1 of Ills fvtlur’ death 1 e in HVi A 1 ) as s.ik] aI)o\e 
' he 1 isigni I mentioned ire ^er\ imiiort int Tho\ include 
(t »n, I ind h nmitn I the sipnific ince of r Inch is not un- 
ih -(•loud h\ 111 inv as re ha\e alreiuK remarked I nese 
t\ o 11 i\ he t il en as shoiMiig (hat the t-oiereigntr of 
V'ld-ladia V i.h i(s two principal rners the Ganges and 
‘he Ti.m.ia r is considered to lie the so\creignt\ of the 
enipiT' of India and tins mention aKo makes it certain 
that the 1 nm of the north \%ho is defeated ras Ya-orir- 
m 1 1 ’ ing oi k in 1111 and lord of the chief Indi in kingdom 
vhe region of the (1 iiigos and (he Jumna { see also the 
epithet ipiiliod to his father Yino\ "iditi ,1 in this \err 

■T in; {IT iEm t ni HI iknn a tigag-sTfiTii^nr: 

'I'here is thus no doubt left that Yiso\ irm in aspired to be 
nr V is paramount lord of north India nnd Iicing defeated 
In (^'irilul 1 a ^ 1 nil 'iditN a I was doprned in 69 ? A D of 
the insignia of paramountc\ Tins tamo grant mentions 

T c r Iti ni- «• in ian\ later rrant> What Palidha\ aia wannol 

hr Jr p nt nr 1 Sitn Mo i aiul Malsaralo-ana or I i h To-aiia arc strancch cnoiiCli the 
m irti a rl r \ <\cn rew Thr\ \tc r taken In the Mo^iil kinsis cK'' anj arc 
rti nr 1 In tl c arjjj ^Litutn at the r-r ent Ja\ It is t^tranjjc ho\r lhlns.s stick To 
1 i 1 i r St I Mo'n anJ ti h aniotii* the inslunia of paranionnl kinRship so carU a-*^ 
thrC'uluk\a cl lilJanu of TC» » A D linlead %TonJcrfnl 
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the o\lptivity of Vijayaditya by a bad stroke of fate and 
this incident may have happened even in this very war 
with tfie king of the north though as has been held already 
It may have happened in a war with the Pallavas of the 
south That it must have happened before 700 A D orS 622 
the date of the Nerur plate inscription in which it is first 
mentioned cannot be denied It must probably have hap- 
pened after 696 A D and before 700 A D and VijayS^ditya 
owing to this event must have remanded unmolested or 
ur^cared for in the digiijaya of Lalitaditya who came to 
the south and to the Vengi kingdom as stated in the 
chapter on Vengi about 703 A D. 

Yasovarman’s scheme of digvijaya failed first in the 
south and finally when he met king Lalitaditya of the 
north The details of this later defeat have already been 
noticed Yasovarman was not killed in that campaign 
though certain words in the Rajataranginl would lead us 
to believe it He femamed in nominal subjection to 
Lalitaditya as usually happened in all histones of 
Indian empires as they were conceived before the Maho- 
medan conquest Previous Indian empires, as we have 
often said, did not mean the annexation of territory and 
subdued states lived in practical independence subject to 
payment of tribute only Yasovarman must have lived 
till about 710 or latei One may be in entire agreement 
on this point with the late S P Pandit who in his introduc- 
tion to Gaudavaho assBigns to Yasovarman a reign from 
675 to 710 A D 

The greatest thing to be remarked about Yasovarman 
16 that his reign synchronised with and marked the final 
ascendency of revived Hinduism Indeed this revival 
began even during Harsha’s reign Orthodox Hinduism at 
this time rallied round the sanctity of the Vedas and the 
efficacy of Vedic sacrifices, two tenets on which Bud- 
dhism was most opposed to it and Purva Mimansa or the 
philosophy of Vedic ritual was studied most zealously 
•even during the reign of Harsh a Bana describes his own 
uncles as great students of the Mimansa Sastra and as 
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■performers of V&]apeya, Agnishtoma and other Vedic 
sacrifices The great apostle of Purva Mlmansa, Kumarila 
Bhatta, according to S P Pandit was the Guru or teacher 
of Bhavabhuti and grand-teacher of Vakpatiraj as is 
evidenced by a colophon of Bhavabhfiti’s drama Malatl- 
Madhava and we may provisionally accept the dates 
approximately assigned to these great men by .S P Pandit 
(Intro to Gaudavaho p ccix) as follows — 

Kumarilrf Bhatta b 590 d 650 A D 

Bhavabhuti his pupil b 620 d 680 AD' 

Vakpati his pupil and admirer b 660 d 720 A D 

Yasovarman theirpatron reigned 675-710 A. D 

These are of course conjectural dates but they are 
supported well by the proved facts in Indian ancient 
history and we may well believe that the fame of Kumarila 
had been established in the later days of Harsha and it 
■was his followers who offered a s^out resistance to the 
preachmgs of Buddhism in Harsha’s last assemblies Of 
course we reject here the popular belief that Kumarila was 
"the immediate predecessor of Sankara the next grand 
figure in the history of the revival of Hinduism The 
story of Kumarila’s defeat by Sankara is like the story of 
Yikrama’s defeat by Sahvahana or Kalidasa’s defeat in 
poetry by Bhavabhuti, — absurd and evident anachronisms 
After Harsha’s death, under the re-established or later 
Yarmas, the Purva Mimansa philosophy became supreme 
and Buddhism was finally expelled from the centre of the 
Hindu empire, the valley of the Ganges and the Jumna 
Naturally under Yasovarman, Kanauj the capital of the 
Hindu Central Empire became the centre of orthodoxy 
and attained great religious importance which it retained 
as we have said, down to the Mahomedan conquest The 
Kanaujia Brahmins became the leading Brahmins in the 
whole of India and they were subsequently placed properly 
enough at the head of the five Brahmin chief subcastes 
of northern India as they are now enumerated The sub- 
division of Brahmins into five Gaudas and five Dravida^ 
had yet, no doubt, tu arise as we shall have to relate later 
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on *But it IS worth remarking here that the pre-eminence 
ot Kanaujia Brahmins began from this reign Gauda or 
Kurukshetra and Thaneser had already sent Brahmins 
and Kshatnyas into Bengal but later tradition in Bengal 
relates that five K<'anau]ia Brahmins and five Kayasthas 
were about this time or a little later after this, invited to 
and settle^ in Bengal by the first orthodox king of 
Bengal Adisura , about whom we shall have later 'on to 
speak This revival of the Vedas and (the science of its 
interpretation Purva Mimansa was indeed not confined 
to the north but was zealously carried on m the south also 
1 e in the Deccan under the Chalukyas as we have 
already seen Bv the efforts of both, Buddhism was finally 
extinguished in India with the exception of Magadha its 
birth-place where it survived a few centuries more 

The power of the Varmas declined towards the end of 
Yasovarman’s reign and still more after him One of his 
successors was Vajray^udhafthe change in the fiame-ending 
from Varma to Ayudha does not necessarily indicate 
change in family though it raises a presumption of it,) 
and he was again defeated by a Kashmir king named 
Jayapida who wished to imitate Lalitaditya in his foreign 
conquests but who only approached him from a distance 
The date of Jayapida according to the Rajataranginl is 
751-782 A D and this date is accoraing to our view 
coireot and not subject to alteration by the addition of 
25 years as has been shown in the chapter on Kashmir 
Jayapida was a grand-son of Lalitaditya and apparently 
Vajrayudha was also a grand-son of Yasovarman conquered 
by Lalitaditya Yasovarraan’s leign ended about 710 A D 
and in 751 A D his grand-son Vajrayudha may properly 
enough have been on the throne of Kanauj The minister 
of Jayapida was also a Brahmin named Devasarman a 
grand-son of the famous foreign minister Agnisarman of 
Lalitaditya This Vajrayudha is mentioned in the 
Karpura Manjan of Rajasekhara (Konow and Lenman 
P 266) as a king of Panchala reigning in Kanau] 

The next mention of a king of KanaujJof this lino is 
Chakrayudha mentioned in the Bhagalpur copperplate 
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jgrant of a Pala king^^of Bengal (Ind Ant Vol XV p 304 ) 
The relevant verse is as 'follows 

^ 1 35 ^ ^ ti This 

IS remarked of king Dharmapala who is said to have 
obtained the wealth of Mahodaya (Kanau]) by conquering 
Indrayudha or Indraraja and to have returned the same 
to Chakrayudha (perhaps his son) who had humbled him- 
self, as the Pandavas and Sri Krishna gave the kingdom of 
Magadha after kiJling Jarasandha to his son Sahadeva 
In fact this was the usual practice in India upto the 
Mahomedan conquest In the Khalimpur grant of 
Dharmapala himself ( Ep Ind Vol IV ) it is said that 
the king of Panchala was restored with the consent and 
to the delight of Bho]a, Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, 
Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara and Kira 

1 HTg I ) This 

ver&e is verj^ important It conclusively proves that the 
empire or suzerainty of Kanau] was acknowledged 
■even in its decline over a very large extent of territory 
Bhoja means probably Gwalior (Kunti-Bhoja of the Maha- 
bharata), Matsya is Jaipur, Madra is eastern Pan]ab, 
Kuru IS Tha'nesar or Sri Kantha of the Vardhanas, Yadu 
IS Mathura, Yavana is doubtful, but it may be taken to be 
the Yavana king of Andhra of whom we shall speak later 
on Gandhara is certainly Peshawar, Avanti is Malva 
01 U]]ain and Kira is the Vindhya or Himalayan hilly 
region Thus almost the whole of Northern India west 
of Prayaga was under the suzerainty of the Varmas of 
Kanau] while east of Prayaga was the newly established 
kingdom of the Bengal Palas The date of this grant is 
about 800 A D Now this great shook given by the Palas to 
Kanau] could not but shake its tottering Varma dynasty 
which pulled on hereafter for a little longer only The 
subordinate kingdoms’ ambition could not be long re- 
strained nor that of neighbours and the Varma dynasty oj 
Kanau] fell in 816 A D the empire of Kanau] passing to a 
Pratihaia king of Bhinmal named Nagabhatta who ir? 
JRajputana was either a subordinate king or a neighbouring 
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king of Kanau] This new hne of imperial kings of 
Kanau) will be described in our second volume 

The Varma kings of Kanauj thus were supreme from 
the beginning of the sivth century i e 500 A. D dow n to 
300 A D Under Harsha there was an interruption so to 
speak But Harsha too ruled in the namo of Rajyasrl and 
therefore of'her husband Grahavarman If wo divide the 
hue of Maukhans into two parts wp may do so by 
taking thp earlier Maukhans from 500 to 606 and the later 
Varmas from 647 A D to 816 a period of about 175 years 
which as history shows is the usual period for a 
dvnasty of kings ranging generally from 150 to 200, 
sometimes rising to 300 and rarely to 400 But the groat 
event of these Varma kings’ rule was the final extinction 
ot Buddhism or the religion of non-slaughter of animals 
The Kanaujia Brahmins to this dav are flesh-eaters and not 
tlesi-ihstaineis like n\03t of the other Brahmins of India 


NOTE 

O lUDAVAHO THl- CONQUESTS OF YAbOVARMAN AND THE PAKASIKAS 
This poem 1)\ \ IkpStirSj is in Prlkrif MahSrEshtrT nnd gives a 
detailed description of rv ijai/a sotosponk of his patron kingYn^otnr- 
man of Kanauj But this diqi >jayn seems to be of doubtful authenticity 
As the poem is called Gaudavnho, or the killng of the Gauda king, that 
ina\ ho taken to be the central fact and as such to bo historically true 
But did Vasosarman go on a avorld-conquoring expedition oast, south, 
west and north as famous kings m India from the mythical Raghu down 
to historical Snmudragupta and Lnlitaditya ■wont’ Tlioro is no confirma- 
tion of this in other liistorical documents On tlio other hand Vflkpati- 
rl] was a contempororv poet and his poem contemporary as it is cannot 
enttreij lie disbeliea od Perhaps tlie non-complotion of the chiof poem 
shows that the poet conceived the diO' os a probable event and 
notan actual fact The f ict is that Y.vsovnrman was defeated liy a. 
Clialuka a king in the south and a Kashmir king In the nortli Ilov ov or 
At think It necessary to give detnis of tins diyitytyn ns they are 
/-iv( n in this itocin Gaud iv iho Some ficts are indeed valuable ns 
historic il etidene,' 



C.AUnWAHO, YAb'oVARMAN AND THC PARASIK'AS J4J 

irnx-n f hrn iccordinf: to thn pooni lirst c.ime to tlu> Sonn 
ri\<<r (\\hicli proltibh \\ i-; tho wostorn Ijoundorv ol tho Giutli i-mpdom 
\ ’40-24G) HconhhMiN visited the VincU ufisini goddcs<; (heforo 
lioiii o\ on tlieii litinnn sTcrilico still ni ido) ond roimed in tho 

\ ndh\ 1 lulls (Jb'S) The Gniido king heintip of kis ippronch Hod Horo 
the (i-uid 1 1 inp is olsn •'Tiled king o'' Migidht (348-151' isos arnnii 
h twev or, t niorod his torritors nnd oncunpod fhori' for tho r inn >0 ison 
The G.nud 1 ling svho hid Hod roturned ssith his ainilnrios and a 
'nttlo w is foug'ii uid the Gaud i or ^l^g^dh i king s\ is killed in 
hiitlo (4’4-41T) j 

1 his should has 0 i ndod tho Oiudas nho pooni Uiii it psrocoods, f o- 
deiail ^ Tso\ Trm in s furihor conquests He proi oodod fiirtlu r is f ir as 
I he Si I and conqui rod tho 1 iiig of \ inga He then niosod ilong the 
s,> i-ooist as 1 ir ns the ^Inln\ a niotintain ind < onquorod tho Plrisika 
Now till so P'risi) IS in tlio south are a riddle tomans But tho\ 
ipp( 1 - to hi a rialifs Infut in a ChUiiks i inscription of about 
this time tb< Chtluksnlim ir saia to h n o i onquorod ilong ss ith Choi i 
III I P mils a both ‘'inh ila and P"r isika 1 hoso Ptr isil ns must not he 
o ifoundi d SSI h Pihlnas Tor the nanus are distinct ind tic 
rarsi''se(m tij base tirst gone to tho further south in thoir tlight 
trim th' \rihs ihnut this tint' i o 700 A l3 hoforo their coming to 
1 id fiiialls Si tiling on the Giu 'r it co ist 

N isos arm ui ss cut to tho southern most point ss hero tho o ist ind ssest- 
on nns nuct Thoiico ho is brought to tho Narmada to tho place sshere 
It f ills into tho sea It ss as hi re th it the pot of nectar ss is soon hs *hc 
gods ss 111 n tho ocean ss as churnod Thence he svt nt to the Marudosa 
or R ijput uia desert and thence to Thanesar orSrikinthi Rising 
I onqmrod the svest he ssont to the north ind conquered Asodhs i In 
the CHS of RTma and Harlschandri he built i tcmplo morn i/in/ Ho 
tneii svint to tho NlaiuHra mountain n part of tho Himalaj is (tho coni- 
mi nt itor hs mist il c calls it the Mahendra mount iin sshich lies to the 
south of K in mj on the casti rn coast) and thence to tho Himalasas 
Tins finishos his ihi/i ijm/n and V isos irnian roturm to Kanauj to enjoj 
Ills conquest 

\s no ) mgs arc mentioned hs name ms s hero not eson the Gaud i 
king md ns no kingdoms are mentioned m tho south svost ind north, 
this description is of vors doubtful historic il snlue Y ero it not for tho 
mention of the Pirnsik is m tbo south so strangols lorroboritod In con* 
temporars Chnlukj i inscriptions we -would not base given it at nil 
m this note Of lourse Gnudns idho is a historical fact and has 
boon so tre itod hs S P Pnndit and rannj others 



CHAPTER XV 

THE HAIHAYAS OF KOSALA 

{The kingdoms noticed by Hmen Tsang after Odra or OnsBa upto 
the Krishna riVer are Kongadu or Ganjam, Kahnga, Ko^ala, Andllra and 
Dhanakataka Dhankataka ■with Amraoti as its oapltal on the Krishna 
■we have identified v/ith Vengi while Kongadu or Ganjam was frequently 
included in* Orissa InKalingano king is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang 
‘The people he says “ are headstrong but fair and clean of speech They 
differ somewhat from mid-India in talk and manners There were few 
Buddhists The majority belonged to other religions ” This description 
shows that Kalinga was in the higher ranks populated by Aryans and 
mixed Aryans and that it was subject at ‘this time either to Orissa or to 
Vengi After the tune of Huien Tsang Kalinga, Kongatu and Andhra 
formed one province and as we have already said this Tnkalinga was long 
subject to V ongl , and hence we need not try to trace a separate history 
for Kalinga But the case i^^ different with Ko^ala and Andhra above the 
Eastern ghats and we will try in two chapters to trace their history 
Some inscriptions are available for Ko^ala and wo may also glean valu- 
able information from Hunter’s Orissa as also from the Central Pro- 
vinces Gazetteer for 1879) 

The valley of the Nerbudda -was from ancient times 
occupied by a tribe otKshatriyas known as Haihayas. They 
■were lunar lace Kshatnyas and their greatest ancient king 
was Sahasrarjuna, killed by the Brahmin hero Parsurama 
The’r capital was Mahishmatl or Mahesvara on the 
Nerbudda They appear to have spread into the forest-clad 
legions of the modern Central Provinces, and founded 
seveial kingdoms Kosala was certainly one of these 
kingdoms and it was as old as the Mahabharata We have 
a legend in the Mahabharata that these Haihayas had a 
great fight with the solar race Kshatnyas of Oudh under 
Sagara This means, it appears, that at first the solar race 
Kshatnyas of Oudh held sway over this tract of the coun- 
try which lay to their south, and over this country the solar 
Kshatnyas and the lunar Kshatnyas of the Nerbudda valley 
had a gieat fight , for the tradition also exists that Rama 
'divided the country of KoSala between his two sons and the 
portion to the north of the Ganges called Uttara Kosala 
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he frn\p lo hiP older Fon nnd the portion to the south in- 
cluding tlip junrly tract lie fIa^p to In': younger eon, TIuif 
flu*; country came to lip called Ko'Jala and it eventually 
v.pnf into the po‘-‘;p‘-‘'i()n of the Hnlha^a Kshatnyns Some 
antiquarian*' lia%r a doubt as to the Aryan race of these 
Haihavn*' nnd a*' umnl lhp^ are connected with some 
‘lior'-o’-named Scytliic people o need not -stop to die- 
cu'-*' *-11011 ‘-traiipo tlieorips suggpsipd hv similaritv of sound 
and we jirocord tn relnle such historical facts as can he 
rh’ancil about thpsp llaiha\ ns of Kosala or modern Cen- 
tril ProMncfs in their eahtern portion 

I'lrst.Ko al I IS dpscrihed h\ Union Tsnng as lying 
north-wpst of K vling I atiii is surrounded i)\ mountains 
1 In*- clt irh i'l< ntilips (he country ith the eastern portion 
{f the mmler.i C\ lit ral l’ro\ incps J'ho king uas, ho ea\s a 
Kshitrni J ins also show s (hat the llaihaya kings wlio 
were ruling (lierc jiridcd tlipmscl\es*(in (lioir being ICsha- 
trnas 'J In people, he further sfites, wore tall nnd Iilack 
3 he Hailm\ IS w er( ^adinainsi people and all lunar rat e 
Kshatnvas h! o Sri Krishna weredarkor in complexion than 
sol.ir race Ksiintrn as the first race of Aryan invaders 
Hut the Haih n as ijipcar to line been the darkest of the 
lunar ksh iinv.is ou nig peril ips to their exposure to the 
JH rci‘ heat of the Nerhiidda ^nlicv E\on now the repre- 
sf iitatn ps of thci-o llaihnvas in the U P are very dark 
rills is what Croolre s.iys m his Tribes nnd Castes of the 
A W P Vol II p 433 “The Ha\ obans R'oputs, settled 
in the Balli district, are of the lunar race and are of the 
higliost rank among the tribes of the district 3’hov claim 
do<=cont from one Clmndrngot king of Ratanpur in C P 
who crossed the Ganges nnd conquered the aboriginal 
Cheros Thoir first settlement was to the south of the 
Ganges at Bihia which town they still visit They are 
ver> dark m complexion " This description of the 
offshoot of the Hayohansa Rajputs of C P takes us to 
Ratanpur which appears to have been their oapPnl in C P 
for centuries nnd perhaps was the capital of Kosala visited 
by Hiuen Tsnng 
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The information given by Grant in his introduction to 
the C If Gazetteer for 1879 is also to the same effect. He 
says “the Hay obansa line of Ratanpur ruled over Chhattis- 
garh for many centuries even down to the Maratha con- 
quest Their dominion is proved bv a copper-plate in- 
scription found near Mandla (now lost) and old as far back 
as 144 A D V Subsequent inscriptions found by Professor 
Hall near Jubbulpore also testify to several kings of this 
Hindu line beginning with one Kokalla'Deva , but before 
him “we have independent grounds for believing that the 
Haihaya kings ofChhattisgarh wereatthat time Buddhists 
Indeed the king of Kosala visited by Hiuen Tsang, though 
a Kshatriya is said by him to have been a Buddhist ’’ Kosala 
IS said by him also to have given birth to the great Bud- 
dhist sage Nagarjuna Kosala, therefore, before Harsha and 
after Harsha was a stronghold of Buddhism What kings 
luled there we are unable to state But it may safely be 
granted that as elsewhere in India the orthodox religion 
reasserted itself about the end of the 8th century or even 
before The line of Kokalla was perfectly orthodox but 
their history which can tolerably be ascertained belongs 
to the second portion of our period and will be treated of 
m the next volume 

But we may anticipate a little by saying that this 
second line of Haihaya kings was distinct from the king 
of Kosala or Mahakosala whose capital was visited by 
Hiuen Tsang This is what Cunningham says in his Arch 
S Report Vol IX Central Provinces “ In later times we 
know that there were two great Haihaya states in Central 
India VIZ. the kingdom of Mahakosala with Manipur for 
its capital and the kingdom of Chodi proper with Tripura 
tor its capital” (p 55) The word Chedi has wrongly boon 
ipplied, it must bo stated here, to Tripura which is an 
ancient town near Jubbalpore where the Kulachuri orKala- 
churiHaihay as ruled Chedi according to the Mahabharata 
was a kingdom immediately to the south of the Jumna 
and it was founded by Vasu Uparichonra ( u ^ &c 

Mhb Adi P ) In this line was bom SisupSla His lino 
was not that of the Haihayas It appears that the Hai- 
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111 } a<; of Tripura conquorod tins Chodi country which laj* 
imiuodiatGlv to thoir north and ^^h^ch consoquontlj; gave 
it*: nnciont name to the whole country of the Kalachuri 
H uhayab They also obtained possession of the ancient 
fort of K’llinjara in the real Chodi country and hence 
thov called themselves Kalinjarapura\ aradhlsvara This 
lino of the Haihavas vas distinct from the Hnihayas of 
^IallakosalaofManlpur (to the north of Ratanpur) and were 
probably insignificmt in the davs of Hiuen Tsang ^^ho 
doe*- not notice their kingdom at all Probably they were 
'-ubordinato to the king*^ ofMalrikosala and w hen gradually 
orthodox kings gained supremacy in India in the Sth 
routury thev toogained power and subordinated Kosala 

T he Kalarchbns of Tripura no doubt use an era of 
their ou n Inch goes back to A D 248 It is called also 
Chcdi ora and began as pro\od bv Kielhorn (Ep Ind IX 
p 12n ) on f)/th September 248 A D. the vear being Asvi- 
n idi and the months being Purnimanta This shows that 
the Kalachuris niust hn\c attained great po\\er in 248 
A D It IS true that as the Haihayas of Tripura held sway 
for some time o\en in the western parts of India in 
konkan and Gujarat, their ora was m use in south Gujarat 
and in the Traikuta countrv We know verv little of the 
iiistory of these ancient times But the name Kalachiiri 
does not occur before the Sth centiirv and the era came to 
bo called bv that name later and not in the beginning 
These Knlachuris it is w-hom we shall lia\c to describe in 
our second % olume 

The Haihava king*; of Kosala had probably an un- 
e%entful long existence from the 7th century down to the 
17th as stated abo\e upto the time of the Marathas Tney 
lav ‘•ecluded in a mountain-surrounded tract and remained 
undisturbed They were at first Buddhists but must have 
changed their religion in the Sth centurv as elsewhere in 
India They have left no records, but certain chronicles 
which wo mention in a note, give a line of kings from the 
most ancient times down to the days of the Marathas, the- 
details of which are mJt interesting to the general reader of 
Indian history, as the line did not produce any great kings, ’ 



NOTE 

CHHATTISGARH OR ANCIENT KOSALA 


Wc have identified Chattisgarh of the Central Provinces with the 
Kosala kingdAm of Hiucn Tsang and the MahHko^ala of inscriptions 
The following information given by Grant in Central Provinces 
Gazetteer 1879 pages 153-160 is interesting in tbiO connection 

' Chhatfisgarh corresponds with the modern Raipur and Sambalpur 
districts of C P On the north-west corner of it is the Maikala range 
a continuation of Satpura and from it rises the Nerbudda flowing west 
and the Soija flowing north Amarakantaka peak is thus in this coun- 
try and the MahSnadi also flows through it There are mountain ranges 
surrounding it and the whole country is drained by the “Groat river” 
The enclosed area is plain, for thcmostpartculturable.andin placcsvqry 
neb It is called Chhattisgarb because there are 36 divisions of it, each 
With a garb of its own Its chief divisions are I the valley of the 
Sheonath river and the triict between that river and the SSlc-tekdi 
hill , II the tract between the Sheonath and Hasda rivers III the tract 
between the Sheonath and the MahSnadi and IV the tract south of 
Raipur extending towards the MahUnadi The chief products are rice, 
wheat, pulses and oilseeds. The jungles on tho borders are full of tigers, 
boars and buffalos and in tho north towards Bengal side there v,ere 
wild elephants The population in the jungles consists chiefly of Goods, 
Bbumias andBigas The latter are purely jungly tribes never mixing with 
the plain people and fly into tho jungles further if Europeans approach 
them In the plains a proponderjng portion of the people are chamSrs 
who are however agriculturists and being botlor off than usual, thej 
have thrown off latterly Brahminisro and started a new religion of their 
own akin to Hinduism They are called SatnHmis Of tho rest Brahmins, 
Rajputs, Kurmis and Rants are prominent Tho country is now being 
opened up by railways Formerly immense amounts of corn were 
produced only to ho undisposed of In ancient days the earners of the 
■country were the Banjaras who kept hundreds and thousands of bullocks 
and carried grain to Jubbulpore in tho west, Benares in the north, 
Nagpur m the south and Cuttack or Orissa in the oast 

Hindu tradition records, (states the author) that this tract was 
from ancient times ruled by the Haihayas After tho Salyuga a king 
named Sudyumna ruled the East One of bis sons Naladhvaja got 
MShishmatl or Mandla or Mahe^vara, a second got Chandrapura or 
Chanda and a third got the kingdom of Rateihpur or Manipur (Chhattis- 
*garb) The tenth king of tho 3rd line KarijapSla reigned from Satnvat 
172 to 251 (or 115-194 AD) He made a city at Amarakantaka and 
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raised temples there Between Sam 367-467 a successor of Earnapala 
named MadanpSla built a cit^ called Dhanapur on a high flat hill 
bet\\ eon Pendra and Amarkantaka and a formidable fort called Ajmir- 
garh, ruins of which are still visible In the 8th century two sons of 
i king, Suradeva and Brahmadeva divided the kingdom, the older branch 
remaining at Eatanpur the younger proceeding tSj Raipur The latter 
however remained subordinate The Ratanpur Rajas ruled Bilaspur, 
Sarguja and Sarabhalpur, the Raipur chiefs ruled Raipur with Bastar 
and Kcrond These seem to have been long the limits of the Haihaya 
Raj until the time of the Marathas 

The old capital of ilanipur was situated on the top of the Lapha hills 
15 miles north of Ratanpur There is a large expanse of » table-land 
on the top of the hills at an elevation of about 3400 ft above the sea level 
The remains of a fort, tanks, temples and buildings are still apparent 
and the position possesses the advantages of prominence and security 
From Sam 895 to 1620, beyond the record of temples erected and towns 
established of which no traces remain the Brahminical narrative* is 
occupied with the imaginerv virtues of different rulers In Sam 1620 
(A D 1563) a Mahomedan emperor of Delhi made his influence felt and 
Raja Kalyansing went to Delhi and got himself recognised as ruler of 
Eatanpur aftar payment of tribute His ^^uccessors ruled until the 
Marathas came Under the Marathas eventually the kingdom fell as 
also Raipur and under the British a poor representative of the 
Haihaja line is in the enjovment of a few rent-free villages This 
line seems to have been devoid of anv great rulers nor are any great 
buildings remaining And there are now verv few Haihaya Rajput 
families in the province of Cbhattisgarh (p 161) 

The following further facts from Cunningham s Coins of Central 
India are worth noticing "The chief cities of the ^ountrv of the 
MahSnadi are Rajim, Supur, and Seori Naravan, all on the Mahanadi 
At these three places there are manv magnificent temples and inscrip- 
tions *0 attest the former power and wealth of the country (p 73) 

‘ The king visited by Huen Tsang was a Eshatriva and his name 
vas Satavahana But there is no name like this in the Haihava-Vamsi 
Raias of Ratanpur and Raipur Something like historv begins with 
Suradeva of the chronicles who is said to have conquered Telingana 
His aate is about 749 A. D But this should be Chedi date and hence 
equal to 749 — 249=998 A. D The earhest mscnprion of A. D 1115 
mentions Sri Kokalla Chedis^ara, RatanaRaja, Prithvideva, JSjalladeva 
The onlv known coins upto now are those of Prithvi De'^a which are of 
gold and verv rare and of copper On these copper coins on the obverse 
IS a figure of HannmSn wi*h four arms On the gold coins the figure 
is inois'incc Thev are coins of Jaijala Deva ( 1120 ) and Rama 
Deva also ( 1140 AD) > 

Tzc cir-atvc has aa been vab Jheti aai— ht"e aai 3 ~C'-‘a s-canaa cf 
pa — 'Psca o hisla-y 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE KAINKILA YAVANAS OF ANDHRA 

Wherit Hiuen Tsang visited Andhra he found the 
people different in speech from those of Mid-India The 
people appeared to him to be of a violent nature and they 
w^re adherents of different religions The people of 
Andhra are undoubtedly of Aryan origin and yet the 
language of the country from before the days of Hiuen 
Tsang -was Dravidian Who was the king reigning in his 
days ? To what race and to what religion did he belong ■' 
These questions are difficult of solution, but we have come 
to the conclusion that at this time and during the period 
of which we are writing there was a line of Yavana kings 
ruling in Andhra, Y&vanas whose distinctive name was 
Kainkila Yavanas They were not ardent professors of 
Buddhism though Yavanas generally were and it is pro- 
bably hence that Hiuen Tsang has not described the king 
in Andhra We proceed in this chapter to describe these 
Yavana kings and to detail the evidence on which this des- 
cription IS based 

Sir William Hunter probably rightly guesses that 
the Yavanas of Orissa being dispossessed in the fifth 
century A. D by the Eesari line of kings went into 
Andhara and seized that kingdom about 575 A T> 

“ The next kingdom to Orissa down the Madras coast was 
Andhra whose capital was Warangal The chronicles of 
the Madras coast relate that the then existing dynasty in 
Andhra was overthrown and was succeeded by nine kings 
of the Yavana race who ruled for 458 years i e till 904 
A D The period of their supremacy was in the mam Bud- 
dhistic and asm Orissa their downfall took place amidst 
a great religious revival ending ip the re-establishmert 
. of Brahminism and of the very form in Orissa vi/ 
Saivism” ( p 220 ) 
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Sir W Hunter has given a most interesting account, 
^Mth great accuracy vhichforhis time is certainly re- 
markable, of the connection of Yavanas Cr Ionian Greeks 
vith India from the most ancient times ( about 900 B C ) 
v\ben they were beyond the Indus! dowii' to about 900 A D 
when tbeir last kingdom was found on tbe western coast 
of tbe Madras presidency He observes (p ?20), ‘‘These 
soutbern Yavanas (of Andbra) reached their height about 
782 A D In that year they make their appearance in the 
Tuluva records on tbe veslern shores of the peninsula 
Dr Buchanan from records shown by a Brahmin states 
that a line of Yavana princes drove out tbe reigning bouse 
in Tuluva in 782 A. D and ruled for 54 years Thev 
claimed Andhra descent, came from the eastern coast and 
V ere of tbe Jain religion into which Buddhism had by 
that time disintegrated ’’ 

This Yivana kingdom of Andhia had thus a prosper- 
ous rule from about 575 A. D to 900 A D and they 
reached their height of power about 782 A D The exis- 
tence of a Yavana kingdom about this time is also attested 
by the inscription of Dharmapala already noticed (Khalim- 
pur grant ) I 

II shows that a Yavana kingdom was 

among the feudatories of the empire of Kanauj in the 
eighth century The mention of Yavana in this inscrip 
tion IS apparently puzzling to many but the riddle is 
solved if we grant and remember that there was a powerful 
Yavana kingdom to the south of Nagpur and in the 
Andhra country 

The evidence of the Puranas also proves the existence 
of a Yavana kingdom here The Puramc account is 
no doubt a most garbled account of an unhis- 
toncal witness but it has much value as confirmatory 
evidence The Yishnu Purana which distinctly mentions 
the Kailakila orKainkila Yavanas requires to be specially 
noticed It has the following passage in Ain§a 4 chap 
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?d2 

I WTT2?i^ 

'tPt^TcI^ JFTHrtefft I 

WIT liJmT i wihht f^TiHi%^ gusurnwr- 

?fHWTWW5^W wr W^WHjFSHHTH 3^1^ ^Tf^RTT 

irtu hi%w^ ” l Now m this quota- 

tion the Yavanas are twice mentioned and at a long 
interval We should, therefore, take the first 8 Yavana 
kings as the Greco-Bactrian kings of the Panjab who 
luled before the Christian era The Turushkaras are proba- 
ble the ‘Yue-chi ^Vho the Mundas were and who the 
Mannas it is not yet explained by any person but wo shall 
try later on to discover it The rule of all these covered 
10^10 years When they were overthrown the Kailakila 
Yavanas ruled the earth. Their first king was Vindhya- 
sakti'^ and he was followed by 2 P\iran 3 aya 3 Riimachan- 
dri 4 Dharniavarman 5 Vanga 6 Nandana 7 Sunandin 
S Nandiyasah and 9 Suka Pravira These ruled for 106 years ” 
These details given fsr the Kailakila Yavanajs alone load 
to two inferences viz. (1) that the writer or rather recastor 
of the Vishnu Purana lived a little after these Yavanas 
somewhere about the 9th century A D and (2) that ho must 
have been a native of Andhra or at least of the country 
whore these Yavanas ruled As the Yavanas are men- 
tioned as reigning in the Khalimpur grant of about 
800 A D the time of those Yavana kings is tolerably 
settled And their country too though not mentioned in 
that inscription must ha \0 been no other than Andhra 
%%hich might have formed part of the Kanain empire along 
with Bhoja Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Avanti, Kira 
ind others Wo, therefore, hold on the authority of the 
e . idenco mentioned by Hunter supported by the Vishnu 
Purina that fiom before the daj's of Hiuon T'^ang the 
Kailakila or Kainkila Yavanas ruled tn Andhra upto 
800 A D and even later down to about 900 A B 
Their mention in the Bhaga\ata is also confirmatory in 


rhi\\liidh^T ilti Is diKerenl (rom the Vindh^asit li of the Vllkriaka dyna l> 
* IK lit oncJ in the Aiatiti cave itisc'ipllon, the Micce ‘lo'. o( the litter heme dlKfrcn' 
»l 'Vie I’rnaraetns Kudrasena Prith^Isena and othtrj hl^ dale belnj about S'U A D 
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this connootion and is interesting f%fei%c5HTT 
I f^T5pT%j II ^4^ ^ 

tr? U ( gj sr 5) Here the period 106 rears is the 
same, the name Kailakila is the sarnt^ though gi\en as 
that of a place and five kings are named whose names 
are nearly the same as in the Vishnu The , Bhagavata 
seems to follov the Vishnu Purana at a distance and 
mu*:! date after th4 9th century The other Puranas too 
mention Yavanas, hut none mentions the tailakila 
Yavanas, Vindhvasakti and others and these Puranas not- 
ahlv Vavu and Matsya in their present form are generally 
rightlv taken as the oldest Puranas and may be supposed 
to lefer to the Ya^ana kings of the Panjab alone Muuda 
and Mauna barbarians a^'e mentioned by these also and 
lliev also pi^ecedod the Guptas most certainlv 

The Kainkila Yavanas are said by the Vishnu Purana. 
to be ■jTVrnVl'^ * not crowned religiously But possibly 
this word IS which shoiis their mixed origin The 

commentator explains the vord as meaning non-Kshatiiyas 
but that was clear from the very name Yavana The word 
IS a puzzle but it may be taken to mean that they were Bud- 
dhists or Jams and did not care for religious coronations 

But these Yavanas seem to have preserved their 
language though not their religion It is indeed an in- 
teresting question whether the Yavana kings of the 
Panjab spoke Greek The legends on their coins indeed 
are in Greek and this clearly shows that they must have 
spoken their own language But they were in constant com- 
munication with Bactria, Syria and even Greece and their 
speaking their own language is not strange But the Yava- 
nas of Andhra surrounded as they were by Sanskrit-born ^ 
and Dravidian languages, their own subjects speaking also 
45 
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ihe same languages could not have preserved their Greek 
ColebrQoke quoting a writer of this period ^8th century) 
classifies the non-Hindu languages of the time as four lu 
nunibei mz Yav^na, Parasika, Romaka and Barbara 
(Huntei s Orissa Vol I p 222) Hunter, however, believes 
that these Andhia Giaeks had lost all traces of their 
original language 


* The Greet larfiiaj-e n undoubtedly once spoVen In India as vre have shown 
tl ewbere that the Greet s>ord nnx' or Su-anfa is used In the Mahabharati Itself 
-arU ‘hat Vidura speats in Greet probably when he cautions Yudhishthirain a Mlechiia 
lanfuafc -fainst residmt in the inflammable house at VaranHsata built for them 
La'm too may have been understood fn India in the first century A D when Kome 
lad commercial connection with India especially the south and when the Koman coin 
the n nar became current in India Parasita as the lanftuaKe of the Persians who often 
cencuered Sind upto the Indus may also he well tnown But what is Barbara? Tlie 
wo'd is indeed a puzzle The Greets use the word * Barbarians ' for all Mlechhas and so 
also the Indo Aryans srea^ of a MIcchha people by name Barbara But Barbara o.ciirs 
In h story as the name c‘ an African people and these could not have come into contact 
With the Indo-Aryans P-o‘-ablj the African Ethlopeans traded in centuries precedmr 
Chri t with India and the name continued to be appU'd to the Arabs who certainly 
^traded With India fornsar\ centu'ies and who in the fith century A D conquered Sind. 
The PraVrt writer o‘ the h h ven ory therelo-e relers to the Arabic lanituate when lie 
»itDi ors ‘ce B^'h-*- a he 'o^- h Mlecbha laniuage understood or current in India 


CHAPTER XVII 

THh western kingdoms 

tu GUJAK CHSPAS of BHINKAL, 

. • 

Wc \'ill now turn to the history ot the remaining 

'kingdoms to the xresr of Kanau] noticed by Hiuen Tsang 
And the first among them was the Gu]ar kingdom' ot 
Bhinmal in Rajputana We have discussed the question 
of the race of Gurjaras in a note We have shown tbeie 
that tliev cannot hut be treated as distinctljAiyan Their 
long head‘d, their fine noses (finer even than those of 
Parisians, \ ide Sir H Risley), their tall stature are too 
strong ethnological characteristics declaring unequivocally 
their Aryan origin, to be got rid of by the imaginary theory 
of Mr R D ’Bhandarkar who would assign them to a foreign 
or Scythic stock supposed to be Khazar And Sir V Smith 
himself admits that there is no historical eMdenoe to 
support the surmise that the Gurjaras at any time came to 
India “The Gurjaras are bclieied to have entered India 
either along with or soon after the white Huns, but there 
is nothing to show what part of Asia they came from or to 
what race tbev belonged ” (V Smith’s Early History 3rd 
Edn p 412) A similar view is expressed by him in his 
paper in J R AS 1908 and also 1909 The only reason for 
such a surmise is the fact that the name ‘Gujar’ is not 
met with before the 6th century A. D and that in Bana’s 
Harsha Chanta the Gujarsare said to have been defeated 
by Pratapavardhana along with the Huns There can be 
nothing more unsatisfactory than this The name Gurjara 
18 undoubtedly not yet found in any \vork before the 6th 
century But does that prove that it did not exist or that 
the name had not been in use before’ Absence of mention is 
no proof whatever of non-existence. And have we found 
all the inscriptions or,records before the 6th century and 
Jiave we gor all books that were written before that period’* 
Jtwould be ridiculous to suggest, much more to believe this. 
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Secondly Sana’s Harsha Cnanta savs that Pratapavar- 
dhana defeated the Huns, the Gnjars, the Malavas, the 
Smdhus and many others Does that mean that all these 
people were Huns or came along with or after tbem'^ 
There is an unacfcountnble tendencv in antiquarians of 
India to assign foreign and Scythic origin to each andeveiv 
forward pepple found in Indian history Thus the Jats 
arid even the Ra3puts arc assigned a foreign and a Scythic 
origin If the Jats, the Gujars and the Sajputs with their 
clearly Anryan featuies are foreigneis and Scythians where 
are the Indo-Aivans, those people who spoke the Aryan 
Sanskrit dr Vedio language, who according to the Vedas, 
and trie Epics supported by the Avesta came to and settled 
in the Pamab and Raiputana’ Ha\e they desappeared ’ 
The lower strata m these parts are Dravidian by their 
ethnic charactenstics and if the Jats., Gu3ars, Baiputs and 
the Biahmins are foreigners-Greek, Saka or Hiina, 
here indeed are the ?ndo-Aryans so famous ifi theVedas^ 
the Mahabharata and the Manu Smnti ’ We may conclude 
therefore that the ethnic characteristics of the Jats, the 
Gu3ars and the Raiputs vi 7 their long heads, their fine 
noses and their tall statures are undeniably Aryan and 
that there is nothing in historv which suggests or proves 
that they came from outside India in historic times 

The Gu3ars like the Jats are the ancient Veuic 
Aryan Vaisyas , and that explains why their names are 
not met with in ancient records before the fifth or sixth 
century For such ancient scanty historical records as 
we possess concern themselves chiefly with kings and 
kingly families and rarely mention the common people 
In the third century A D the Vaisayas for the first time 
came into prominence because (most Kshatriya kingly 
families being killed or driven further south) many Vaisya 
families took to the profession of arms against the foreign 
invaders of Scythic origin The Guptas thus were Vaisyas 
who first opposed the Yue-chi an(\ latterly opposed the 
fHiins It seems that when the Huns first invaded India 
and founded a kingdom at Sialkot, the Gu3ars moved 
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-do\rn into Rajputana, tj,ie sandy deserts of which have 
aI^^ ays afiForded shelter to Aryans of the Pan]ab ^nd the 
middle country when oppressed and dispossessed by 
foreigners That seems to be the reason why the Gurjaras 
came into prominence about the time of the Huns They 
moved from the Panjab into Rajputana and founded a 
kingdom at Bhinmal about the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury They even sent oft-shoots further southwards and 
we find the Gunara kingdom of Broach founded by 
Dadda at about the same time These two kingdoms were 
found in a flourishing condition by Hiuen Tsang Pratapa- 
vardhana conquered rhe Gurjaras not because they were 
Huns or foreigners he conquered them as every conquer- 
ing hero in India did who conquered both foreigners and 
Indians in his digvijava The Guiqaras of Bhinmal veie 
to Ins south-west and he must have established his ovei- 
lordship o\,er them also Yet th^Guijara kingdom of 
Bhinmal \\ as strong and e\en Harsha did not entirely 
disposess the Guriaras They were probably only in 
nominal subjection to him as ve have already stated And 
they not only remained strong but in the next century 
grew stronger and subdued Kanauj irself 

Who was the king in the days of Harsha and what 
vas his familv and caste We have already said that he 
probably was son ro one Yyaghiamukha mentioned by 
Brahmagupta the famous astronomer who composed his 
veil-known Siddhanta at Bhinmal in 628 A D Now this 
Brahmagupta states that the king belonged to the Chapa 
dynasty'^ The Chapas or Chapotkatas are veil-known 
Kshatriyas mentioned in insciiptious of tne 7th and Sth 
centuries (see Chalukva Navasari grant already described) 
They hereafter established the kingdom of Gujarat at 
Anhillapattana as v e shall have to relate in our nest 
volume This king then was a Kshatnya according to 
Brahmagupta and he was equally a Kshatnya according 

" Ditshlt s Marathi histcrv ci Indian astronomy p CU The \ erse quoted bi 
Irom Brahma SiddhSn a is as lollou s — 

-ifrwfErg^ ^ i 
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to Hiuen Tsang “ He was a Ksliatriy^x by caste and a 
roung ^man noted for wisdom and a hrm believer m 
Buddhism ” How this fact is a puzrle to European' 
8 cholais',wbolooku,nonGuT 3 arasas foieigners but they twist 
It into an argument for then own theorv They argue that 
not only were the Gujars foreigners and of Scythian 
origin admitted into the Hindu fold but that within a 
hundred years of thoir coming into India thoir kings were 
admittod^tobe true Kshatriyas 1” This explanation however 
IS untenable It is possible for any person or people to be 
admitted into Hinduism which with its peculiar insti- 
tution of caste can easily admit anv'body in its fold 
without sacrihcinu the purity of existing castes but it is 
not possible to ‘suppose that when e\eiybody was opposing 
the detested Huns and other foreigneis, when Aryan 
orthodox king‘d, acooiding to inscriptions of that very 
period, were strongly enforcing caste and preventing 
sankara or intermixtuie of laces, that these foreign kings 
could have been admitted to be Kshatriyas This fact 
therefoie supports our view that the Gnijaias were Hindus 
of ancient date and Vaisyas and then Lings the Chapat 
wore true Kshatriva> 

Weknowveiy little of the history of those Chapas 
from 641 A D. when Hiuon Tsang visited Bhinmal down 
to about 750 A D The king at his time was a Buddhist but 
it IS probable that after his death, as in the rest of India, 
there must have been a revival of Hinduism among the 
Gurjaras They appear to have been a very powerfu 1 
people and resisted the invasion of their countiy by the 
Aiabs who after their conquest of Hind in 712 A. D tried 
to extend their dominion and then religion to the neigh- 
bouring states of India. Bhinmal the Gurjara kingdom 
was undouhtedh one of such kingdoms contiguous to 
Hind and it appears certain that the Gnriaras eventually 
defeated the Arab- Along with this event there appears 
to have been a change of dynasty in* the ruling family and' 

f * 

the Pratihuras appear to come in about 750 A.D displacing 
the old Chapas whose lule seems tohaao extended to 
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th(' ubunl period of dynasties i e about two centuries 
'I'he history of thoGurjara Pratiharnsbelonc^ tothe>second 
portion of our period and will he related in our nest volume 

il) THC VAKDHANAS OF MOL,\PO OK V l^STl ItN MALV^A 

We ha\o already given the bistort of tiio other Gurjara 
kingdom tti the south at B-oach, and we will now jiroceed 
to describe the history of Hiucn Tsant: s ’Molapo or 
Western Malwn 1|hi3 kingdom belonged as w e have seen to 
^'a'^odlnrraan Vishnuvardhana of the ^^andsaur inscription 
in our ‘■urmise this name-ending Vardhana shows tliat ho 
w IS a Vaisva like the Guptas His great exploit was 
that he defeated Mihirakula the Hun Now we have 
alreadv quoted the ■-cntonco in Chandra ■- grammar 

*' the Jarta conque“od the Hur- If we ajiply 
till'' '-entenco to Y isodharman ind there i- none el=o to 
w honi it c \n w ell bo ipplied, w e m n surmise that he w as 
1 J irta or, tat from the Panjab in fjet like the (nirjarasof 
Bbiiim il wo may suppose the J it'- from the P injali to have 
inigr lied to Malw a ( winch like Baiputini i" a fuourite 
lard with migrators ) to take refuge from the incursions 
of the Huns and those Tats in M ilwa getting strong under 
Va''odliarman inflicted in 523 A D a signal defeat on t le 
Huns who had overrun thei- motbeiland the Panjab 

A guindson or groat grano'-on of th)= king w on toe 
throne when Hiuen Tsangvi«ired Western Malwa He 
w IS I devout Buddhist and i Buddha temple near the city 
w ns being built for several generations We mav take it 
fiom the Rajataranginl that Vasodhnrman’s son named 
Silldiiya ( name mentioned bv Hiucn T^ang also ) being a 
Buddhist was assailed by his neighhouis and di'=possessed 
Pravarsena of Kashmir about 540 A D le-estabhshed this 
son on the throne of his father, and took awav fiom him 
the throne of Kashmir which Ins father Yasodharnian had 
hi ought avvay This dynasty, therefore had certainly 
lasted from about 500 641 A D the tmte ot Hiuen Tsang’s 
visit What became’ of it after Harsha w e are not in a 
position to state The history of Malw a vs a whole i4 
obscure until we come to tne Parainara dvnastv, but wc 
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may state that Western Malwa was on the border between 
Gujarat^ aiid Central India and was often changing hands 
That it was entirely under Valabhis for some time 
hereafter IS cei tain from grants of Valabhi kings which 
gave lands even near Mandsaur to donees Apparently 
therefore, when Harsha’s empire fell Molapo passed into 
the power of the stionger Valabhi kingdom 

(S) UJJAINOR CENTRIL MALWA, 

Uijain was the capital of central Mah(m and whenHuen 
Tsang vis'ited it in 641 A D it was under a Brahmin king 
Who he was and what became of his family after Harsha 
we cannot say In fact as stated above until we come to 
the Paramara rule there is no history of Malwa to be 
detailed We may however make the following observa- 
tions Malw a has always been under foreign rule The 
cliraite of Malwa is not fecund and is distinctly enervating 
Foreign 1 aces and tubes have consequently always come 
into Malwa and rule(5 there Malwa was thus diiectly 
under the Mauiyas and then heir-apparents ruled here as 
viceroys Asoka was one of such viceroys After the Maui- 
yas rhe Sungas similarly held Malwa and Agnimitra was a 
similar viceroy v ho resided at Vidisa After the Sungas 
the family of Vikrama ruled in Malwa and they too were by 
tradition foreigners belonging to the Pandava clan After 
Vikrama’s line, Malwa fell to the Western Sakas who luled 
in Ujjain from 78 A D to 400 A D When Malwa was 
conquered by the Guptas'' about 400 A D , Gupta viceroys 
resided at Ujjain for a hundred years When the Gupta 
empire was dismembered about 500 A D central Malwa 
or Ujiain must have remained with a Gupta branch Of 
this branch was Devagupta, the foe of Grahavarman and 
Bajyavardhana and when in 606 A D he was killed 
Mai w'a was entirely held under subjection by Harsha The 
Brahmin king seen by Hiuen Tsang according to our view 
v/as a viceroy appointed by Harsha After Harsha XTjjain 
remained subject to Kanauj and we know Yasovarman in 
about 700 A D was master of it WeTiave also seen that 
Malwa or Malava was a subject province or country of 
Eanauj when Chakrayudba was placed on the throne of 
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Knnaui by Dharmapala about 800 A. D with the consent of 
main dependent kings do'tailed Between Yasovarr^an and 
Chakrayudha i e from 700 to 800 A D , Malwa appears 
to have been for a time under the Rashtrakutas of 
I^Ialkhed ilso We indeed find a prince of Malava 
mentioned but he was usually subject either to the emper- 
or of i-he north at ICanauj or the emperor of the south at 
!Malkhed In a grant of Govind III dated Saka 728 or 730 
(80l) A D ) his father Dhruva is said to have conquered a 
a king who indeed himself offered submission (liid 
Ant Vol XI) Then again in a grant of the Rashtiakiita 
Gujarat bianch king Karka we are told that he held his 
arm as i bar against the encroachments of the (northern) 
Guijara king to protect Mala%aforhis master (Ind Ant 
XIll p IbO) This does not make it clear if Malwa was 
undci subject king or was entirely a subject province of 
the southern Rashtrakuta king It is, however, curious to 
notice how^iistory repeats itself Thh Marathas in 800 A D 
were tlie misters of Malava and warded off the northein 
emperor of Kananj much in the same way as they in 1800 
A D a thousand wears later held Malwa against the 
Emperors of Delhi Some time after this the Maratha 
Raslitrakuta empne declined and Malw'a w’as conquered 
and laised into an independent kingdom by the Paramaias 
who too hailed not from Malwa but from outside as w e 
shall relate in our second \olume 

HI JEJAK-IBHUKTI AND MAHESVARAPURA 

Ilmen Tsang does not mention Eastern Malwa the 
capital of which was Bhelsa or Vidisa and which country 
was in ancient times called Dasarna (see Kalidasa’s Megha- 
duta and Mahabharata also ) a name which survives in 
detailed maps of Central India and still in the popular lan- 
guage as Dhasana Probably this tract was then included 
in Avanti or Ujjain ( central Malwa ) Hiuen Tsang men- 
tions tw o more kingdoms in what is now Central India 
MZ Jejakabhukti and Mahesvarapura, in both of which 
ruled Brahmin kings ’ in his days Jejakabhukti as the 
name itself indicates is the province of Jejaka, “ bhukti ’•* 
being as we have already shown the usual title of a divi- 
4b t 
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sioH or oollectorate under a kingdom o g Tirabhukti 
which js now Tirhut The province of Je^aka was there- 
fore originally part of the Gupta Empire and \n e surmise 
that Budhagupta ruled here so late as about 500 A D 
After the fall of his line some Brahmin governor of it must 
have become independent partially only for he must have 
been subject to Harsha He may have been a 
descendant of Dhyana Vishnu whose inscription has been 
found at Eran ( see Gupta Ins III ) This line must have 
become mdependent after Harsha but must have been 
subjugated again under the rule of Yasovarman and his 
■'uccessors However we know nothing about this king- 
dom or province till the appearance of the Chandels in the 
*^111 century and their hi-tory does not belong to the first 
portion of the Hindu period The word Bhukti, however, has 
stuck to this district finally although it became independent 
and powerful under the Chandels For its modern name 
isJajotiand the Brahmins of this country oi modern 
Bundolkhand are known by the titleof Jajotia Brahmins 

Of Mahesvarapura we know practically nothing It 
IS identified with Gwalior or with Narwar Bhojas must 
have ruled there (See Dharraapala’s inscription noticed 
above ) But it was a province so near the centre of the 
empire at Kanauj urider Harsha and under his successors 
that it could only have had viceioys and not independent 
oi semi-independont kings until Kanauj declined 



CHAPTETJ XVIll 

HIMALA\AN STATr''"’ 

It 1“^ iicce‘=Eary to add \ chapter on ttio lustory of the 
iinnv efato': bmall and proa which existed in the ^ alleys 
of the Himalava piountain and adjoininp parallel ranges 
>'11 the ‘'ide of India Wo iia\o alrcadr given a. detailed 
hi''(or\ of Kashmir, which \va‘- alw av- a part of and an 
important kingdom in India Being in the north of the 
Pannii it w as entered b\ the Indo-Amns in prehistoric 
time>- Although not settled and cultnated hy an Aryan 
iv'piilalion like the Panjah, the Brihmin>« and Kshatnyas 
who formed the upper layer were mu icroiis enough to 
>-iam]i the countrv a'' a part ut Indi i Tlie 3 rahmin‘- of 
Ka'-hmir a'gain took a loading ,) irt>in the de\ clopment of 
the \rv in civiliratinn in India itself They also established 
1 reputation for learning which ha^ existed down to 
thi^ da\ "'''or Kashmir Brahmins ha\ e ilw ays prospered 
in Ka*-hniir as well is abro id in India both as learned 
Pindits and as groat adniini'-riators Hence Kashmir has 
alwav*. been treated as ai inportant part of India 
It IS mentioned in the M ih'ibhlrata li^t of Indian king- 
I’onm as ilso in Varlhamihira It-- hmtorv naturally 
forum a part of Indian histon 

But the case with other Himalayan states, especially 
Kepal IS different Those '•tatos were in the first 
place inhabited by an aboriginal population which is not 
Indian r Draiidian, but which is Mongolian by race and 
akin to the Tibetans and other people to the north of India 
( The Daniara'= of Kashmir appear to be neither Aryan 
nor Mongolian and we are not quite sure if thev are 
Diavidians Their race requires to be carefully sifted) 
The Khasas, the Kewars and the Bhotias are distinctly 
Mongolian by race 'Secondly these states have been en- 
tered into by Indo-Aryans only in historical times Of 
course only Brahmins and Kshatrivas went there for 
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religious and political purposes and impressed upon the 
local ptople their religion and their polity And thirdly, 
Nepal has been an amphibious state, sometimes dependent 
on Tibet or Chinfj and sometimes dependent on Indian 
emperors Even now Nepal is in this double position 
While it entertains a Kesident from British India, it still 
sends some presents to China in token of its vassalage to 
that empire Bhotan is entirely Mongolian, it was never 
sub 3 ect to India, nor was it ever entered into by the Indo- 
Ar^^ans * It is, therefore, only as an adjoining state 
that that state is mentioned in political relations with 
British India Nepal is sometimes mentioned in ancient 
Sanskrit works, but it is not included in the list of Indian 
kingdoms and is not mentioned in the Mahabharata or 
Varahamihira list of Indian peoples We will, however, 
trace the history of Nepal during our period because it was 
under Indian rulers at this time and of other n\inor states 
which were more completely Indian and which he between 
Nepal and Kashmir in a note For this history inscriptions 
and coins are available as also legendery accounts preserved 
in Nepal and elsewhere 

nEPAL, 

The present state of Nepal is about 500 miles long and 
about 100 miles broad and lies to the north of India It 
extends from Kumaon on the west to Sikkim on the east 
It IS bounded on the south by the Sandstone Eange of 
tills which are a continuation so to speak of the Siwalik 
range in the Panjab at the southern base of the Himalaya 
mountains On the north of Nepal is the chief ‘-nowy 
range of the Himalayas and most of its highest peaks e g 
Mt Everest, Dhavalagiri and Kanchanaganga are on the 
northern borders of Nepal beyond which extends Tibet 
Three principal rivers rise thence and pass through this 
state viz the Eapti in the western part, the Gandaka in 
the central and the Koshi or Kausiki in the eastern, the 
latter two being also called Sapta Gandaka and Sapta > 
Kausiki in Nepal as seven streams unite to form them 
'Within the bounds of this state like the Sapta Ganga in 
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Garhwal The country is of course mostly mountainous, but 
there are several open valleys which are fertile and culti- 
vated though they aie generally limited in extent 

The most noted and extensive of thpse valleys is the 
valley of Nepal properly so called It is surrounded by 
mountains like the Valley of Kashmir and is about 2Q 
miles- in length and 10 miles in breadth A ‘small river 
( lesser than the Vitasta of Kashmir) runs through this 
valley and unites with another iiver in the centre of it 
These two riverss are named Bagmati and Vishnumati and 
uniting they get out of the valley through a gorge in the 
southern hills into the plains of India The valley is 
about 4700 ft above the sea level and consequently en]oy& 
a very fine climate which is not very cold The soil is 
fertile and the chief crop is of course rice as in Kashmir 
Vegetables and all sorts of fruit are grown in this and 
the adBornijpg valleys It is, theiefore, veri/ thickly popu- 
lated and there are several towns in it the chief being- 
Kathmandu or Kantipur vhich is situated on the con- 
fluence of the Bagmati and Vishnumati and Lalitapatana- 
and Bhatgaon (Bhaktagrama) 

The original inhabitants of Nepal are called Newara 
and belong as already stated to the Mongolian race They 
are of short stature, but strong and muscular They are 
flat faced and yellow They do the agriculture as also the 
trade of the country and are thus true Vaisyas according 
to the Bhagavadgita They are characterised like many 
Mongolian peoples by lax marital relations A Newar girl 
vhen quite a child is married to a Bel fruit which then is 
thrown into a river The girl is therefore never in want of 
a man when she is grown up, but can give him up if she is 
dissatisfied with him by simply placing two betel-nuts 
under his bed and walking out of his house The 
story in the Mahabharata is, therefore, not quite strange 
wherein it is stated that Pandu when in the Himalayas 
said to his wife “ Formerly women were unrestrained ” 
In fact lax marital relations characterise most Mongolian 
Himalayan peoples and the ideas of Gandharvas 
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and Apsarasas have developed out of them in the 
Hindu PurSnas 

C 

The Indo-Aryans go to the other extreme in this 
matter , at least they have done so in Nepal Among the 
higher castes in Nepal the Aryans or mixed Aryans punish 
adultery most severely Tae guilty wife is imprisoned for 
life, while tile injured husband has the right to cut .down 
the guilty man in public, the latter, however, is 
allowed to run away if he can No widows are allowed to 
refnarry ‘, while those who elect to burn themselves on 
the funeral pyre of their deceased husbands are compelled 
to do so, if by chance they lose heart and wish to turn 
back from the burning pile Such extremely high notions 
of a wife’s duty in one caste snd such lax views of it 
in another placed side by side in the same country 
afford an interesting example of the power of ideas 
on human customs 

c < 

The Indo-Aryans have immigrated into Nepal within 
nistorical times The latest invasion was that of the 
Gurkhas who claim descent from the Sisodias of Chitore 
whence after its fall before Allauddin some Rajputs 
migrated into a valley to the west of Nepal There they 
appear to have mixed wuth the Himalayan people of 
the Mongolian race and formed the present Gurkha 
(or Gorkha) people Their Aryan characteristics, however, 
are still apparent Dr Wright who has written a detailed 
history of Nepal from native chronicles says at page 25 in 
describing the Gurkhas “ The Gorkhas or Gorkhahs for- 
merly occupied the district round the town of Gorkha 
which is about 40 miles west of Eathamandu They are 
said to be of Rajput descent and to have been driven out 
of Rajputana on the occasion of a Manomedan invasion- 
They first settled near Palpa having passed through the 
Kumaon bills and gradually extended their dominion to 
Gorkha The Gorkhas are in general fine looking men 
Some of the higher castes such as ar§ found in regiments 
/are tall and slim in figure and muscular and enduring 
-and have high features like the natives of Hindustan 
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However owing to intermarriage they have become much 
mixed Thev are essentially a military race TJiey aie 
temperate and hardy and make good soldiers They are 
by no moans industrious and take but a small share in 
the agricultural or mechanical labourb of the country 
The Nowars arc in general a shorter set of men than 
the Gorkhas and their features are more of the Mongolian 
typo " ( page 36 ) ' The Gorkhas are also fairer in com- 
plexion than the Niwars w ho have more yellowish features”. 
Complexion, hereditary military tendencies a-nd strict 
adherence to Hindu religion, therefore, unmistakably 
substantiate the tradition among the Gurkhas that thev are 
descended from Sisodia Rajputs 

Speaking of the religion of the people, the Newars and 
other older people of Nepal are mostly Buddhists, though 
a large minority of the Newars are also Hindus The 
higher castes especially the Brahmips and Khatns inclu- 
ding the Gurkhas are orthodox Hindus and devout wor- 
shippers of Siva Indeed the great temple of Pasupati is 
from ancient times the chief temple of the land and is 
also famous throughout India Siva’s consort Durga and 
son Ganapati are also favourite deities and have many 
temples erected to them by devout kingly worshippers 
And the wonder is that even the Buddhists are worshippers 
of Devi Indeed the Mahayana or Tibet Buddhism w'hich is 
prevalent hero is so full of idolatry and superstition and 
nas borrowed so much from Hindu ideas that the Buddhits 
of Nepal do not scruple to sacrifice cocks, goats, and 
buffaloes to the terrible Durga , for this Buddhism has 
also invented its ow n goddesses the Taras who are five in 
number and who are the wuves of five Buddhas ("') and 
have five sons The Buddhists in Nepal like the Hindus 
ore also flesh-eaters Of course cow's are sacred to both 
and to kill or maim a cow is as heinous a crime as to kill 
or maim a human being 

■* A contrary «;tatcracnt appears in the Imperial Gazetteer under Nepal which is’ 
probably Inaccu-ate and is perhaps a \rrong quotation of the words of Dr Wright « 
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• Thus -^e see that in the physical aspects of the 
countrY and the charaoteriscics of the people Nepal much 
resembles Kashmir, except in the fact already noticed viz 
that while Kashmir has always been famous for the 
learning of its Pandits who have in historical and modern 
times too, migrated into other provinces and made their 
mark, Nepali Brahmins are not known for learning 
Indeed Brahmins from outside have usually been indented 
for in Nepal and we know that the worshippers of Pasupati 
are Brahmins from the south (both Deccan and Madras) 
There are also Brahmins from Kanau] and Tirhut or 
Mithila which are contiguous to Nepal These Brahmins 
very probably in modern days have written out the chro- 
nicles of Nepal from ancient Vamsavalis which as in 
Kashmir give a history of the valley from the most 
ancient times commencing with even Satyavuga down to 
the conquest of the country by the Gurkhas under Pnthvi- 
Narayana in 1768 A D This legendary histor;f has bean 
given in summary by Dr Wright in his book entitled 
History of Nepal This account on the face of it is 
legendary and jumbles facts and fancies in an undistin- 
guishable mass The chronology too is hopelessly at fault 
owing to what is imaginery and later theory Some 
inscriptions, however, enable us in conjunction with this 
history to give some interesting detailed facts of Nepal 
history from about 600 A. D to 800 A D the period ve are 
concerned with in this volume Before proceeding to detail 
it V e must give a short summary of the preceding history 

Whether Siva worship is older in Nepal or Buddha 
worship cannot be determined But Pasupati and Buddha 
equally claim the reverence of the people from ancient 
times Asoka certainly was once sovereign of this land 
and visited it He is said to have given his daughter in 
mairiage to a local king. Nagas, Yakshas, Hakshasas 
and Durgas are common to both rleigions And Nepal is 
considered a Mahapitha” because it contains the four most 
.•-acred shrines of the world viz, Svayambhu Chaitya, 
Gujcsvan Pitha, Sivahnga Pasupati and Karlie Smasan” 
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(Wnpht H of N p 91) There is a, tradition current in 
Nopal that Vikraniajit also came to and ruled in ^Nepal 
ind laid down laws The Bhairavas of Siva may perhaps 
1)0 attributed to his influence and w ere introduced along 
with other attendants of Si\a There is i\ ]umble of dates 
here w’luch may bo neglected, for a Vikrama]it is also 
mentioned further on But Vikrama certainly ^introduced 
the Sam\at ora in Nopal and, it is said, paid off all debts 
There is indeed a curious tradition all over India that the 
loundor of an era must pav off all debts existing -in the 
countrv, and thus make all men happv There is not the 
loT'^t doubt that the Vikrama era has been in use in Nepal 
since a % orv long time And here we come in contact 
with inscriptions which liaae been read and translated bv 
iw o such learned antiquari ins as Bhagianlal Indraji and 
P.unier These are all gi\ on together in Indian Antiqua- 
rv Vol IX. and wo quote them from that journal 
> ) 

Tlie first four inscriptions are in clear Gupta 
char icters and are dated Samaat 386, 413, 435 and 535 
What Sannat this is we shall see further on The nest 
important inscription gnen is that of Sivadeva of the 
LichhaM familv without date and mentions Mahasamanta 
A 7 iisu\arman The sixth inscription is dated Saravat 34 
lud belongs to Amsuaarinan himself describing him as 
1 '^ers intof MahadcNa and of Bappa and stvling him as 
M ihasamata These two are in changed Gupta characters 
A third dated S 39 belongs to the same king Besides 
other inscriptions theie IS next one in S 49 bv Jishnu- 
guptiwho was Yuaaraja to Vishnugupta in which Maha- 
rajidhir'ija Amsuvarman is mentioned Next comes a 
grant of Sivadeva for the maintenance of a Siva temple 
SivGS\ara founded by him dated S 119 and two others of 
this same Snadeva in S. 143 and 145 in which a Yuvaraja 
Vijavadeva is mentioned Lastly we have a most 
Hiiportant inscription by Jayadeva in S 153 which gives a 
legendery predigreo to the LichhaM kings connecting them 
w ith the solar line, Lichhavi being said to be a descendant > 
of Dasaratha aftei 8 intervening kings In this line were 
47 
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hcfrn S'ankGTadeva, Dhaaraadeva, Manadeva, ovlahldeva and 
Va&anfpdeva, then after 13 kun^^ came Udayadeva whoso 
son was the famous Siva^eva who married Vatsadevj 
daughter of the Maukhari king Bhogavarman and grand- 
daughter of the kihg of Magadha Adktyasena Their son 
was Jayadeva who married Ri^yadevi daughter of 
Harshadeva king of Assam who had conquered (/auda, 
¥dra, Kalinga and other countries He records this 
inscription commemorating the placing of a silver lotus 
above Pasupati and in this inscription are certain verses 
ct^mposed by the king himself 

These inscriptions and the eras noted in them are dis- 
cussed by the well-known antiquarian Pandit Bhagavanlal 
Indraji in Ind Ant. Vol XIII p 411 along wita the tradi- 
tional dynastic lists preserved in Nepal also given by him 
and by Dr Wright who in his history noticed above 
summarises one sucl] Vamsivali given him by a Buddhirt 
monk These Vamsivalis are all Icgendery but contain 
very many real facte buried under imaginary stories Now 
Pandit Bhagavanlal rightly observes that Am^uvarman in 
these inscriptions is the same Amsuvarman who is spoken 
of by Hiuen Tsang as ruling in Nepal about his time He 
appears to have been a Thakun or Ra]put and originally 
a Samanta or feudatory of the- Lichhavi king of Nepal 
named Sivadeva , but gradually to have assumed real sov- 
ereignty himself Nqw his first inscription is dated 
Samvat 34 This Samvat is clearly, therefore, the Harshu 
era The Vamsavali history as given by Dr Wright at 
Chap III p 133 says that the first king of the new dynasty 
was Amsuvarman lust before this at p 131 it is stated 
that Vikram5]it a powerful monarch ofHindustan founded 
a new era and came to Nepal to introduce his era here 
Now this IS a second mention of the coming of Vikramapt 
and Pandit Bhagvanlal is coirect in holding that this 
refers to the conquest of Nepal by Harsha and the intro- 
duction of his ora, the legend confounding him nith 
c i.he Vikrama of 37 B C The change m the era in tne 
inscriptions ab'-o indicates the same thing This inscription 
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-wi^h Iho gnrblod storv of the Vainsavahs and Hiuen 
TpnncV ncronnt combine to proro that Harsha copfluered 
Kcpal and iiifrodnccd hi*; era (here most probablv in 
the dn^ of Sivndcva LicchaM This conqirest may be 
lonlsod npon m attet^ted fo e^en by Bflna’when he savs in 
(lit llar'iha Cli.inta pf'ci ffjpn TT 

rt \ 

Our iimton 1*5 concerned with the conquest of Harshi? 
and with later e\ciit'' But .as we liave said before, it 
would bo iniore'^tinp to note here the historical fac,ts before 
this o\cn( which can ho pathered from inscriptions Now 
the V.un‘^'»\ali‘- mention certain kings before Hars*na w ho 
iro iBo mentioned 111 in'^cription^. and those are 1 Vnsha- 
do\ 1 2 inkarade\ 1 Dh.irmadova 4 M'madova, 5 Mahi- 
dc\ .1 and V i''ant.ado% I They are not only mentioned in 
1 i\ ndo\ a's iii'-cription ( no 1 5 ) of Ilarsha S 153 1 fe A D 
7 "id but thc^ ha\o loft their own inscriptions as stateo 
bofiire dated ISfi, 1 >5 and 535 ,The question here is 
what S innat m thi'- Thov certainly precede Javade\a of 
75*1 A n b\ manv generations 1 e several centuries 
Now it is impn^'-ible to take the Gupta era here, for the 
years w mild ho, adding 320,706,755, and 855 A D Saka 
er.i of 78 A D and Vikrama era of 57 B C are both 
admi'-'-ablo But Bandit BhagaAanlal has rightly 
held that the ^ ikrama era alone is applicable 

con'^idcring the number of generations that 
intorvoncd bolw ceil Jnvnde\n of 750 A D and Manadeva 
of the first iiiscriplion We find from inscription no 15 
thatJnyadcMi w.is preceded by the famous 1 Sivadeva 
son-in-lnw of the powerful Maukhari, 2 Narendradeva 
then 13 unnamed king'- then 17th Udayadeva, ISth Vasan- 
tadeva 19 th Mahhleva and 20th Manadeva 

son of Dharm'ide\a and Bajvadevi as mentioned 

in inscription No 1 of S 386 These 19 kings if assigned 
about 137 \ oars at 23 rear’s average for each generation 
as usu il w ill take ^Iliiadeva to A D 322 (759-43/ ) If b 386 
be treated a*. Vikrarr^a Samvat we get A D 326 w'hich 
m no ir M in idova’s date ibovo obtained But if wc fake* 
Sami at ISb is gnon rn the Saka era it gives us A D 464 
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Ufider this view there will be between Manadeva and 
Jayadfjva 759-464 = 295 years which for 19 or even 18 
generations of kings in the interval gives 15 or 16 years 
only for each generation One is, therefore, convinced 
that Pandit Bhagvanlal is correct in taking the Vikrama 
Samvat for the early inscriptions in Nepal, though this 
contradicts the view of many antiquarians, as the Pandit 
himself has observed, that the Vikrama Samvat was 
cnncocted about the beginning of the 5tb century A D This 
ib-^the great importance and value of these inscriptions 
as they umistaknably give us a date in Vikrama Samva^ 
so old as 386 or A D 329 i e preceding the fifth century 

We will now turn to our period The first thing to be 
noticed is that Harsha seems very definitely to have con- 
quered Nepal and introduced his era there This was in 
the days of a Licchavi king named Sivadeva and must have 
happened very soon after Harsha’s aocesion, sometime 
about 610 A D The king being thus weakened his Saman- 
ta Amsuvarman, a powerful prince, easily became ascen- 
dent, but not so ascendent as to throw away Harsha’s era, 
or to throw away his own title as Samanta Hence his two 
inscriptions use the Harsha era and still retain the title 
Samanta though he virtually remained the master as 
chief ministei oi commander This sort of double lordship 
lasted probably for some generations Pandit Bhagvanlal 
mentions a parallel in the latest history of Nepal itself 
VIZ of the family of the prime minister Jang Bahadur. But 
there are more such parallels in Indian history and we 
may quote the Peshwas themselves on our side who for 
four generations were both ministers and masters while 
the Sataia chiefs for generations were hstensibly kings and 
yet powerless Hiuen Tseng states that “ the kings in 
Nepal were Kshatriyas and believed in Buddha Amsu- 
varman a recent king had written a treatise on Etymology” 
This description shows that Amsuvarman was then dead 
but not necessarily when Hiuen Tsang visited Sravasti It 
^ is probable.he never went to Nepal personally but collected ^ 
information which was noted later and at that time Amsu- 
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parmaii \ras dead Inscription no 7 is by Amsu\ar na hii.j- 
self and is dated Samvat 39 which being in Harsh-vV era 
gives A D 645 He must have been alive then and it can 
net be explained how Sir Vincent Smith ^gives 641 A D a*; 
the date of his death (E H 3rd Ed p 366) Bu‘ Am'^i. 
varman must have died before Harsha very probably and 
he was not the man who gave assistance to the Chine«( 
envoy who was maltreated by the ruler of Tirhut a^- stated 
in the history of Kdnau] For it appears that Airsu\arman 
at least in his later days vas a staunch Hindu and 
a worshipper of Siva as may be surmised from the 
following epithet applied to him in this very inscription 

VIZ Ml*i Pi[=( i'' * 

JRTJTR This wording not onlv corroborates 
Hiuen Tsang’s report about Amsuvarman’s learning but 
shows that he had seen the fallacy of the wrong philosophy 
( of course Buddhism ) The course of history ir Nepal, 
therefore, at this time was the same as elsev here 
The kings upto Amsuvarman were sometimes Buddhi‘:fs 
sometimes Vaishnavites The first Vishnudeva who'-enarre 
we have in inscripricn No 1 is described in In^ No j5 oi 
Jayadeva as i e favourer of the teach nc < f 

Buddha The Budahist religion probably led to the ener. a*-i ju 
of the kinclv hue and Amsuvarman appears to ha'.e become 
supreme, being a professor of the sturdier religion of ^iv,i 
It is pertinent to note thar this Amsuvarman and hi*- 
succossors call themselves in the beginning of ’^neir n- 
sc'iptions .ct=^ 1 e favoured by the feet n 

Lord Pasupati while the first four inscriptions do nr* 
contain this epitner The Lord Pasupati was ccrt'^inl” 
there before Amsuvarman For Hiuen Tsang desrribinc 
the people o* Nepal «avs “The people arr ni<L ruo 
deceitful and ugly in appearance but st^iUea nncOc^aic^ 
(a true description cf the Mongolmn peoples « Tneybehc’f ’ 
both the false and t-je religions, Buddbistmona^teriCs . 
Deva temples to ’cbirg c'’ca other’ V.'c m ay, t’ '’'f ^ '' 
he sure c^ar Pasupati was alreacy there but t ' 
were usuallv Budebrn's nd eometiires VaiS arvmc 
"V'ba'cver be tne rorsca A^sj^amaa f'“a 'm c 
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bifnsejf - 1 - paramount Samftnfca and was a worshipper 
of Passpati The other epithet occurs in all 

inscriptions both in Amsuvarman’s as in the previous ones 
dated in ''T'lkram^ Samvat It seems that Bappa was the 
name or an epithet of the founder of the royal family of 
Licchavis, which was mentioned with reverence by all, 
liKe that of Sivaji Chhatrapati mentioned both by the 
Peshwas and the Satara kings Another similarity to the 
later parallel may be found in the fact that while the 
Licchavi Kings issue their edicts from Managriha, Amsu- 
varraanand his successors issue them from Kailasakuta 
These palaces must be located in different towms like 
Poona and Satara and the titular king ruled in one city 
while the real sovereign held his court in another 

Amsuvarman probably died in 646 A D His son 
^'ibhuvarman (S 45 of A D 651) also filled the same posi- 
tion The king Sivadeva must have afforded assistance to 
the Chinese envoy at this time against the governor of Tirhut 
Inscription No 8 (Ind Ant Vol IX) of S 49 or A D. 655 
mentions a king Jishnugupta and his heir apparent Vishnu 
gupta The change of name-ending from Varman to Gupta 
indicates, probably that these were other than descendants 
of Amsuvarman But the latter is mentioned in this 
record ith great respect and styled as mahara^adhiraja 
This indicates that they must have been his successors 
and relations and they also issued orders from Kailasa- 
kuta This inscription mentions one Dhruvadeva as- 
king and he must have succeeded Sivadeva 

We now com 9 to Sivadeva the second a famous king,- 
the father of Jayadeva He has left three inscriptions In 
the first dated S 119= A D 725 he grants a land for the 
due worship of Sivesvara temple founded by himself to 
a Pasupatacharya In the next dated 143 S =749 A D. 
*he assigns lands for the maintenance of Sivadeva Vihara- 
tor Buddhists This is characteristic of Nepal kings who^ 
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like their '-ub]Goth> u ero worshippers of Hindu deities and 
l^iiddhistic gods Even Hiueii Tsang as above quoted has 
noted that Buddhist monasteries and Deva temples were 
cIo‘^e together the third inscription H S dated 145 oi 
7)1 \ D tJip Dutaka or messenger is Yuvaraja Yijayadeva 
who ma\ be Jay ideva the next king himself as Pandit 
uhag\anlal savs or his older brother predeceased In this 
inscription we come across a new sloka not yet found in 
inscription^ charging future rulers against the resumptions 
of the gift a sJoka which may be quoted here for the in- 
formation of the curious reader “ W ” ( wdio saya 
IS not ^t ited ) 

^1 aRTRnrjpTtin tn=!?r fwm i 

mpq- qrqqnqr h n 

ThisSivadeva married a daughter of a Maukhari king 
ind a grand-daughter of Adityasena^, the Gupta king of 
M igadha This show s that the Nepal Lichhavi dynasty 
was related to the ruling Kshatnya families in India 
His son Jayade\a came to the throne between 145 and 153 
II S in the latter of which year his long interesting in- 
scription is dated The first portion of it gives the pedi- 
gree of the Lichhavis and assigns them to the solar line 
Y ith regard to this claim we will add a separate note 
But the Lichhavis were then in the eighth century A D, 
certainly treated as solar line Kshatriyas , and this king 
himself married a daughter of Harshadeva king of Assam. 
Who ruled after Jayadeva we do not know' But the 
Vamsdvalis of Nepal give the chronology of early Nepal 
kings in such a different manner that it is not possible to 
give a connected line without the corroboration of in- 
scriptions It IS, therefore, not possible to say w'hen thia 
line of Licbhavi kings ended A new Rajput dynasty was 
certainly founded in the 9th century and with that twn 
new towns viz Klrtipura and Bhaktapura or Bhatgaon as^ 
it IS now called were founded and also a new era called the 
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ITtpali era dating from Oct 879 A* D (Saka 801) was 
foundotd by this Hew dynasty XVhen this new dynasty 
came to power is also not certain , but certain it is that 
It IS not the first Ijing of this line who founded the era 
Dr Wright mentions in the history of the preceding 
dynasty towards the end that a Brahmin who was considered 
an incarnation of SankarachSrya came to visit the country 
to see how the rules and customs estal\lished by Sankara- 
charya were observed. This fact we will discuss at length 
in our next volume to which it pertains We may 
generally state that the Lichhavi line of kings came to 
end sometime between 759 A. D the date of Jayadeva’s 
long inscription and 879 A. D the starting date of 
the Nepali era 
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The Li(.hh !<;, e )ia\c Seen in Jnvndov n's insonplion dated Harshn 
Krn ^-13 or A D canno^t thoniieKos with the solar,lino of Ksliatn- 
^ a«: illcrinp that Licbhn\ I wai the name of a kinp eiphth in do'tcont 
fro- Da'^nrath i fithijr of RTirin This was of course in consonance i\ ith 
the pro\ iihnr notions of the 8th centur\ A D and those preceding and 
follow ing It %\ lien c\ cr\ king tried to assign his family cither td the 
sol ir or the lunar race Wo smiilarly find the Cholns of the south call 
brmst Hos solar Ksli.itrn as in inscriptions noted in the history of the 
Lastern Clitlu) v is and the P'indj a-Choln aroDrai idaspro eminently from 
the tinu s of the Mnlnhh'Ir ita It scorns that the kingh families in the 
outh inr ti rritories who accepted the Arvan faith arore, even in the dnj s 
of the ^Ianusmrltl (2nd century B C ), conceded bv the orthodox 
\r 5 ' ms to ho Kshitriaas hut a distinction was made and tnea were 
called \ rlla a Ksh itria ns, th it is Kshntriyas who had lest the Saipska- 
ras or disconiiniu'd Ar\ m religious ccrei?ioiiics owing to the less of 
contact w ith 1 rahmins These Vrlltxa Kshatrl>as Manu enumerates 
in the following slokn — 

'try, c^iT > 

rrcTiTiT nAr n sr i X, 22") 

Tins slolnilcirh contains the names of those outh ing foreign peoples 
■whose kingly families wore admitted to bo Vrut\ a Kshntnxas The 
Draaidns iro the w ell know n Chola Panda a-Kcrala kings of the south, 
aa bile the A ictihaa is or Lichhaa is and the Khasas arc well known people*' 
of the norili (Nat i, Karan i ind Z ilia are lost to liistora' while the 
Mallas are aho h'st prohahh, though V ilia kingdoms ire mentioned in 
the Malnblilr ita list) Both the Khas is and Liohhavis are historical 
peoples ind undouhtedb belong to the Jlcucolinn rice The Lichlinv is 
aiere rulers in India also and avoro allied to the Sakras m avhich clan 
Buddha a\ is born Tho> avoro included avithin Aryanism m most 
ancient times ind a Lichhaa i princess avas the mother of the Gupta line 
of emperors of India Perhaps she avas a Nepal princess It is not 
therefore strange th it in later Iiistorv the Lichhavis aaere 
practicallv treated as Kshatriyas and hud marriage relations with most 
undoubted Ara an Ksliatna a families liko the Maukharis The Khasas 
will be noticed in the next note 

(I) T^INOR HIMALAIAN STATES 

Betaveen Kashmir and Nopal there avere then and there are eae^i 
now many minor hill states in the Uiraalajan region The chief in- 
48 
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habitants of this region "wore the Khasas or Khasas raentioned even itt 
the Mannsmnti as one of the Vratj a Ksha^triyas This people are cer- 
tainly Mofigolian in race and at one time must have had their own kings 
in these regions The Arj ans, however, v iz Brahmins and Ksliatriyas 
migrated iilfo these regions probably about the thne of the Greek or Saka 
or Kushan invasions of ftie Panjab and the Kshatriyas founded Aryan 
kicgdoms which have subsisted almost to this day As has often been 

these Himalayan dynasties of kings are very long lived like moat 
or fruit preserve*d in ice These dvnasties m the cold regions o^ the 
Himalayan mountains continued undecaved and undisturbed for cen- 
turies and many of them subsist to-dav They hav<a also preserved old 
manuers and*traditions very faithfully and we can often go to the 
Himalayas for the purpose of ascertaining old customs which once pre- 
V iiled in India Some information relating to these states is given 
below from Cunningham's Archeoological Survey Report (Vols V and IX) 

Chamba — The ancient name of this state is Champa as mentioned 
in the Rajataranginl The state occupies the whole course of the Ravi 
and itB tributaries within the mountains The Raja there is a Snrja- 
vaipsi king and his Purohita nas preserved i geneilogy of the reigning 
'imily which as usual begins with BrabraS Some inscriptions at 
Barmavar or Varraapura on the Ravi preserve a few names of kings and 
the RSjatarangim also mentions some The inscriptions mention the 
Vamsa as Moshanasva GotrSdityavaipia ( ), a gotra 
name wbi'ch we do not find in the modern li»ts of Qotras which is a 
remarkable fact The RSjas as usual are worshippers of Siva, Parvati 
Ganesa.Xakahml and NarSyana or Vishnu and have founded many 
temples to them at BarmSvar, and Champa The names of the kings 
all end in VarmS and we give the following names pertaining lo our 
period from the list given by Cunningham, of course from the lists 
supplied by local Rajas (Arch S R Vol IX p 11 4 and 115) (1) Adi- 
varmS (2)DevaV' ( 3 ) Mandra V (4)K5nlaraV ( 5) Parakalpa V 
(b)AjaV {7)Meru V (8) Savarna V and (9) Laksbmi V sajd in 
the local list to be killed in an invasion of Mlechhas This invasion 
Cunningham strangely enough, takes to be that of Sankarvarman of 
Kashmir in 890 A D. Taking 30 years as overage for each reign in 
this Himalayan line of kings we may take it that these nine kings 
ruled for about 270 years and that Adiv began to reign in about 620- 
A D The next king mentioned IS Moshana V (who may perhaps be the 
Moshanasva of the inscriptions ) 

The names o'’ later kings need not be given but those kings who are 
mentioned in the RUjatarangim are the following, 1 Sala killed bf 
Ananta of Kashmir in 1030 A- D 2 A^ata whosb sister was married by 
Khlasa (A. D 1060 ) and 3 Udaya who is mentioned about 1121 in this 
history of Kashmir 
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\(/r/)fr — The unciciit name of this «tato wts Udunibara “Tne 
chief cit\ IS ^lo^^ called Palhniikot ^\hlch i-. situated in a narrow neck 
ot land Id miks in width which dithlos the \ alleys of tho’Bias and 

Iv i\ 1 It IS a ttro it emporium of trade between the villages of Charaba 
mu K inrra in the lulls md Lahore and Titilandar in tiro plains’ 

T h> II line ralluln IS also written Paitlnn which is clearly an-abbrevn- 
tum of Pntiphthani md is the same name as rtiat ot Paithan 
on tile Godav in 

I ho old niimo of the coiintri Udumbinis mentioned in Vurah i 
niihtnslisi iifconntTrcs ilong with K iinsth.ili w ho are the A'um&i-.f/io/i 
of \rrnti K IndiL i In the ^ ishnn Purlin i, tlio narne is mentioiiednwith 
Tris irt i and Kulinda which are Kaiigra and Kulu of modern dajs The 
] res. nt i; 1 C ,r,« c tiled Pathlnix as and trice their origin to twentc 
K' n. rations h u k I’rolmhlj boiorc that time the small kingdom w is 
iiider Jalandhar I 'riie local list of lings gicen |)> Dc' i SGh Bra’ min 
o t'liiiningh nil coiiiinenct d with luaplliwho h said to be a Pundir 
or scendi nt of Banihi i e i T omar R ijpiit doecoiidod from Arjuna 

I he list extended from Jav-iiillu of about 10'i5 A D to Jasavantsmg 
ol 1 S 4 (, I lu'so K ijas of ^u^pnr were of gro it note during Maboraodan 

II ms from tht dii\ c of R ija Bukhtamall.i bo sided with bikaudur bur 
ip mist \1 bir ind who w is put to do ith b\ Bairamkhan who placed his 
hrother I nt lit ininll i on tin oo./i in his place 

J/uni/i — 1 lie mount iin cour't of the Bias is divided between the 
nr. o 1 uu doms of kulu, Maiidi and K ingra K ingra being lowest, Mandi 
in the middle md Knlii, highest up The M mdi familj is a 
vuungor l>-mch of tin ‘'Uket i f imilv tbt scpirntion having taken 
pi tee iboiit 1200 A U as the storv of the familv tolls But the copper 
pi 111 iiiperipiion of the tcinplo nt Ivirmand gives four names all of whom 
t il e the suffix Sena whnh is peculiar to tlie family of Suketa and 
Ifuiidi and these four correspond to certain names in the local list of 
Lings The date of the I ist (bammlrnsena) of the four is probibly 
bamv It 1227 or 1170 A 1) winch agrees well with the succeeding 27 
n lines upto the dc ith of Bala Birascna in 1857 

I ho letters of the inscription at Nirmand are of the Gupta type 
w itii h has misled some to holiov e that it must be dated in the 4th or 5th 
ccntiirj A 1) “ But these Guptn oharaoters have been always in use m 
the lulls between the Jumna and the Indus The> are found on the 
corns of the Kangra rajas so late an tlio tune of Trailokva Chandra 
contonipor iry of Jolmngir and in all inscriptions of Kashmir, Kangra^ 
md Mandi whoso king lalamsonu died in 1838 and the sati pillars m 
his reign hoar the words MahTrilja in the same Gupta characters. 
In fiot the Banias of Manili still keep their accounts m Gupta charac- 
ters and 1 Bama could i.isilv read Samundra Gupta’s inscription oR 
the Allahabad Pillar when shown to him ’ This illustrates what we 
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bavotsaid in tho lioginning vi7 that things in the snows of the Hima- 
layas are long presorvod 

Tbo genealogy given hy Cunnihgh.im from the local list hegms with 
Virasona -whom ho places about 765 A D from -whom Samundrasona the 
recorder of the Nirmai^d inscription above noted is the I7th and his 
date 18 1160 A D The genealogy comes down to the 45th generation 
in Vijayasona oflSSl A D The number of sati pillars here ik very 
largo indeed thq last being so late as 1838 A D , 

Kulu and Simla states — In all these States especially between 
Nopal and Kangra are spread the Knnet people wlio arc a hratch of the 
Khavas They ire very numerous in those regions These ire, 
uccofding to Cunningham, the ancient Kunindas mentioned by Varltha 
Mihira and the Kulindns mentioned in the Vishnu Purana Kulindas are 
mentioned in the MahSbhurata list of peoples also hut .is no location*- or 
even directions are mentioned in that list it is impossible to decidf 
whether these Kulindas are the Himalayan Kunets, When the Aryan 
Immigration among them took place cannot bo determined But the 
following observations of Cunningham mav be given hero ‘ The 
Kunets and the Khavas both profess to have been the masters of these 
hills hoforo the Aryan immigration which followed the ^Mahomedan 
conquest All the ancient rdmains within the present area of I unet 
occupation are assigned to a people who are colled Mois or Mon*- and 
all agree that those wore the Kunets themselves 1 ho fact is that 
Mon IS simply their Tihctiin name while Kunind or Kunet is their 
Indian name" {Aroh S R Vol IX p 127) Further “ in Dvara HSth in 
Gnrhwnl there are a number of monuments like tombs built of largo flat 
tiles which the people attribute to the Mois or Mods These I tale to 
be the anciont Kunets before they wore driven from Dvjlra HHth 
to Joshimath ' 

Here is a possible explanation of the riddle in the Purunas already 
noticed as to who the Monas were whose mleehh.a rule is said to follow 
that of the feakas and Tukharas It seems that tliose Monos of the 
Purnpas vcoro the very ancestors of the Kulindas who were a Tibetan 
people and who ruled for some time even in the plains of the Punjab 
and CiB-Slitlej provinces after the Kushans They are said properly to be 
the ancestors of the modern Kunets because they were then unmixed 
mlochhas and the modern Kunets appear to be raped Aryan and non- 
Aryan people or they may have been Khasas proper who also are now 
mixed But the Kunets themselves use that name (Mona) for the ancient 
possessors of those hills These Cis — Himalayan Monas may also, 
Cunningham thinks, be connected with the Mundas of Eastern India 
and strangely enough their name also appears in the Kaliyuga future 
kings of mleohha race The following line from the Vlshpu Pur5p.a has 
been quoted already crffsirel' gWw g'fai < 

1 1 (!> ”- ) 
The period 1090 years is absurd but probably it represents the total of 
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till* r<5if:n« o\on if flip\ vrcro contoraporanooiis However. tUe Mundas 
and the Mom'- mentioned bore m i\ -wpll bo idontihod according to 
Cunningbnin with tboie Eastern Indian and Cia-Himahj an peoples who 
in n have become predominant after the Turushkas or Tukharas i e 
the Euvlian'- wore overthrown 

M h itcver ih u m w be the Kunindas were certamlj a noted people 
in the d i\ s of \ ar'ilia miliira (oOO AD) who mentions them among the 
north-west section of Indi i pcoplts and w ho ov on mentions them sepn- 
ritvlv* IS poiniodouf b\ Cunningham (p 134 ditto) v hero tho o\ il influence 
of bad pi UK ts on o irh set of triple Enkshatris is mentioned “The 
ollowmg in repiilnr order will perish vi? PTnchala, Magadlia, Kalinga, 
\\anti, \nirti ‘^indlin Sauv ir i Hlrahnn i, Mndra and finally kiflg of 
the Knnindas Ther»fore there must have been in even Hiuen Tseng’s 
divp I Kiinind 1 powerful sop irate ) ingdom Cunningham identified 
till tr>. t'limrv w itli ‘^rnglina tho c iplt ilof which near Buna on tho west of 
•hi Kinma h is bi on idcntiiad is biigli liv him It comi rised the greater 
,1 in of the Kiire countrv tlu remaining pori ion being div idod between 
K'lihti I < r Ktritt and bit idrtr or Pinjor 'This is (ho von district in 
\ Jin li the I oitis if \niogli ibliiiti king oi the Kunindas are found most 
,ile mfullv His d ito I hav c filed approximatolv us B C 150 as three 
. nils were mu’ iiiionipanv with 30 coinsof the Greek king Apollodo- 
1 Is 111 I III Id no ir K il iniui hi t.p 134) * 

' ’le pi opb> of these 1 tii|-douis w ore then Buddhists as all Mongolian 
opu t e ii r illv were Arv in inlluenct mii«t have therefore pene- 
trited thi'i lullv n gioiis m amient times Who the kings were 
ntai the Tth to 13th icntiirv we cannot sav Certain it is that the 
Kiinets the modi rn people of these p irts are .i mixed race “ aboriginal 
1 ir ar- b\ the mothirs s|<]e but An ins In the fathers, ' sons of 
Bnhmiiis and n.shitrivas born of Kuiiet or Khnsa women who as 
nieiitiom d ill Nepal historv were never ur a illing to form such connec- 
1 mis 1 hv ir pro.,eiiv w is uiJistn ued as Kshatriv as a fact which seems 
I" wi --tvrii sihol irs incxiilic ible But the simple explanation is that the 
kli is IS were ironi M mu s tiiiK treated ns ^ ratv a Eshatrivas (see the 
slol 1 iln iilv (pioted) and the in irri ige of Brahmins and Kshatrij as with 
them w IS III V er illeg 1 1 in ancient times down ev eii to the meditcv <il period 
1 ho progenv v is of v nurse tre itod as Kshatriv as Marriage was formal 
hut binding the ksh itnv i Kb is is being ^ rutv a Hence there was no 
St t ting aside of S istr i in this custom which prevailed in the Hlmalavan 
regions w’ ere tlu emigrating Arv ms. Brahmins and Kshatrivas h iving 
noi essn nh fe-\\ Monun -vMth them hnd perforce to take Kunet -wives 


Auoll cr ancient Wln^, of Sriivlma is nicnttoiicd in inscriptions nt Barhut where 
Cunninftbar has found an in^cnplion on U Torai a or ilattwav mcntioninii a Srufehna 
V-iiiL, Dlianabhfiti \ hose inscription also was found tn Mathura and \ ho Cunmngha^ 
contemporancons with ApoHodoUis ana AUmmilra The Kumndas thus 
had diet cxtcnsi\ c swa^ upto Barhut in C Stc Cunmn^lbam s Barh pp 1-7 13i 
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w\t kingdoms mentioned are 6 Tokka 7 Ch'Hiabhukti, 
S Jilandlmn 9 ICuluta and 10 Satadru We do not know 

V 

much of Cluiuabhukti which was probably only a 
province (Bhnkti) and is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang 
ooc luse ii w as once inhabited by some Chinese princes We 
know \ery little also ol Kulfita and Satadru where no 
kings ire mentioned and which probabb' wete subject iro 
K inau] m lus time, for Iliuen Tsang mentions that the 
butloj was to the west ot this Satadru kingdom We get 
soniu iwlornvition about Tokka and JJilandhara tiom 
oontemiiorary records which we proceed to relate 

T iking Jilandliara first, a name still surviving in 
the Jalandhar i city we nnd the follow'ing short notice of 
It bj Cunningham which we take from his ‘Coins of 
Modi Dial India” ( pp 99-100 ) ‘‘The rich district of 
Jalandhara originally comprised the tw^’o Doabs lying 
between the rivori Rivi, Boas and 3utloj The capital ot 
the country w is J ilandhara and Kot Kangra w’as its chiet 
stronghold The name is derived from the Danava 

Jalandliar i killed by Siva' The dead demon stretched 
It Is s lid, across the Panjab The Titan’s mouth is said to 
be J% llainuklU and his feet are at ^lultan, and the part 
ihout J ilandhara is said to bo his back and nence it is called 
J Ilandhara Pitha a name slightly altered by Akbar to 
Jalandhara Bit Another name for this country is 

Trigarta i o watered by the three rivers Ravi, Bias and 
butlo] llomachandra in his Kosa says ^ 

and this iiamo Trigarta is also still in use being handed 
down from the days of the Mahabharata The royal 
family of Trigarta believes that they are descended trom 
Siisarman of the Mahabharata fame (who with Duryodhana 
made a raid on Matsya cattle ) and who fought in the 
groat war against the Paudavas They are lunar race 

^Tlicstor\ o( llic demon Jilindhara U slvtnmthe Padma PurHua He is said to 
a son of the Gan„i.s b\ the Oi-can and was bUssed by Brahma who asked the Ocean 
to recede and lua^e room for him and the sea aceordtnillv receded from the Himalayas 
Tile stork W like the story aboiJt Konkan based on the fieolotllcal aspect of the Panjab 
Scashells btuii. stiU found at the foot of the Hiiualakas The idea of tnc dcmoji 
stretehinilaeross the Panjab is well cxnlamed by CunnmRham bk tlic ninninR o‘ thg 
two rivers Salle) and Ka%l in ancient limes parallel to each other npto aiult^n 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE KINGDOMS OF THE PANJAB 

(We now come to the lustory of the Panjab-the land par excellence of 
the Indo-i^ ryjlns, — during the first portion of the medimval Hindu ijeriod 
That history is certainly verj meagre and it is hence that we are taking 
It the last It seems there were no powerful kingdoms in the Punjab 
* during this period and the details too that are to be found in the recouds 
of adjoining'countnes are scanty and fitful Yet, wo may make an 
attempt to understand the history of this important part of India from 
such matenals as are at present available ) 

Hiuen Tsang mentions in the Panjab the following 
kingdoms or rather tiaacts that were independent 
kingdoms at one time , for many of them in his time were 
subject to Kashmir He mentions on coming into India 
proper after crossing tjie Indus — 1 Taxila (Rawalpindi) 
2 Sinbapura (Salt range tract bounded on the west by the 
Indus ) and 3 Urasa (Harinur or Hazara) These kingdoms 
were formerly subject to Gandhara but were then under 
Kashmir The fact appears to be that when the Hun 
empire fell, Kashmir made itself master of moat of its 
Indian provinces The seat of the Hun power was at 
Gandhara and it had even engulfed Kashmir, but Kashmn 
regained its independence under Pravarasena when 
Mihirakula was defeated by Yaso-dharman of Mandsaur 
about 500 A D Kashmir grew stronger still under the 
Karkota dynasty before the very time of the visit of 
Hiuen Tsang.i e about 600 A D and ruled over Tasila, 
Sinbapura’^ and Urasa. The next kingdoms mentioned by 
him are 4 Punach and 5 Rajapuri or Rajauri These were 
also subject to Kashmir and were m fact normally so The 


’ Sinhapur of Hiuen Tsang has been Identified wllh the Salt Range mounlain 
reSion by Cunningham properly cnoifCh He things that the capital was at Mallot 
\v litre there are ruins The fort Is situated on a precipitous outlying spur o‘ llie Sal 
Kante overlooVing the plains at a height of about MW feet abavc the sea level The 
temple and ifatcwai which are *he only remains of anliqifity here arc in the Kashmirian 
le 01 auchiteClure showing that the country as stated by Hiuen Tsang i as 
pj > >oiof KuhnlrJj sail t i* (V' i S ( Cri i n u i Vat V 
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next kingdoms mentioned are 6 Tekka 7 Chkiabhukti, 
8 Jalandhara 9 Kuluta aJid 10 Satadru We do n^t know 
much of Chinabhukti which was probably only a 
piovince (Bhuktu) and is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang 
because it was once inhabited by some Chinese princes We 
know very little also of Euluta and Satadru where no 
kings are mentioned and which probably wei;e sub]eot to 
Kanau] in his time, for Hiuen Tsang mentions that the 
Sutle] was to the'west of this Satadru kingdom We get 
some information about Tekka and Jalandhara fiom 
oontempoiary records which we proceed to relate 

Taking Jalandhara first, a name still surviving in 
the Jalandhara city we find the following short notice of 
it by Cunningham which we take from his ‘ Coins of 
Mediaeval India” ( pp 99-100 ) “The rich district of 
Jalandhara originally comprised the two Doabs lying 
between the rivers Ravi, Beas and ^utlej The capital of 
the country was Jalandhara and Kot Eangra was its chief 
stronghold The name is derived from the Danava 
Jalandhara killed by Siva "*■ The dead demon stretched 
it IS said, across the Panjab The Titan’s mouth is said to 
be JvalamukhI and his feet are at Multan, and the part 
about Jalandhara is said to be his back and nence it is called 
Jalandhara Pitha a name slightly altered by Akbar to 
Jalandhara Bit Another name for this country is 
Trigarta i e watered by the three rivers Ravi, Bias and 
Sutle] Hemachandra in his Kosa says ^ 

and this name> Trigarta is also still in use being handed 
down from the days of the Mahabharata The royal 
family of Trigarta believes that they are descended from 
Susarman of the Mahabharata fame (who with Duryodhana 
made a laid on Matsya cattle ) and who fought in the 
great war against the Pandavas They are lunar race 

^Thc story of the demon Jalandhara IS ^ycn in the Padma Purana He is said to 
b; a son of the Gangi^ by the Ocean and was blessed by Brahma who asked the Ocean 
to recede and make room for him and the sea accordingly receded from the Himalayas 
The story is like the story aboiX Konkan based on the geological aspect of the Panjab 
seashells being still found at the foot of the Himalaias The idea of tne demcji 
stretching across the Panjab is%\ell explained by Cunmngham bi the running of the 
two riyers Satlej and Kaad in ancient times parallel to each other iinm ^lult4-n 
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KsWatriyas and take the sufSx of Chandra to their name- 
all along An inscription in the temple of Baijanath at 
Kiragrama dated A D 804 names Jayachandra as the 
Kaja of Jalandhara The Rajatarangini states that 
Pnthvi Chandra thd Ea]a of Trigarta fled before Sankar- 
vaiman Kalhana again mentions one Indra Chandra as 
the Ra]a of. Jalandhara about 1040 A. D Their coins 
show the same symbol VIZ a horseman which symbol is used 
* oy most coins of the Panjab and of Kabulcand Pnthvira] of 
Delhi and even Mahomedan kings like Mahmud and 
Ghori copied it” 

Tne kings of Trigarta were sometimes dependent and 
sometimes independent throughout Mahomedan times and 
we shall have to relate the taking of the precipitous fort of 
Kangrain the history of Mahmud’s expeditiona in the next 
volume As in many hill kingdoms e g Assam, one and 
the same dynasty seenj^s to have ruled over J^^landhaia 
from the most ancient times down to the modern for reasons 
which we have frequently mentioned before Jalandhara 
was lost as a kingdom m Mogul days though Kot Kangra 
stiU preserves the dynasty as one of local Eajas 

We go on to the Tekka kingdom Hiuen Tsang says- 
that the former capital was Sialkot or Sakala and that 
Mihirakula ruled there It appears that the Hun king- 
dom of Sialkot which was destroyed by Yasodharman was 
subsequently seized by a new dynasty of Kshatnyas called 
Tak or Takshaka This name is mentioned even in the 
Chachanama The kingdom lay between the Ravi and 
the Chinab i e to the north of the Jalandhara kingdom 
The desciiption given by Hiuen Tsang accords well with 
this position but the remark that the Indus was on its 
border seems somewhat strange unless we believe that the 
kingdom stretched across the Panjab from the foot of the 
Himalayas to the Indus The people he says were not 
Buddhists a fact which agrees well with the story of the 
persecution of the Buddhists by Mihirakula who was him- 
self a worshipper of Siva and who hated Buddhism 
tnoroughly though he was a foreigner The Taks were of 
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course Hindus and remained so throughout their history 
The famous ohronioler of the Rajputs says that they were 
one of the 36 royal families of Kshatriyas but that they 
have left no trace of themselves now as tjiey were entirely 
converted to Mahomedanism in Mahomedan times 

It IS not quite clear if Thakkiya mentioned in the 
reign, of Sankarvarman of Kashmir by KalBana is the 
same kingdom of Tak, apparently this Tdk kingdom is 
referred to here 'though Kalhana uses the word 
which IS not equivalent to Tak (nra) The was 

assailed by Bhoja, king of Kanau] and was assisted by 
Sankarvarman This is the only notice we get of the Tak 
kingdom during two centuries We do not know the 
name nor any detailed history of any king That it was 
a powerful kingdom and did really extend up to the Indus 
is however clear from Hiuen Tsang’s description cf Multan^ 
which hevisitedonhisreturnjournej^afterSind Multan, he 
records, was then subject to Tekka, as also another king- 
dom to the north which he calls Pofato After Hiuen 
Tsang’s days i e after Harsha’s death, when Chacha 
became the ruler of Sind, he conquered Multan and added 
it to his dominions In fact many parts of thePanjab were 
then either subject to Kashmir or to Sind, only two king- 
doms being independent viz Tak or Tekka and Jalandhara 
in the eastern portion of the province 

We may here abstract an interesting account of Multan 
from Cunningham’s Archeological Survey Report Vol V 
pp 115-120 “The ancient fortress of Multan is situate about 
4 miles on the left bank of the Chinab river Originally it 
stood on an island in the Ravi which joined the Chinab in 
ancient times below Multan but which now joins it 32 
miles above it The Bias river also flowed in ancient 
times in an independent channel to the south of Multan 
though now it joins the Sutlej far higher up In approach- 
ing Multan from Sind, Chacha had thus to cross first the 
Sutlej and then the Bias and he reached the left bank of 
the Ravi at Sikka whidh was a fort just opposite Multan 
on the south bank of the Ravi The Chachanama always 
mentions Siicka-Multan which were on opposite banks of 
49 
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fche Eavi In Ohaclia's days the kingdom of Multan was 
ruled fey a faki and was subject to Taki in Hiuen Tsang’s 
time TheTakirulei must have lemained under Chacha 
as tributary for we find when Mahamad Kasim invaded 
Multan in T12 A D there vras one Bajhra Taki ruler in 
bikka who opposed him but who eventually left the place 
and crossed the Ravi over to Multan Multan fell before 
Kasim and remained a Mahomedan kingdom throughout 
the mediaeval period “ 

‘ Thohgh this ends the history of Multan we may 
relate the history of the sun temple in Multan, a little 
further Multan was also called Sambapur and the temple of 
the sun there was said to have been built by Samba a son 
of Shii Krishna when he was afflicted by skin disease The 
sun IS the god who is supposed to cure all skin diseases in- 
cluding leprosy and the temple of the sun at Multan was 
visi ted by Hindus chiefly from Sind and the Panjab but 

^ r 

alsi from other parts of India The temple was very rich 
It IS desciibed by Hiuen Tsang as also by the Cnachanama, 
by Biladauri again who writing about 815 A D says 
“The people circumambulated it and shaved their heads 
and beards” “The temple” says Istakheri in 975 A D “is 
situated in the most populous part of the city in the 
market of Multan between the bazaar of ivory dealers and 
coppersmiths The idol has a human shape and is seated 
with its legs bent in a quandrangular posture on a throne 
made of bricks and mortar Its whole body is covered 
with a red skin like morocco leather and nothing but its 
eyes are visible Some say that the body is made of wood 
The eyes of the idol are precious gems and the head is 
covered .vith a crown of gold ” Some time after 976 A D. 
Multan was captured by a Karmatian chief of Zelem, son 
of Shaiban, when the priests of the temple were massacred, 
the statue of the sun god was broken to pieces and the 
the temple itself was converted into a mosque 

“But the zeal of the Hindus and the avarice of the 
Mahomedan rulers (for they profited from the offerings of 
‘ the devotees) restored the sun god and a temple seems to 
have been built near the old one (as everywhere else in 
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India 0 s at Benares, the Visvesvara temple and atUBain, 
the old Mahakala temple or at Ayodhya) Therefore 
although when Abul Rihan visited the city of Multan 
there was no temple nor statue, the worship of the sun god 
was flouiishing when Idnsi wrote in 1130 A-ppaiently m 
his time the Ravi had changed its course and it was now a 
little i;iver — only an overflow tiom it in the rajiny season 
■Kazwini in lib3 gives the same account but adds that the 
great mosque was ilhx) the temple i e in the very middle of 
the fort The temple is described by the French traveller 
Therenot who visite 1 the- place in A. D 1666 He 
describes the: idol as clothed in red leather with a black 
face and two pearls toi eyes This was before Aurangzeb 
had begun his bigoted persecution of the Hindu religion 
The final desti action of" the temple and the idol is rightly at- 
tributed to him and the temple and the sun god exist no more 
It may be added that this woiship of the sun is Indo-Aryan 
and not bonowed from the Persians,’ as some believe In 
the first place the Persians do not worship idols and the 
idol of the sun can only be Hindu Its covering red 
leather, its luby eyes and the halo crown round its head 
with its curing skin diseases are also Hindu ideas 
Even on coins the sun is represented in this way 
Thus says Cunningham-' (Arch S R Vol V p 122) describing 


• CunmnSham desenb s the fort of Multan minutely There arc no remains of 
incicnt structures for in Multan stone is not available and buildings are built onli of 
bricks He thereiore in order ,o 'ind the hisiory of the fort sank a \fell until undis- 
turb d'niothtr earth was reached about -10 feet below the surface all of which was the 
accumulabon of adcs and he has Siveu a most interesting description of the layers of 
debris found ‘ The accumulation of debris seems to be about one and a half feet per 
century Two coius were discor cred at a depth of about 10 to 12 feet the upper one of 
Kaikobad A D ISSS the lower one of Samanta Deva of Kabul A D fOO or JSO Bncks 
found increase m size as one goes deeper This shows that the anaents used larger 
bncks But the two interesting discovenes made in this Archaeological well were the 
great masses of nsheS found at two different depths The upper on^ r-ras about 3 feet 
thick and found below 15 ft The position of this deposit corresponds 
with the penod of Maharaad Kasim s conquest o^ Multan in 712 A D when the fort was 
stormed and burnt The other lai cr of ashes was found at a depth of 32 feet a-'hich 
corresponds nearly \ ith the penod of Alexanders capture of the capital citi cf the 
Malloi I is possible that this laytr may b, the remains of some conflagration that 
attend d the massacre of the inhabitants committed by Grecian soldiers enraged at 
Alexander s wound Even below ^his layer of ash s wer^ found a shoemaker s sharpen 
mg stone and a copper \ cssA iillcd with about 2 0 coins square in shape but unrecogms . 
able being entirely corodtd ’ The las* pros es that coins were current In India long 
before Alexander s invasion t p l‘'J )• 
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a' com “The reverse is a bust of a god which Prmcep 
refers cto as the Mithra of the Persians, but which I believe 
to be the Multan sun god called Aditya The head is 
surrounded by rays after the Indian fashion and quite dif- 
ferent from the head dress of the Persian Mithra (This 
com Cunningham believes to belong to Dewaij founder of 
the dynasty which ruled in Sind before Chacha about the 
year 500 AD) 

A spcond coin bears the same head and the name of 
Khushru Parvej of Persia showing that some parts of Sind 
were conquered by that king as even the Chachanama 
states And the third coin bears the same sun god’s head^ 
Onthe obverse is a legend with the words “king of Multan”' 
at the end and on the reverse the rayed head ofthe sun with 
the name in Nagari of “Shri Vasudeva” and “Pancban 
Zabulistan” This shows according to Cunningham that a 
king by name Vasudeva ruled in Multan sometime very 
near the days of Chacha He was probably the same as 
the Taki mentioned in the Chachanama 

Multan was known also for another temple and thence- 
called Pehladpuri The city was also called Kasyapapura 
noticed in Greek histones as Kaspeira Easyapa is supposed 
to be the father of Hiranya-Kasipu and it is believed 
this demon ruled here and wanted to kill his son Pralhada 
for worshipping "Vishnu The temple of Pralhada at 
Multan was long famous, an annual mela being held 
about it on Narasimha’s birth-day This temple was blown 
up by an explosion of a powder-magazine in its vicinity 
about 1859 A D 



NOTE 

WHY THE PANJAB IS STILL INDO-ARYAN * 

O 

The meagre details we ^have recorded regarding the three 
kingdoms of Tekka, JSlandhara and Multan rawe the 
■question why in the Panjab which is the undoubted home 
of the Indo Aryans and which has always been warlike, no flourishing 
Hindu kingdoms are found in^this mediaeval period, of Indian history 
The fact appears to be that since the invasion of Alexander that pro- 
vince has usually been under the rule of foreign races. Indeed the 
Panjab has been the buffer province of India, always trampled down by 
conquering hordes from the north-west When Alexander came he 
found here many kingdoms and peoples, more warlike than those he 
had met with in Asia thitherto About 70 peoples are mentioned jn 
the Panjab by Arrian as having opposed Alexander The 
ancient PurSnas and the Mahabharata too mention many kingdoms in 
the Panjab, soma names stillsurvivingtothe mediaeval period GandhSra, 

f 

Takshasila, Kekaya, Madra, Trigarta, MSlava Kshudraka, Sibi, Amba- 
shtha, Y ludheya, and many other warlike Kshatnya tribes had thus 
kingdoms in the Panjab when Alexander invaded India Most of them 
were conquered and many Kshatriya warriors were massacred Inva- 
sion ifter invasion followed Alexander’s conquest For a few years 
only the Panja^ wus subject to Chandragupt^ and Asoka but since 200 
B C Baotrian Greeks ( 200-100 B C ) Sakas ( 100 B C — 100 A D ) 
Kushaus (100-300 A D ) and finally Huns 400 A. D ) invaded India and 
ruled in the Panjab Thus while Alexander had almost destroyed all 
Kshatriya kingly families, the Panjab was devoid of native rule from 
200 B C to about 500 A D When the Hun power was overthrown 
hative rule again estaolished itself, but there were no powerful Ksha- 
triya kingly families to assert themselves again and the province was 
ther >fcre chiefly divided between Kashmir and Sind, while GapdhSra 
to the west of the Indus and a seat of Hun power was as we have 
seen, taken possession of by the powerful Kshatriya family of Kabul 
Taxila and Sinhapurworein the apossession of Kashmir, and Multan and 
Pofato were in that of Sind their boundaries being conterminous In 
eastern Panjab there were as stated above the two kingdoms of the Tekka 
which had seized the Hun kingdom of SSkala or Sailkot and JSlandhara 

How did then the Panjab remain Indo-Aryan as ethnology and 
tradition unmistakably prove, down to the present day '> That is a 
most interesting question which rises here Notwithstandmg foreign 
nile for 1200 years in pre-Mahoraedan times and Mahomedan rule 
for nearly 700 years again from 1000 A D to 1700 A D Panjab still is 
par excellence the land of the Aa.'yans as Sir H Risley has found He 
has clearly shown that it is in the Panjab and Rajputana alone that 
the population is Indo-Aryan almost from the highest to the lowest 
strata To understand this ’condition of things correctly we must go 
back to the Vedic period and trace the history of the Indian Aryans ■> 
down to modern times 
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* When the Indo Aryans came to the Punjab in their raigiations to 
the sout^ m Vodio or Avestio timos thdv found a land just to their 
hearts' desire, a land plain and feitile devoid of lulls and ravines These 
Aryans wore an agriouUiiral people and ooming from the plains o^ 
Central Asia they were probablv averse to living in a mountainous 
countiy They liked a laud whioh Mann designates Jangali and 
i\hich ho desonbos as a fertile plain do/oid of forest and with a dry 
climate like their Central Asian habitat They found the Punjab just 
as they had wanted, but as the Avosta says it was extremely hot and 
full of serpents The aberiginal Dravldian popjjlation hero seems to 
have been sparse and as the Aiyans settled and took to cultivatioii, that 
po|lulation leoaded southwards It is hence that the Punjab is popu- 
lated from the highest to tlid lowest strati by an Aryan population 
throughout its ditreieiit layers It m ly be remarked here that 
a country cannot be said to bo inhabited by a people unless the culti- 
vators belong to tlio same laco as the rulers In the Panj ib the culti- 
vators 01 the Vish ire Aryans <i3 has been siid over vnd ovoi again and 
It lb hence that the Punjab 13 a land of the Indo-Aiyans par excellonoo 
The loMOst strata or labourers and menials were probably of the 
Disa or Dnvidian race hut the piovince down to Alexander’s ooiiquost 
was generally full of the Afyaii population which in this*rortilo land as 
in Ainoric i in a short time must have multiplied and Idled the 
Mhole country 

This people belonged to the first laoe of Aryan invaders or the 
solar race aooording to our view The soopndrioo of Aiy an invaders 
the lunai lace people came subsequently through Gilgit into the valley 
of the Gauges like a wedge in the Indo-Aiyan land then extending from 
Gundhura to Ayodhya ilong the foot of the Himal3yns, a tract which 
has a milder climate than the parts west-wards The now invaders 
could not expand either m thoPanjab orin Oudh and honoo spre id south- 
w irds along the binks of the Jumna as far as the Vindhya range of 
mountains i o from Jubbulporo and Ujjain in the south to Allahabad and 
Ghazipur in the noi th In this tract, however, the aboriginal population 
was denser and stronger and It lemained praotionlh the cultivator of 
the soil except in Kurukshetra, the tract where the lunar Jndo-Aryans 
first settled The condition of this southern tiact, therefore, differed 
from that of the Panjah as the people consisted of two layers of popula- 
tion, the lower Drnvidian and the higher Aryan While the wainors 
and pioTsts and traders were Aryan the cultivators and the artisans and 
labourers were Dravidian The Aryans m this traot intorniarriod 
to a larger extent with the lower Dravidiau population and lienee 
grew up that mixture of Aryan and Dravidian races which oharuoterisos 
the population of the present United and Central provinces (as noted 
^ by Sir H Risley ) * 

In Bengal the Aryans went later Only some Brahmins 
wont of themselves as religious teachers and some were even called 
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In natuo kingb But into tho Maharashtra the ando-Ar\an3 npait 
in larger iiumbors For as nc h^'o said they is ere fond of i drt open 
ferule plain and tho plains ot Maharashtra a\ero ju^t of tlAs kind 
I hero as as i forest tboro no doubt but the country as as not ser> hills 
md tho ludo-Arjans settled in this laud avith groat enthusiam These 
as ero of course Arj ans of tho second horde ot ms aSers s iz of tho lunar 
race and asith their peculiar tituienetj the> mter-marned vsit’i the 
loc il Drisidian population That populition, avas sparse md not 
tluck •Hence tho Iudo*iryins though thea became mmed to some 
extent in M iharashtra imposed their language and their religion easily 
upon the people Hench ilso it is that Maharlshtra including Vidar- 
bhv or Borars is no'ahlt/ a land ot tho Indo-Arsans though not 
pill ucclUnct yet to largo extent As remarked abose a land can be 
s ud to be inhabited bs i people as hen the ignculturists belong to that 
licoph In Ilf ihlrashtra next after the Punjab the cultivators are 
Ar. ms or rather mixed ^rj ins and honeo it is that the 
seominrs of Mahlrdthtra lias sign ili'Od itself so oltca la he historj 
of Indi i as a martial people 

To the further south 1 e. in tho Madras Prcsidencs the Drasidian 
popiil uioa ssas thick along the sea-coast md much more adsanced in 
CIS ilization than their brethren in the rest the countrs Brihmins 
iloiit., therefore, migrated into this land cr sseio special's insitcd 
Though tues g is e their religion to th’ people tbtv could not give thiir 
langu ipL to them but on tho contrars adopted the langii ige of the Rtter 
In tsonkan on the sve»t co ist though the cultis ators are Dravidians that 
Dr IS idi m popul uion \s as sparse and hens e the Vrs iiis imposed their 
1 ingujgo upon r but on the cast coast i e in Andhra the Drasidian 
population ssas too nuraorous to be impressed and the Indo Arsans 
chiollv mixed Arj ms eventuall> idopted the langu ige ot the pe '■pie ^ 
Such m short is the history o, the Aryan settlement of India dosvn 
to tho davs of tho last recasting of the Mababharata, which as sve have 
shossn elsewhere ssas contemporaneous with tho msasion ol Alexandei 
India xsas certainly fully popul ited in his days It contained even then 
Us the Mababharata Bhlshmapars a chap 9 itself states an Aiuaii i 
iiitxtd-Aryan, and a Mlecliha population The Arsans were m the 
Panjab and Oudh The raised Arsans were m U P C P C I and 
Alaharashtra and in Aparanta (or modern Eonkan) and even m Andhra 
svhich the Mababharata list of countries includes among the Bharata- 
khanda peoples To the south of this were the Drasidian Mlechhas 
(Pandya, Chola, Ebrala and others) and beyond India to the north 
were the other Mlechhas, Saka, Barbara, Kamboja and so on It is 
necessary to add that Bengal (Anga, Vanga, Kalmga and Odra) -vas 
also included among Indian countries and had piobablv mixed Arvan 
populations Let us now ^ee what happened when inroads of foreign 

“ We nai say that even in Sndlira Ihe language of ihe higher classes ssas IndoJ 
Aryan for a long time see note on the subject 
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MleclSias began to come, m the wake of Alexandre's invasion and almost 
destroyed all the Eshatnya kingdoms in the Panjab We know from 
verified Ijjstory that though after Alexander the Punjab was for a time 
included in the Maurya empire of Patahputra yet from 200 B. C 
successive waves of foreign Mleohhas came into the Punjab and esta- 
blished strong kingdoms there First came the Baotnan Greeks, then 
the Sakas, then the Yue-chi who under Kanishka had a wide empire 
over lands as well beyond the Panjab to the non h as extending south- 
wards into thtfpresent United Provinces Naturally all Aryan'ruhng 
families in the Panjab were either destroyed , or were forced south- 
wards The MSlavas and other warlike independOnce-loving Kshatnyas 
in this way.migrated into the plains of Central India But the settled 
, population of the Panjab remained Indo-Aryan as before As water 
poured over a pot full of water cannot enter or disturb the water within, 
so the successive waves of invaders passed over the head of the settled 
population of the province It no doubt carried away the ruling families 
but could not disturb or destroy the settled population of the country 

To understand this phenomenon we must try to realise how con- 
quering nations and peoples in later times have moved and fared In 
the primitive stages of the human evolution no doubt, settling expedi- 
tions of men, women and children are found and these usutUy settle in 
vacant or almost vacant tracts In later history, however, conquering 
peoples usually oome into tracts already fully peopled and settle therein 
not as cultivators but as superimposed ruling peoples The cultivation 
of land and other vork of labour and art are left to the already settled 
people The conquerors generally reside in capital cilies and towns 
and disperse over the country not into each village but over large divisions 
as Jagirdars oi barons This is what happened for instance when the 
Norman conquest of England took place Tnis is what we see actually 
happening In India under the British conquest of the country Even 
when the conquering people are one in religion with the people already 
settled, though not in race, the conquering people remain above the 
country’s old population like a separate layer Living examples of this 
are met with even in the India of to-day The Marathas of Scmdia 
Holkar or Gaikwar or the Moguls of the Nizam have not mingled with 
the population of their territories and they still remain as distinct 
layers superimposed, living mostly at the capital and in the larger 
district towns, as officers or greater landlords Now it will be clear to 
anybody that such a population does not by the very laws of nature 
thrive When the land is vacant, the population inorSkses by leaps and 
hounds and within a couple of centuries fills the land But a superimposed 
population enjoying the f«x«ries of a ruling people does not increase 
For instance, the Maratha population of the Indore or Baroda State oh 
the Mogul population of Hyderabad is praotiotlly stationary and has not 
^increased though near two centuries have passed since their rule was 
established over their respective territories. 
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No* \l •\\)U h ippon supposing tholr rulo i 3 ovorthr,o\\ n 

Iho lUpcriinposod 1 1> cr of tho ruling puoplu sopuruto as it is, ^>lll dis- 
aj'pi ir ^^l lioui iniprobsing tho pcoplo m tlio lonst Tho English, for 
cx luiplc, CO upluU'U disappc ir if thus loso tboir rule in India , for 
i)kn lot onlv do nut iin ro iso but do not ovun make India tboir bomu 
1 lu‘ ^Ilrllllli of Harod i or tho 'Iot,ul 3 of Hyderabad will mostlj 
roiiri' 10 their re^jiotuo homo 1 inds and those that have 
iJiidolboix I country tluir homo ivill rein im if they do remain as a 
<ii (111 tiuopK 111! ir rninil or 111 ly e endytiitdlo iw ly uatler tho adverse 
cifcni, i! ct oi 'll ir I ondition The hypothetic il case which wi 

hive hcri de rihi d +■, i , uhit must hue lotii ill> h ipponcd in tho 

P 111; tb duriii, the h> i k 1 1 t« Hives of coiniuest over It’ Tho Greek 

lijeiri 11 nilo .V ij <1 ertbro V n by tho 's ik is ind left no remnant of its 
pf)ulii<ii S) 111 'u j .ceei diii„ s i) i rule ov orthroH n by Vikrama- 
dit 1 of )7 li C I iJ Kf 11} true la northern India ind tho Panjab 
1 V ( n the jvii h III Hhoiji’o.id 1 Ion,; e <.te iisiv 0 rule in tho P injab and 
id 111 1 11 d In 1 1 ii 1 > toliur til 111 iUi) A 1 ) left no remnant 

The "'ti ill 11 <11 ii numerous w i re ovi rlords siiread in eities and 
So I I di'ijli 1 ihi.i II re 1 .1 d in piijiulation ind when overthrown 
lu 1 h ivf 1 !i he 1 I id (I- d VI idled I V IV 1 he lliiiis eanio in ibout 

1 ' i' V 1 ) V'lri lupii lie 'nr ib lit i huriiriii joars iiid were over- 

thru vn ill ) ii (I \ li Ihiir iiiiiilniri kumdum went to tho Ksli i- 

tri I I „ 1 f h li ,,1 I Cl d ir< n Hiuon 1 s mg ind tliei- second king- 

djiim 1 p 1 I til li) 1 1 "i ilivvi cb mged into the lekki kingdom 
\ Hull 1 km,, loin ipi I ir I to h IV e I'eeii lou in Indi i soiiu w here , for a 
l*u I 1 ws'i itnv 1 ' II 111) 1 mentioned liter on But tbev did not 

nil, r< s hi ninl i i/,/iil iin n vhicli lennuutd iiiicont immatod And 

ov< 111 111111 n 1 I I I < 1 le luiltt idorded bj the Indi in social ten- 

d”i I ti V ird lu liirni I ion of subc istes bound bj mtcrdie tion ot 
n irri ini must li i r prevented all iiitermistnre of raeos If we 
ilufefun toiiidiri ire lull) liow foru^n eomiuests in histurical times 
ilfie I'll, 111 uioi .lull i .-t ihlished, wo can see til It the lah r conqinr- 
«iy,uopkf th« (/rioi-, tn s d , the kush ms md tho Huns have 
div ipjie iri d r itlu r ill m ill u the r/ri./i,,,;/ H/my ludo-Ar) an popul i- 
tioii full) .< ’tied in the P mj i!i eoiiIJ li ivc dis ippeared le ivmg the later 
hc^thii people } ill the eouiur) u. II uiv Indian aniniuari ms soera o 
bibuvo 1 hiu IS tho true ixpl m iiion of the undoubted ethnic fact that 
the population of tho Pmjahis still ilmost pure Indo Ar)an though 
lUeecssivo w ives of coniiuist from tho Greek down to tho Mogul hav'e 
•from time to tune passed o\ cr it 

Two import mt inevitable consequences, hovvovor, followed from 
those mocessiv e foreign inv asions and foreign rules Tho people of the 
Panjab Iiido-Ar) an .is they are lost that love of independence which 
alw a) s ever) where ch iracttrises tho Aryan people Strong in phvj^ 
iique and warlike and bravo in tboir toniporamont, the people of tho 
50 
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Panjab Vet rarely asserted themselves in lator history and became in- 
dependent The Indian theory of politics ^explained in the first book 
also camci in to aid viz that kingship is given by God to those only 
who have performed austerities in former lives , that the people have 
nothing to do with the form and the personnel of government and that 
their dnty is to obey rulers established by divine w ill The warlike people 
of the Panjab, therefore, fretted very little if the Arab:) ruled from 
Multan or the Kashmirians ruled from Sn Nagara Many Kshatriya 
families no doul^t still remained in ‘he land as overlords of one village or 
groups of villages Nay, many Rajput families appear to have come back 
into the Panjab from Rajputana and el3e\\hero as ■fre shall have to show 
in the next v.oiume, during the period of native rule between 500 and 
1000 *A D but they never tried to establish new Hindu kingdoms, and 
remained content with thoir petty overlordships Wo have often said a 
Kshatriya or rather Rajput (for the ,\ord Kshatriya or Khatri in later 
times became degraded in the Panjab and applied to Kshatriyas takingto 
mercantile occupations) must have some place, a petty village at the 
least, where he maybe called a rajl and bowed toby a barber or a tenant 
AsesenthoBliagavadgita observe^, Isvarabhava or the attribute of lord- 
ship belongs to thoKshatnya by his serv nature ket in the Panjab oven 
imong the Rajputs this natural inotinct does not leem to hotre developed 
into t strong irrepressible desire for establishing self rule The people 
lor i long \ hilo had become accustomed to foreign rule and did not 
care who ruled them so long as they were left in the enjoyment of thtir 
hereditary lands and villages with their hcreditarj customs and manners 

The other point of importance to be noticed IS that during the first 
penodlof 1200 years’ subjection to foreign rule in the Panjab, there was no 
difference of religion beta een the rulers and the ruled The foreign 
invaders were with one exception Buddhists and they too were half Hindu 
and half Buddhists There was, therefore, no bitterness of religious 
difference added to the gall of foreign rule during this period The 
Huns of Mihirakula were not Buddhists but were Saivites But that 
too was in response to and in consonance with the changed sentiment 
of the people A reaction had alieads set in against Buddhism and 
Mihirakula did not offend the majority of his subjects when he perscu- 
ted the Buddhists as related bitterly by Hiuen Tsang Under Mibira- 
kula too, therefore, there was no religious difference between the people 
and their foreign rulers and it is hence perhaps that the warlike sturdy 
people of the Panjab remained reconciled to foreign rule The tendencies 
generated by this long subjection to foreign rule conssquently were 
too strong to bo suppressed by even the difference in religion when 
Mahoraedan conquest under the Turks of Mahmud came over the land 
m 10''d A D How it affected the people little we shall Ste in our 
next volume ‘ 


THE END 



APPENDIX 

Some Inscriptions m the original ’ 

(1) APHSAD STONE-INSCRIPTION OF ADITYA‘^ENA 
( Corp lus Vol III No 42 p 200 ) 4 

i%aT 3^1 FiiiRq’ ^ ii 

^rni?TNc[P!iqiTOTq^TJfNftBT U 

^TFTTWir^^ffR^mi 11 T li 

• ^PiFr^cTn'^r. ^ ii 

gNi 11 < 11 

IT3 <q^qii^R5^'RTiN{HTqm'%anT|iN NT^q’3^ 11 
yiimiHrfqRr i 

q^ITT5INXl^iRlTl53l%R?IP^l^\qF^3f 11 a II 

^HqR^iriRirqfe^HTiw^Tm ii 
qqi?Rn?FI€i;;5^fnc5lq3-l 
iq ciiq^r^Tsf I'j^ig '^Rqu ii 
qi?P?^RH'qTIRg4qq ^flnrfq 1 

qnp^i^'q^i ^ q-iiq^ w \ w 

=q^qn%im th prjpipkji^iVt i 
-Pniq qq^pjiPiR u ii 

q^qiNHiRPiiRN qr Ni sqifTTTinai^ i 
CRPiq^T N ^qi il SR Rinqi^R RRRN ll 'S II 

xTfRqf fcTf c5Pny>dqac^fe FiqiTRHiesnRcnR . i 

NIR RTWRqRI%TNqi3W%R 
^^HrNqiiq?2 Nqf^ Rnfiiar h^pir rr u » 
xnqRpqiPT^T r: qRiRRRr <=1^ i 
aFRRIR qrflRP^r HR HR'-RNRH 11 ^ 11 
RRT^^^SHrlRRPiPT HH^ I 
^ ^^rHl^'<RR%Rr ^ FTJ ^ 11 ^ ° ll 

R=RRRRT fqRRR^RRqrpmRIH ll 

H?qTf5iqqrH^^^liT|R5 II J 1 n 
^pJTRRfgRR^RlRI RIRraqRfRIRR^^fR * 
qRRTf^RRTR H ^ ^TH rR^'HIR^RPTTH i| il 
RTHfI%R^5^xPi^IRRt §R I 
H^KHHRlR §H ^ ^ rTIHIH U 3 ll 
R'iHI:ai'^dq"HR^WRR S>gTRiq?R? ^-l 
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DEO-BARNAK INSCRIPTION OF JIVITaGUPTA II 39T 

* 


arrjf^ i 

11 

:WRFR^^l%^<ui^-KqfrPTRc!t 1 

?IRTlI^RHl^H«siMld+lU?=i'T. 1' H 

5R?rft 11 

. «TTcn RI-KIKR^^dl'dr 1 

^^dTflH %TdN5TT ^flR II II 

dVuH^qi 1 

tni'%v^: wj 11 ^^11 

d-^5|‘-tJl'T|-^eiTiGTR(?5dd^m^5i^r^lTiiR (| 

WT ^TOr^sTHRf I 

{^^PTT^ Vn^q\oqj n II 

i%T% ^4 t ^Titi'^'^ I 

^ — II 

■Rtn ^ dlt?IH?5d^^I I 

d^Hc+lldlH$id*ilifi II II 

Rri^ ^ffRr^TTf^%q' g^mcTT ii 3 o n 

(2) DEO-BARNAK* INSCRIPTION OF JIVITAGUPTA U 
( Corp Ins Vol VII No 46 p 213 ) 


.. . *711; 1 

VlRlfFF^?^^^T ^Id'f'ltJ ^jiTRiiN^^ 

cTPr T5RfRTia[REqTfr: TURflI%W UI^ %lMRUn5?P5T: 

TIRNIWr. 5flt-3Tlt^pq%?l^. I cRq STN^lR^Nr Wif 

R^l^sqr ^fiq^oi^H^PvT. TUTRlts^^ SIiUIfr<Ji5H^KMlftKMq<^«n:?cj^- 

ij^.idw qra wnir^d.'iuTNfr^u^ uwu?%^ ^ri^H^tsqiRppsr: 

TUUT#^ TIRNfR^ H$Rl<dll^^ 'TW^ 55?n?OTmH^;i dW 
SdFT. R^l^^l f^r^lHfq-vf: TUT TUT- 

B^KI^ FilMTlR^Igff^dTR^B^T f^rar dUUT^ 

.. TT ...T^l^S^TrTr'STI^ qi^uiqjdiquTigid ^(jiddl'Rd'P ^ dldlTi'^TiU 

^t^] ctTj-^HJ^r-TRmimHfl ^‘^-R^lt^usd ITTi-RfNIrl^-JTfRTT. 

SJHFTUT . ^TURTdl IM^'dldlNlTRr? 

fn^ctst^lUgmi^Tj T> .. U'TT^ “dTJU-f^^hlTT SgUITHJ . . ^ 


* This -word is spelt as Baranark by the Corp Ins It seems ho^7- 
ever that rk must be changed into k in Prakrit Moreover in the original 
Sanskrit name there is no r here 
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.. H*. qfWT . . IW.. ... 

^ii^uTiHrnr filiqi . ftfuiqu ^qrq^'qqmr- 

s-qRi^rHU qinn^qu qwqi?Tr 

Huq^ql qiiHHlK'T' . . qquqi^i? 

.. . HT^TTpi'i^^ Huiq^qi ^4T^[si-'^[iHFr^-q 

HrW'iifqFrq ... quqs-u ^ qj-H^q^" q-iqT-sTqruqq^ 

^tTH5pqq?5sq • . q^TH^ifqiPT-qi^sqi . . . Hiren^qH 

T^3j'T-3'4i:i'^qiHqi%r . . . .uh ?r^ n-'qR . ..^ 

.. HT^PT..^ 3TI5qiR)%rriipT|^ HtHHI-qH! t?<TT . ..q^' 

. ; .. WrqR^fiH ?% ^qi^ Hsqn- 

qqiHq^ 

(3) ASIRGADH SEAL OF SARVAVARMAN 
( Corp Ins. Vol III No 47 p 219 ) 

WRH^iiHqjpfiqrud''. qrrrqiHuqiqHHFqn^r qtm^qq=q^4fqH- 

IjqH^5p.q:pqT ?q q^RiHrid^ I HW 

^sTqqqiPRi-HFU'^'^^'qi^frar* '4i^v^^T^^h] \ ^^ifpRsppiPTr 

?qqqPT?TFqj(S.5^IiTH*>| .\rq^5T-^^qfIf I qfq q^RHcqi^TgFTRT sqqHT- 

qHTHfruqnqii^sqT^^. ihhht?^ q?iTf^qu'^qr-^iqq*i''r hiuk* i 

, (4) VALABHI INSCRIPTION OF DHARASENA 

( Corp Ins Vol III No 33, p 164 ) 

?qFiT R ?iN?qp=NiqHiN qi^rq^fqprFnj r^jqqurrKwsfrqfq 
3iNSi?TaNq^ H53r^-NNq>q^TqR»qq?rTqiN qH[q?qH?r3PTqr' 
HF^qiqiF^fnjUNig srHippR^aNq^TiiRTqieiRqTRq: qGrqr^qpqi^i- 
#5 3T5qqi%^r3TqqTrN NiHif^-^airo^qon^qrq'q^r^Tq'qj^ ^T-tr- 
qiN qNlH NH2-qiN3Tq?TwkHqqJir^t?rHfqi%q HJqNI 

qq^quirff^^ruqqNrBHwsrHgH?^ qrpa^qi'^qoTFFfrnN>=q7'f^' 

qic5HM^f^ci-iHx3HPqMVn=RTcj. JSqqui^^qisNFqqf^NRTT^fU ’PHIT- 

sir^qRPi; qFaiiquRqq^qifpn g'qqu 
3TqRqi^iq^'?;i-!;qq)'ciqif^R':FF4N?iHiHf^%H=^q'q^qf?N. qr?"- 
=qiR fq TPFT5^q^[N(qqN>. qR^it^qf 4r’jf%q nr gu n?u-- 
NiqNNqi%JN^[^ql^)qq>qn^^rqT7?q qcrriq^TqN?R|q-RFqqFHFq?q 
^RlN TI anf-qq H’'HNq[Rqr(N% rot. N?'N4Tl'%Hl'HlfqiiqRRlRNf' 
RRHTNT qqqN^qiFRH'JiqiFSTNqRI^TT qRViqiNIN'AqfTrll qNiq^TN- 
qqucqiN TqgqpfiH nnrni -qiR^^Tq (jq^rm'R?qH;cr?m[Nq5Tc?tHr''i^^' 
feqiquqiHpqqsqnfqq^f qrqNI^Rf ''flNRN ?Fq 3N 
Hrqr?nTRTN HTc5Nq?R-^Rrq?TfR'qHN2-TrqfipRqqi?iqT?7 NJF4T' 
HRNq-^lr*iiNqr4qrq TqrfPiiNTHrfH" HqBiqq^HNFqqfiuf’' Nirq^n' 
qinjrRTqiHrqflfTHiRfN 'aR hiRncRN aR NHiqqi^TqqiRiq 
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Rtf 1 4rrpi TNiRq 4nTfi - thin naiTTTlm sT^Hiaq'V p-Tt^jq^^-jjrnR^^- 

ri'q^qRTirF*-T'<n?'ir^''lN?TFat <fl-(TK=niT?q cRq 31^31 

n.quFi’-Tia HNFTq-^naoir jt a^iniTJ^raitiaRTOTOTRR ctR pi^- 
p-^m 'TviimRif q^aar? jI t* 7 H^i^TT^qnpTTtTriRTi^f^ pt^ht^tih'- 
rim A-TRiRaa laqi?! qaiTaqgJii'jrfrjqia-tTaRT'VRTjRF^qRm 
jiRf a?R3iHR qtiiia? 'jTi? qi'Rq-l qjRFiqi^A- 

an ifq T'fnM laRii'^qfnfrRRn ■jRiaRRHTaiRRRH^qaTtT- 
RnqaR^^P^^TR^-^pf^MFJt^l?^v^l-TRaIITRR^a 3 Rr ?q R^n^- 
'^RnKi-^q q'^qiaqpq['rTiTT-NiR-iiTnoiR'-qTT?'jT%iaqiac5q^Rr-RR 

qiq-n.-'TnH-,V'<^qq4a<iRIRnq q/qmf'R/RrTini? ^TTq’ n^iqRRT^I^- 
'-Mln aTFll ilTFHIRRRnFRpqafR qRaiNIR^R TTTRRRT RFII- 
•ii TRR iianiaa^TiTi j(Rii r aRiiaq''TaaR‘Ti^T'Tlp tT' - 

PiRiF=:iRan Ruapi iR q-an^q^in A^RqqRqmq^RiR'jqR 
^qni fiR'aqrT qiWaRTFqfdq^TS'fiTq R’-tr 

qai RP*TnRTTiJlF.HdR^fr.-jqpH^FqrHaRja<lRa‘ qrRqi^Rr RRT:- 
Rn dcq' FlFf nTRiaqR q^TH^nPRI^ TT^qq^jqidTiagRRIRR 
AH qaiRqat fRliOiR^diRdR Jl <Rq'FF qR ^noTInTinRHTi%TT- 
liTiid'di jT 'T'-ff .mq^ q~ an 'Aiirna-TcS'-rrfiq tii aaiaia^T?! 
)?r .TT?^7-ra’fTi<T qrqqaiqfypiaRTiaiTrpint-ri^ntqrafn?! afmr- 

fraRTTar q^fa^R q' qraaa 4TRaia‘'sra4qanTai^a4JT3q[7TqqpT^ 

H^Tn aP'R-ia^aa akRqfaq'a atnajT^cpj oth^r^ 

naiaariaa^TiT awaia aqqaiF-iaCiaa'^aRi viaar silq la'^^a 
q^.K^iH Aiq 7-aa'f?:a’4 'Taaia aiR cTana T'ir 3tR a^iRi 
R4Ri=^T^q 'AN fa^'iaar aiqqaia a'^aqraatraq^faaRaaiTTrq- 
qRiqRaaTaTTar4aqi4aais5iiVRi|amiar qcart^ »qiAa^ 

TTTia f^qVqia’^qaaFaqr a aaifiiqaia 3T<a q aRfaaa av^r aai aiai- 
^qicanara ag^ATa^Tfa'aaara a^rq^fTRara'RfJT^fqqraTapa- 
qTWF^iaai'-qi^arrRaaFaa^aRr ai^'aaarquaqaai^'Jiti-ci^iiR- 
a'4iaRaTrqTa^RiTa?=aa]aarglq4FnamqiF4iTaa R qT Fi a d Mti^^-- R - 
Rai^'aaTTqiRsqai^qjairrqnPFaia hbtf a^aaRiqaa 
a ai'^qraiRa aiarjTaqaM<jT^a aar sTraiaarf^ qqa 

ai'^a a-iTFiqiaTRraTTa srara aTtararaaq^-iq^r^^ 

-p 

aaRMaaicq laafr asiim aara aTTara^'f r;a — - .^ „ 
aFPixiaqaia^jraa -in^ alaiRr^aiaa aaaraa^^r-q^ 
aaa aaaiqaaa ariqqaifinr^ aaRrafraiaia 
^ q^aaar^'aR^jTiaTiTaa aiapTJs^a 
aaaTislaa qaaiai-Taapaa aaaaiaaaa aaaai Ta^ -a oraai 
aRiaar a^'^Racai ^an. Taa 7’Fra al^jaiai afaa- 
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iFM ?ii 3 h%htii^ 

75 ;^TTrqij; Tfpqpq^ •7iti7urfiR:iT srqq^f?. ^iqTj :iiuq^R -i^Rri-q. 
qffir^iqq"-q ^ jft ^ qsw iwa\ Hq;r »ptih turni'liHT 1 q<?T 
qqq Hiq Hf^T (1 qui 

^lUS^-nTH ^>^3 cFni^fT MJIiq?Ufl'?Hnq l UUmHIPq 
qifrqiH fufq fi ?iq.q3 3iR?iHu qp^qq^^iiSi ?qn (uaiuHR^ i 
Mt=^ir ^ =T ?1U3 qUH ^(q 1 TFf^cr^^- 

^q$ 11 4T 

,01 - 3 '» ^^4 q 3 11 * 

• , 

(5) AMSUV^MIMAN’b INSCRIPTION 01- S J9 or bJ5 A D 
( Ind Ant IX p 170 ) 

^ >RlR^-?rqqqn%l<r IHUI ^RT^IUqiAplHqinHlI^UItl^ 

A^nqi qqiUq.HFqfnqqrqV4lfRqRHfd<Tq H^qRiq^ Hqq'tq^iqiUHIK- 
fqiqi^fpil qcqqi^R-qm. -i^rgqq? qpqqifqqncriqJ^H^t qu- 
RRiq HiVqnR q4i^piCTfHt'-q Hqifnqfu ftfiru nqu nqui q<ndi’ 

Hnqi^TTfHPKM-^qTiqjqr ♦qr^PTUPPRqi HiqVoqr TTH«f 
^;j777qgqi4=q7nqqf?i3n'^'ir^'''THT5f|^H^qi^irn'i^-qr Hpq^^qi qptaifqrif 
^i'TqH>q^r q“/-Rrq^. qfHHifqm ^i^^-'qT^qiR-q. 4ri?5nP^iRVq. 
qjqqiT^qiqifHJ^q.iqiR^qiii^ qfhTRiTqqiW^qiqM^R qpn^. q-fi^q 
qpqtfr-iqqql qf T7rqR?i??i5?T^q^ qqiqjip! qi Piqi^u w - 
^iRiq^qr^rf u-^i ?Tq^4 qnofiqt w^umr^riRi^q; 

fqi^ai qqfrrqu h q qqr7iirq[H| HiuRfiq Hq^WHq^qi ti- 
TiRfHqRi^R-tMfHU HrpTsqpnrf Hqqrin ^-P-vTivi ^(RicrfdM. 
HiH 3^ q^iR -ij^fTqr s-^uqiu ii 

(6) MAYID/OLLU INSCRIPTION IN PRAKRIT OF PALLAVA 
KING blVASKANDAVARMAN ( Lp Ind Vol VI p 30) 

(-rf)q'iqjRi •'fiR^in^i mit^r RqitfrqR^ Puht-i'^ri qqpi 
inq A.qqqfrf 4’^TR?q?^(q)RP^iqH-K ^ q'^dPI 

Ar-UHRMIHU qif'.^pr HIMTH RRIxIU ^Rl^RU Aqnpl ((q)qNlRI 
llin^ ip'^u Tq-rll3 tiR^dl VHH RHU flkqiR HI Rr^Crl^U 

fid'iM 7P>iq(qi)'j f. dRi^r{)qiiq-p Tiqfqfi AHqqqu 

iKb u-nid •rdi'iiwt Rq nqi-Nq qu 

^IHdl qf'fiq qp^’^qt^ N n\i .p^n1 ?R AldfjrH qp-Sl qup'^n (.IPO*, 
r/fpqi II d?! it.*! Rp'ir HIHH -plHiHI ^'13^ m PUifl 'PII* 

^ r-iqd q HI ^ ll'lft HTH -^HI qf^Hi 

THE END. 
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Arjuna or Arunab\a222 
Aryabhal»a 275 

Aryans 26, 54, 69, &c -characteris- 
tics 60-3 advance into South 
India 314-7 settlement m the 
Punjab 390, -m Maharashtra 79, 
391, in Madras Pr 391 
Aryo Diavidia'h 80 2 
A^irgadh seal 33-7-9-41, 398 
Asoka 19, 23 7-9, 79, 80 1, 207, 234, 
_2^1 2-3, 2«2 
Aaandl or royal seat 153 
Asvamedha 105-6, 113, 204, 265-25-9, 
273 7, 285 6 
A'ata 235 

Assessment of laud 132, 158 
Aulikara 155 

Avantlvarnia ( of Kanauj ) 8, 26 
34 9 ( coins ) 41 
,, ( of Kashmir ) 221, 244 
Avesta 95 

Ayuktaka ( au officer ) 159 249 


Batbbrai 172-3-4, Taki 184 
Badara ( of cotton ) 91 
BadSmi capital of Cbalukyas 258, 
264, 277, 386, 297, 32. 72, 81. IO5 
Bahvricha ( Rigvedi ) 68 
Bagaraati, river in Nepa 1365 
Bai ( sister a id w ifo of Dabar ) 167‘ 
180-1-7 

Bakkhar ( town in Sind ) 189 
BSladitya 20-3-6, 1, 17, 33-4-9, 40-4 
Baltapur ( Kashmir ) 235 
BanaS, 11, 13. 17, 21. 27. &o 
Bacavaisi 32, 80, 153, 258, 262 6, 277 
Banias, Gujar 85 
BSnskhoda gnnt 130, 150 
Bappa Kawal 19, 25, 282 
Barahdtakm 199 
BaramullA ( Kashmir) 238 
- Barbara ( language )354 
Bhagadatti ( of Assam ) 332 
Bha„a\anlal Indraji 370 
Bhaghvadg'ta { S e Gita) 63, 111> 
205, 222. 


BhSgavata Parana 155, 352 
Bhallata { a Kashmir poet ) 224 
BhandSrkar D R 13, 83-4-5 6-7 
Bhlndarkar Dr ( Su R G ) 81-2, 
78-9, 258-9, 265, 270-2-3 
Bhandi ( uncle of Harsha ) 4, 6, 
35-6-8, 148 

Bharukachha Broach ) 21-6, 252-6 

Bhaskaivarman ( Kumara ) 29, 30 

Bhata ( sulftx ) 72, 136, 158 

Bhatarka 20, 243 

Bhatta 69, 273 

Bhatlaiaka 244-5 6, 277, 307 

Bbatti ( poet ),— kavya 247 

Bhau DSji Di 265 

Bhavabhuti 209 

Bhavagopa 284 

Bhiksbu 231 

Bhima,-p5la,-sh5h-deva 195-7-9. 
201, 226 • 

Bhimagupta ( of KSshmir ) 226 
Bhina ( of Vengi ) 302-5-9, 311 
BhinmSi 21-2, 8 1-4, 251-5-6, 356 
Bhitaura ( coins found at ) 40-7 
Bhoga 79-80, 149, 157, 249 
Bhogavarman Maukhari 370 
Bhogika 149, 157,-oddharapika 157 
Bhoja V of Kanauj ) 222 

. { of Malwa ) 223-228, 231 
Bbojas ( people ) 81, 341, 362 
Bhukti 129, 130-7, 140-1, 306, 361-2 
BhCrai 135 — paduvarta 157 
Bbuti ( sufiB\ ) 62, 66, 73 
Bbuvanachandra 222 
Bhuvanesvaid ( Siva temple m 
Orissa ) 321 

Bigha ( land-measure ) 133 
Bilhana 81. 230-6, 267 
Biruda ( kingly titles ) 307 
Bollakeshivallabha 268 
Bodyguards ( king’s ) 153 
Brihasjati ( king of Kashmir ) - 
BrahmachUns ItO, 111 
Brahmagupta ( astronomer ) 21,40; 
275, 356-7 

Brahm.inahad (Sind) 161 2 3-4-5'f> 
172-7, 180-2- .-7-8 
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DandakSranya 79 2GI) 
DandauHyfika 335 
Dandapabjka 156, 249 
Dantidmga 81, 272 
Dantivarraan 291-2-3 
Daradas 222, 223, 228, 236 
DarvabhisSra 222 
Debal 162, 169,170-2, 187 
Deccan 159, 307 
Delhi 187, 189, 220, 224 
— itfl viaissrtndes-27, 40 
De6 Barnak 138, 158 
— inscription of 33, 34, 397 
— Malwa genealogy of 37, 39 
De^a 129, 140 
Deva, suffix, 67 

Deva Gupta 3, 24, — history of 34-8 
- 40, 46 

Devasamia 216 
Dewaij 18 
DhakkS 277 
DhaimapSla 351 

Dhanakakdta or Vengi, kingdom 
of 32, 263 
Dhaia 23, 232 
Dharapatta 246-7 

Dharasena 131 , 133 , 245 6 -III 
-247 — IV 247 — copperplate in- 
scription of-398'9 
Dbruva 131, 156, 242, 249 
Dhruvabhata ( Valabfai ), son-in- 
law of Harsha, 20, 22, 25,45-6, 
61, 62, 70, 247-48 
Dhruvaseaa 243, 246-7 
Dhvaja 106, 155 
Didda 226 27 

Digvijaya 90, 145, 163, 207, 211, 223, 
271 — of Sankaravarman 222 — of 
Harsha-G, as per BSna 43 
Dikshit-astronomical table3-43,273 
DmnarSs 215, 216 221, 235, 239, 257 
Divakaramitra 6, 110 
Divira ( saoratary ) 235 
Drangika 156, 249 
Dravida or KSnchl 32 
Dravidians €0. 65, 67-9, 74-79, 80-2, 
8b, 104. 121,258, 260-62, 266, 274. 
-279. 281. 285, 303-6-7,293 


Drona { measure ) 150 
Dronasinha 72, 246 
Dubreml 265, 279, 282-3, 287-8, 290 9? 
Dukula 91 

Durldbhuka 206 8, 240 
Durlabhav 17, 44, 202, 205-6, 253 
Dnta, — kara 138, 149 
Dvuradhipa-pati 234-5 


Ekasankha 267 
Ekavadi 273 
Ekangas 226, 235 
Encyoloptedia Britannica 83 
Eunuchs 154 

Eran 24, 362 ( capital of Zajoti ) 
F 

Female education 
Ferdusi 188 

Fleet Dr 132 3-6, 150-3 8 288, 298^ 
300-1 8 

Fowler fair William 78 
Funeral ceremonies 98-9 

G 

Gambhirasinha 236 
Gapapati 104 

Gandbgra, 1, 17, lSO-1-2, 196, 200 i 
Gangs ( people ) 268,°27J, 275, 293, 
304-5-8, 

Gangs 267— Yamuna 277, 308 
Gangavadi 158 

GanjdS ( markotb ) 234-Hdbipa 235 
Gamdd Parana 98 
Gauda 11, 30, 66-7-8, 70, 209, 219- 
4-5,238, 323 
OautaroTputra 12, 263-6 
Gehlots 246, 254 
Gltd 256 

Godavari 79, 246, 258-9, 280, 304 
Gonaru'iya ( dvnasty of Kashmir > 

17, 45, 212-3 
GopSlavariUdii 194, 224 
Ooparasbtra 259 
Gora ( anvdj . ) 68 
Govmda 26G 
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Jainiira 100, 109, 273, 274, 206 
Tams 66 1J,1, 255, 274-pandits-273 
— recluses and their dress 91, 109 
Jaisidh 171, 172, 175, 177-81,184 
Jajja 213 

Jalandhara 228, 383 
Tanapada 129 
Jangala land 390 

Jats IJarfcas ) 87, 161. 164, 165-67, 
174,177, 178, 183, 205-appearance 
and characteristics 63, 87-88 — 
treatment I5y Indian and Euro- 
pean scholar3-64, 65, 74, 76-88 
Jaunpur, Inscription-39, 41, 22 
Javabhata I 22-2 , 251-III ^251 
lavachandra 384 

Jayadeva-king of Nepal 369, 375-6 
layanta 215 
Jayapala 201, 199, 197 
Javaplda 215-18, 236, 278 
Javapur ( Brahitnn settlement in 
Orissa ) 322 

Jayasinha 210, 269-70, 300-01, 232 
Jjiyavarman 285 
Jejaka Bhukti 130, 361-2 
Jhim ( battle of) 177, 187 
Jhubi 198 

Jlvita Gupta II stone inscription 
of 33, 397 

JodoYJur inscription 85 

K 

Kabul 104, 190-201, 226, 223, 227 
236 240 
Kacbha 253 

Kadambas 32, 82, 86, 157, 207, 256, 
266, 268, 269, 275 
Kahala 144, 153 

Kaildsanatha temple in Kanchi 289 
K unkilaorKailakila Yaranas 350-2 
Kajugal ( Rajmahal ) 29 
Kaksa 184 

Kalabhra 2^7, 241, 271-4-8-9-7 
X^i'acbun 305, 252 
Kalasa 229, 230, 235, 

Kalhana 17, 44-47, 122, 139, 199, 202, 
204, 206, 208, 209, 212, 213, 217, 
225, 227, 229, 232, 233, 236, 239, 
240, 278, 307, 


vt 

Kuh ( image of, in Ori'sa ) 223-4 

Kuhhga 209, 210, 261 , 304, 305, 308 

Kalinga or Rajamahendn-Kingdom- 
of-31, 32 
Kalivarjyas 105 
Eallai 197, 199, 201 
Kallata 221 
KamaladevI 215 
Kamalavardhana 225 
Kamalul97,A99, 201 
Kambojas 211 
KampanSdhlaha 234 
KHmarnpa 10, 29, 43 
KSnadas 111 
Kanakasena 244 

Kanaiij 1, 3, 9, 10, 25, 27, 67, 68, 83, 
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